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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDANOF, RM. iI. 


i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and § 


Finishing Machinery. 
| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. : 


POCCUCEOEOKECOSUBATEsEansesaseesaessasenseasaacaeaseeee ! 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


a 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


: : 
| Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEE TLEs— ' 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEING MACHINES. 








BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 
.. For Textile Fabrics .... 


; . , 
) 
! 


SEVEN-ROLL WATER MANCLE. 


Paper, Cotton, Husk, Patent Combination Rolls, Etc. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CQO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





NORTHROP LOOM 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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ANY cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 
at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 


HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with new machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 


of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 


HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 


The mills that refuse their opportunities wiil find their future utility 


Te 


serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 


some honor as prophets in our OWN country. 
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E still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings 
I ’ I g gs, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, etc., etc., etc. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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OTTON MACHINERY, 





Southern Office: 


QE RENE CE wre, 
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“FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 


Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 
GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market legen f and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 
a —® 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 


e ievatiaiaaiaisimeiemtiatama 
THE FISHER CARD FEED is simple in construction, is 


strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 


lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two Fisuer Carp FEEDS are 
working to our entire ratisfaction, giving good results on both pong and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Go., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 
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Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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pas cs DOUBLE RIBBED 


y RINGS U.S. STAND- 


— = =A ARD. TRAVELER 


CLEARERS.METALIC 


~~ BURNISH LIKE 
| | THAT PRO: 
4g DUCED 5" 


~~ TRAVELER 


, Bntire Outfits for New Mills, 

or small and odd items that 
| vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 


wc srt. in Mill Supplies, 
PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginson’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 














STEEL AND BRASS 


J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
Mi A L $ el nana 


Liberal discount to Dealers. 





GARNETT AND DRYING MACHINES 


GARNETT MACHINES 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. 








Proctor Improved Double Fancy Gneaee Machine. 


CYCLONE x28" DRYERS 


4000-ib. Wool Yarn Truck Dryer. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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anor ENGL BOSTON, MASS.USA 
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_ EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Loom with the 
Nerthrep continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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HURRICANE DRYERS 


FOR COTTON STOCK, WOOL, YARN, Etc. 


CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS “Cowest’in Price.” 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 








ELITAT ASTWBVORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





Established 1844. 


WORCESTER BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 


SPINNING RING CO. GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS sRINGS TUBES, CAPS, 4&6, 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, an and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


patos | Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 





Hoists, Waiters for any place, capacity or 
WORCESTER, MASS. ELEVATORS, weight, Electrie, 8 peng Uodonsiie or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug — 
Paint Mulls, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coimin 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping M nery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 








GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


Manufacturers of L oe KI N Ss 
Persian, Welsh and Calf . 


Sole Agents for the U. S., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


"(2 HEDDLE FRAMES. 
WIRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 
STRIPPER CARDS. 
ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
A. GC. THURSTON & SON, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT ct HALE, 











54 1-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 
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x ) Y \(\ Vaiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS. 
S ‘ + BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
) a 4 4» 


TUBES, Etc. 








F WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Elmer, Saiem Co., N. J. 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


Laminar Fibre CL, Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 


COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
MANUFACTURER OF | circular. 


ROVING CANS, . _W.H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


BOXES, TRUCKS, — meee WATCHMAN'S 


Insulating Material, ee 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. | Write for Circular | CLOCK, 


Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr., Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
WORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON. WAS. 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44. JERSEY HICKORY 


Is the toughest and best Stock in the 
world tor 

for Brushing, Calendering, 

FINISHING MACHINER Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, PICKER STICKS. 

Lapping, Rolling. Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steamiug, I fernish lots of them to close and care 
Shearing, Singeing. Wlades, Spirals. Brushes furnished or ful buvers. Seected stock, best finis) 
repaired; Wire Looms. Forming Press for Febrille Goods, und attractive prices Write 

Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma e 

chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. L T.LAa BAR, Besateyestown N. J. 
GEO. ©. HOWARD, 178% Barker St.. Phila., Pa. Express An: Telegraph, Hackettstown 

















COMB CIRCLES Lowest prices without detracting trom 


the quality. All we a-k is for requests to: 
Fallers and Gills, : 
and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. NASHUA, N. H, 
PRICES REDUCED. Manufacturers of BOBBINS. SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 


WILLIAM CRABB & GO., Newark, N. J. | es weeey atdtchne 


‘“GLUGLOSS-GELATINE”’ 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades ot fabrics 
for Fiaishing,. Printing. Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling. and Warn Siz- 
img purposes. Adoepved by a number of leading plants. ‘‘Gluglo-» Gelatine” isa pure, dry, 
granular and colorless product, readily dissolved ani remains odorless. Goes much farther, 
producing superier results ata con -iderably less cost than Kgg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild 
ing, Sizes, Glues, ete Features of this product are the water-pr ofing or repellent finish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable with a sott leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming ot harness We solicit atrial 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., “ena *Pronrietons.” Wayne Junc., PHILA. 
STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. cscs. n2%2 na, tus 
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LINK-BELT 


ELEVATORS ans CONVEYORS 


for handling Cotton Bales. Rolls, Bundles, 


Packages, Coal, Ashes, etc. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 
BEARINGS, CLUTCHES, Saeetees NG, 


Ropesheaves, Etc. 


Catalogue on Application. 


LINK- BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, © Machinists, 
CHICACO, U.S.A. 


NEW ORLEANS, 710 Wnion St. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING 





View of two 20 h. p. Rope Drives 
in yarn mill of 


W.H.Grunpy & Co., Bristol, Pa 


CO., PHILA. AND NEW YORK. 





BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BEe:T Hooks. 
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FRANK E, FIELD, 


Success rto H. M. Wesson & Co 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Haven, Conn. 





THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 


COTTON and WOOLEN 
‘MACHINERY. 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-194 Middle St... Lowell, Waes. 





W. A. JONES 
Foundry and Machine Co. 


53-59 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO. 
Shafting, Pulleys. Gear- 
ing, Friction Clutches, 
Rope Sheaves, Bearings, 
etc. Send for Catalogue. 
Orders filled promptly 

from stock. 


ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


“STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J.M. Alien, President. 
W. B. Franklin, vee Pres’t. 
. B. Allen, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. Pierce, Se retary and Treasurer 
L. B. a Ase’t Trea 
.F Middlebrook, Ass’t 8ec’y. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD, 
LO NOT CARRY MONEY 
WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
Sie AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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General Offices and Salesrooms 27 William St , NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. 
ILLLAOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO, n 
; AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. = 
PH NIX ELECTRIC CO., Norfolk, °9 OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Francisco, Ca! 
GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. J. BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 
WM. GIRBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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Opening the bales and selecting the strongest Tl 
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MANILA TRANSMISSION ROPE 


GUARA NTEE: The Guarantee goes with every rope we sell that 
POP NA NA tN NP more work can be done with it in proportion to cost 


than with any other rope on the market. No exception whatever ; and we will 
gladly refund the difference in price if our rope is not all we claim. 


. he BS » 
: "S606, 





i¢ top is cue off, aud only the butts used 


and toughest fibres. tor Stevedore rope. 


The C. W. Hunt Company make a special rope from selected manila fibre, and known 
under the trade name ot * STEVEDORE.”’ This rope is one quality only, and from the finest 
selected cut manila stock. Two kinds are made, one for the transmission of power, and 
the other for hoisting purposes, to be used wi'h the load on the end oftherope. Particular 
ware is taken to have the twist of the threads and the lay of the strands exactly suited to 
the kiod of work to be done by the rope. A plumbagolubricant is used in laying up this 
rope, which reduces the internal friction of the fibres on each other in bending over the 
pulleys, and also makes the rope nearly waterproof. It isthe only transmirsion rope that 
will stand exposure to the weather. 


The above cuts are reproductions from our catalogue *‘ Manila Rope.’’ which 
contains a brief treatise for engineers, together with formulae tables, knots 
and other useful data. A copy will be sent those interested on request to the 


C. W. HUNT CoO., 


BARD AVENUE, WEST NEW BRIGHTON,N. Y. 
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BIRCH BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE, 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, I NSURANCE 


fine stitch or coarse stitch. o~ KP an 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Conservative Rates. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. ve 
Hahn's ‘aistovea Watehman’s Time Detector. SAM’L APPLETON, 
28 Central Street, Boston, 


This clock is adapted to 
General Agent. 


‘ 
Pa 


2 yy 
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6, 12 or 18 stations and 
the keys are all different 
A hiberal allowance 
made for old detectors. 
For circulars, prices and 
further information ad- 
dress, 

NANZ & C@., 


116A Chambers Street, 
New York. 


2.33 














Established (830. 


Zune WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


BRAND ; MANUFACTURERS OF 


A Transmission / CORDACGCE 


<. And Dealers in Wire Rope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St., N. ¥. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Man 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which vedeces friction between the fibres 
It has preves the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 


COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





DYE sTiCH Ss. 
I make Kattle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur 
House Poles, also Sticks to suit the Wolsten 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton 8t. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 

Presses f 


urable,) and Hand Power Baling ‘or 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 





holm Machine from natural water grown 
Cedar. I also make sticks to suit the 
Klauder, Weldon, and Lorimer machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These sticks 
have been thoroughly tested, and are pro 
nounced the best on the market. I guaran 
tee to give satisfaction to Dyers. Corres 
pondence solicited Write tor prices. 
FRANK BAILEY. Cedar Brook, P.O 
Camden C.v,N. J. 















WATCHES, 








Spec's 





The Passing of the Year 





_ and the coming of the new remind one of the 
unceasing flight of time. A third ofa century has passed 
since there came into being that marvel of time telling,the 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch, 


during which period nearly eight million perfected Elgins 
have been produced —a greater number than any other 
factory ever made in the same length of time. 
An Elgia Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
All jewelers sell Elgins. é 
An interesting Book About Watches sent 
free to all who write for it. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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Established 1884, Telephone Connection, 
The Merchants Sample-Card Co. 
ALFRED S. HATHEWAY. 
MAKERS OF THE BEST 
SAMPLE BOOKS, COLOR CARDS, Etc. 
FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE. 


255 Centre Street, 
S. W. COR. BROOME ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Request. 


TH HOLBROOK ~«.. 


466-470 Washington Street, 
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FRIEDBERCER’S 


EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 


An Unbounded Success. 


Our line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


We have repeatedly called these facts to 
the attention of the trade, but 


Repetition is Often Made 


For the Sake of Emphasis. 
Spring, 1900 Line In active preparation. 


WEESRLY OUTPUT .- - 3.000.000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERGER & CO., 


‘aanaema Philadelphia. 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 


COMBINING 
(HE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WeEFr, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Mag: Ma 


azine representing the 
Textile Industries of 


e United States. 


” Henry G. Lorp. 

Guitp & Lorp, } Berream Lorp. 
Proprietors and Publishers. 

Henry G. KittTrencGe, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON : 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE, 


140 Nassau Street. 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada. 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 
Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Masa , Post Office as 
second .class mutter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 
extra charge 


THe Textite Worto’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE, 
40 caves with +o maps 
Containing full information about all 
COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
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Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobvers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers trum rirst rands. 
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being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 


as to the validity of patents. aig + to give special and expert attention to cases in- 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, 


eather and metal working machinery, including boots 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundred patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma. 


chines, and Electricity 





Patents 


BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. T. 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 


Exchange Bldg., 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


HART ANDERSON 


Mr. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number ot years an Examiner in the U. S. Patent 


Office, in the Division of Textiles. 





List of Textile Patents. 
Kssued December 27, 1898, and Jan- 
uary 3, 10, 17 and 24, 1899. 


Chenille and Chenille Fabric. 616,745. 
J.8. Templeton, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Combing Machine Frame, Cotton. 6'6,- 
794. J.T. Meats, assignor to Mason M. chine 
Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Cetton Gin. 616,761. W. H. Baskin, as. 
signor of one-half to W. M. Toomer, Way 
Cross, Ga. 

Cotton Gin, Multiple. 616,466. T. F. 
Hutchinson, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Am. 
erican Cotton Company, New York. 

Carding Engine Dividing Apparatus. 
616,946. A. Lejeune, Verviers, Belgium 

Cotton Gin Grid. 617,229. M. D. Daroov 
ala, assignor to Ralli Bros., Bombay, India. 

Carding Apparatus. 617,481. W.J. Doni 
gan, assignor to two-thirds toJ. K. Stewart 
and G. A. Clark, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Combing Machine Rollers, Bearing 
for. 617,465. J. R. Hoyle and H. Colburn, 
Keighley, England. 

Cloth Doubling Machine. 618,379. J. 
Edmunds, assignor to A. M. Goodale, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Cetton-sack Carrier. 618,087. 
ilton, Tona, Tex. 

Fibre, Refining Vegetable. 6:6,958. B. 
8S. Summers, assignor of one half to C. 0. 
Boring, Chicago, I11. 

Fabrics, Making Colored Designs on 
Woven. 617,772. F. Rettig, Mulhouse, Ger. 
many. 

Maitted Fabric. 


W.G. Ham. 


Striped. 618,017. H. 


Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H, Massink, L.D, at Amsterdam. 











Swinglehurst, assignor to R. W. 


Sc ott, 

Philadelphia, and L.N. D. Williams, Ash- 
bourne, Pa. 

Kuitting Machine, 
Leicester, England. 

KMaitting Machine. 
son, Chicago, 11). 

Mraitting Machine. 
son, Chicago, II. 

Mnitting Machine. 
Rockford, Il. 

Leom. 618 362. C. A. Littlefield, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Company, 
land, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Let-off and TVake-up Mechan 
ism. 618,291. J. Poyser, Wirksworth, Eng. 

Loom Let-off Mechanism. 618,363 J, 
Ht. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Company, Portland, Me., and Hope. 
dale, Mass. 

Loom. Narrow Fabric. 618,214. O. A. 
Steere, Providence, R. I., assignor to Hope 
Webbing Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Loom Protector Mechanism. 618,374. 
M. (. Bigelow, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Company, Portland, Me., and 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Loeom Shedding Mechanism. 

Continued on next page.) 


617,820. W. Spiers, 


616,600. W. W. Bur. 
616,601. W. W. Bur 
617,089. 


J. F. Nelson, 


Lowell, 
Port 


618,232. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 





ABOUT LOOMS. 


Blanket Loom, No, 128 


We have been loom builders for nearly 50 years. The name of Furbush 
is closely associated with the developement of the woolen loom in this coun 
try, and in the carpet trade our Murkland loom is used wherever the ingrain 
carpetis made. We also make a speciality of looms for rugs 

But don’t forget that we build other looms, notably blanket looms, and 
other looms for heavy goods, also narrow looms 

Our pattern No, i28 is a strong, substantial loom of best material, and 
adapted, with modifications, to weave blankets, table covers, paper makers’ 
feltand heavy cloth 

Our standard widths are 49, 92, 100 and 115 inches, reed space. 

Particulars of a loom 115 inches in the reed space: Revolutions to pick, 2; 
picks per minute, 80; h. p., 1; floor space, 15x5 feet; weight, 2,300 pounds 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





> 
J. H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor signors to Draper Company, Portland, 
to Draper Company, Portland, Me., and Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. Leem. 617,311. W.8. Thomas, Boston, as 
. 618.368. W. I. § ‘ signor of one-half to Whitin Machine 
Leom Temple 16,36 . Stimpeon, Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Milford, Mass., assignor to Draper Com. 
a Loom Battens, Means for Securing 
pany, Portland, Me., and Hopedale, Mass. Shuttle Blocks to. 617,191. O. W. Schaum, 
Loom Warp Stop Motion. 618,364. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
and J. H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., as (Continued on page 116 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONG, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 
We have a variety of styles and prices. 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE-FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 








your request, 
Ex. Ww. JOHNS ME'G. CO., 


100 William Street, - ° - = NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. COLUMBUS. PITTSBURG. 









































GEORGE A. ABBOTT. 












A. 
Amos Abbott & Co., woolen manufac- 


George Abbott of the firm of 
turers of Dexter, Maine, died at his 
home on Church Street, December 26, 
1898. He had been suffering from a 
cold which terminated in pneumonia. 
Up to within a few weeks of his 
death, his health had been compara- 
tively good, and he had been about 
the mill attending to his duties with 
all the interest he had evidenced in 
his younger days. Had he lived until 
next July he would have been 70 years 
of age. He was born in Dexter and 
had always made the town his home. 
His father was Amos Abbott, from 
whom the firm received its name. 

Amos Abbott and his brother Jere 
came to Dexter from Andover, Mass., 
in the year 1820, and founded the 
woolen mill plant of Amos Abbott & 
Co., and they claimed ‘the honor of 
sending the first woolen cassimeres to 
the Boston market from the state of 
Maine. They worked early and late, 
and their business prospered. The 
firm took great pride in the quality 
of its cloth, and none better was 
placed on ‘tthe market. In time the 
Abbott woolens became known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the New England States. Never am- 
bitious to spread, the firm always 
aimed to do a safe, conservative busi- 
ness, always paid good wages and for 
years divided a certain per cent. of its 
profits with the employees. 

For the first few years ‘the firm 
operated only a carding mill, and the 
first cloth manufactured was sold to 
men who peddied it out in the sur 
rounding towns. This method of dis- 
posing of their goods was changed 
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many years ago, and the goods now 
are sold through a New York com- 
mission house. 

About the year 1864, Amos and Jere 
Abbott were succeeded by their sons 
George A. and Job Abbott, who have 
comprised the firm of Amos Abbott & 
Co. up to the time of the death of the 
former. ‘The business of the firm 
prospered, and numerous changes and 
additions to the plant have been made, 
the greatest of which was the erec- 
tion during the summer of 1898 of a 
brick weave shed, three stories high, 
56 by 115 feet, with basement for fin- 
ishing. The new structure is thor- 
oughly modern in every respect. 

George A. Abbott was one of Dex- 
ter’s best citizens. He was opposed to 
ostentation in any form; his dress was 
always of the plainest and he worked 
about the mill looking after the ma- 
chinery, and no employee did work 
that he would in any way shirk. 

He was a machinist and served an 
apprenticeship jin the employ of Davis 
& Furber, manufacturers of woolen 
machinery, Andover, Mass. He was 
much interested in the welfare of the 
town, and was one of the men most 
interested in building the Dexter and 
Newport railroad, acting for years as 
director in the company. He was also 
much interested in the extension of 
the railroad from Dexter to Dover, 
and when tthe company was formed 
he was made one of its directors, in 
which capacity he served for a num- 
ber of years. For 20 years, up to the 
time of his death, he was a director 
of the First National Bank of Dexter. 

His disposition was of the kindliest, 
and he had the utmost sympathy for 
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those who were unfortunate and de- 


serving of aid. It can be said that his 


gifts to the poor were without num- 


ber, and many barrels of flour and 


other necessaries have been left at 


their doors in the night time. Many 


a trader has received orders to de- 
liver goods to needy families, and at 
the same time been admonished not to 
reveal the name of the donor, under 
penalty of securing no further orders 
from the same source. He was deeply 
interested in the Universalist Church 


and Sunday School, holding the 


office of librarian for 21 consecutive 
years. 

The greatest of all his gifts was the 
Abbott Memorial 


that stands on a lot in the centre of 


Library building 


the village, the admiration of all visi- 


tors, and the pride of tthe citizens. 
An expenditure of $30,000 in the erec- 
then 


presenting the structure to the ‘town, 


tion of a library building and 
represents a sacrifice which few men 
When the matter was 
Abbott 


that if $1,000 would be raised by sub- 


would make. 


first discussed, Mr. promised 
scription to be used in paying for the 


lot, he would not only make up the 


balance needed, but would erect a 
library building to cost $20,000. The 
money was raised and Mr. Abbott 
kept his word, but instead of $20,000 
the building cost $30,000, and it is one 
of the best in the State used for the 
purpose. 

The structure was thoroughly built 
in every particular, and, in addition 
to a library room, there is a reading 
room, an art room and a large room 
set aside for the use of the selectmen 
of the latter 
found a large vault, of sufficient size 


town. In the room is 


to accommodate the records of the 
town for the next 100 years at least. 


The building is heated with steam 
and has a gas plant of its own. 

Mrs. G. A. Abbott died about 
years Her 


Miss Lavinia Eldridge and she was a 


bine 


maiden name was 


ago. 
native of Dexter. Two children were 
born to them, Mrs. C. O. Shaw, now a 


resident of Huntsville, Ontario, Can- 


Walter Abbott who has 
been actively interested in the 


ada, and G. 
busi 
ness for twenty years, and who will 
now succeed his father as one of the 
firm. 

Always feeling that the Abbott Me 
morial Library building was not ap 
preciated by some on account of its 
being an added expense to the town 
Abbott 
bequeathed to the town of Dexter the 


sum of $6000, the income of 


to properly maintain it, Mr. 
which to 
be used ‘to partly defray the expense 
of caring for the building. Also that 
his charity work might be kept up be 
left the sum of $2000 to the Universa 
list society, the income to ‘be expended 
by the charity committee of the so 
ciety without regard to nationality or 
religious belief. 

By the terms of the will the prop 
that the 
financial standing of the firm of Amos 
Abbott & Co., will be in no way im 


erty is left in such shape 


paired, the woolen manufacturing 
under the 


surviving 


business to be carried on 


same firm name, by the 
partner, Mr Job Abbott, his son Ar- 
thur P. Abbott Walter Ab 


bott. 


and G. 





Egyptian cotton continues to be firm- 
ly maintained. It 
at this time to consider the condition 
of Peruvian 
full rough Peruvian cotton during the 
year has 


will not be amiss 


cotton. The supply of 


been a meagre one. The 
present stock consists mostly of good 
stapled old crop cotton. 

The 
staple, caused by lack of moisture, so 
The de 


creased buying can be accounted for 


crop of 1898 shows deficient 


long prevalent in Peru. 
by the quiet state of trade with wool 
en mills, and the increased use of the 
relatively cheap American cotton and 
which are used 


other substitutes, 


where durability of manufacture is 


not the essential feature. 


--Intelligent insurance on manufac- 
turing property should be arranged in 
conformity with the methods adopted 
to ascertain the amount ‘to be paid 
after a total loss by fire has occurred 








STATE Al1D TO TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION. 


rhe manufacturing and commercial 
nudustries of this country realize more 
iin ever the importance of technical 
ducation on the part of those who are 
o be entrusted with responsible posi 
jons in the conduct of affairs. The 
importance of this subject to the busi 
ess interests of the country is as 
ital to the commercial and mercan 
ile, as it is to the manufacturing, 
pterests, though the latter, with special 
eference to textiles, is receiving more 
areful attention than any other in 
dustrial branch. For a long time it 
was regarded as sufticient to have one 
well-equipped and ‘sufliciently organ 
zei school for textile instruction, 
vated at a central point like Phila 
delphia; but, now, since — textile 
manufacturing has spread over a 
wider area and become concentrated 
at different points, the value of local 
schools for special instruction has 
come to be regarded as vital to the 
ndustries directly affected. 

Of late, the State of Massachusetts 
1as awakened to the fact that, in 
order to retain her supremacy as a 
nanufacturing community, she must 
naterially contribute to the support of 
educational facilities, by which the 
irtisans employed in her manufactur 
ng establishments shall be equal to 
those anywhere in the world. As is 
well known, a textile school is under 
successful headway in ‘the city of 
Lowell, and another has just been in 
augurated at New Bedford, both 
wing started with State and local aid. 
Those at all familiar with this class of 
schools, wherever located, whether in 
his country or in Europe, know that 
they cannot be swpported upon the 
uition fees of those attending them, 
ut must receive State, or municipal, 
linancial aid. <A petition and Dill has 
cen introduced into the Massachu- 
setts legislature, for the appropriation 
of $25,000 for the support of the textile 
school at Lowell. We should be 
zreaily pleased if the legislature could 


TECLINICAL 


see its wa) clear to grant this petition, 
in support of an object so essential to 
the material progress of the State. 
Massachusetts has always been liberal 
in appropriating money for educa 
tional purposes, without any consider 
ation of the likelihood of many of 
those receiving aid leaving the State 
and engaging in occupations outside 
of it, and, therefore, contributing 
nothing in return. The same policy 
that actuates her toward her public 
schools should, in a large measure, in- 
fuence her in the aid that she may 
extend to industrial education, regard- 
less of the fact that many of those re- 
ceiving instruction will migrate and 
contribute towards the manufacturing 
progress of other States. More money 
is devoted. or expended, for educa- 
tional purposes in Massachusetts than 
in any other State. The relative posi 
tion of Massachusetts as a manufact 
uring State may be better understood 
when it is realized that it has ten per 
cent. of the capital invested in manu 
factures in the United States. Over 
5 per cent. of the employees in the 
textile mits in the United States are 
rm Massachusetts, and the same pro 
portion applies to the wages paid and 
he value of product. Twenty per 
cent. of the value of manufactured 
products of all kinds, in Massachu 
setts, is from her textile mills. There 
is no reason why the State shouid 
not be as liberal in the support of her 
leading manufactures as she is in 
furthering the interest of her agricul 
tural pursuits, towards which she ex 
pends, annually, over $160,000, a con 
siderable portion of which goes for 
educational purposes. The fact that 
the Lowell school has 61 day students, 
the larger portion of which are gradu 
ates of high schools or academies, 
shows to what extent the advantages 
that it offers are appreciated. Over 
three-fourths of these are youths of 
the State, the remaining one-fourth 
coming from adjoiing States, and 
from two Southern States, with one 
from Canada. 

The States of Ceorgia and South 


Carolina have taken action upon the 
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techni- 
their 
An agitation is now going on 
in North Carolina for State aid, 
towards the establishment of such a 
some central 


establishment and support of 
eal education in textiles within 


limits. 


school, to be located in 
location, where municipal contribution 
will also be extended as an additional 
means of placing such a school upon 
an efficient basis. It is expected that 
about $20,000 will be thus provided, 
and when this is done North Carolina 
will be equipped with a school suita- 
ble to her wants, as a manufacturing 
community. 

The textile Bedford 
is already under way, with the proba- 


school at New 
bility of its opening its first session 
with the beginning of next September, 
with a building 
every way complete for thorough in- 
struction in practical cotton manufac- 
turing. 


and equipment in 


It will thus be conducted on 
more limited lines than the school at 
Lowell, which is intended to cover the 
field of textile 
thoroughly, taking not only the cotton, 
but the features of it, for 
which it is well prepared in the way 
of machinery 


manufacturing more 


woolen, 
and instructors to fur- 
nish as complete an education as it is 
possible to attain in any institution of 
its kind. We upon the engage- 
ment of C. P. Brooks as director of the 
New Bedford school, as assuring the 


look 


introduction of a most excellent cur- 
riculum for a thorough course in cot- 
ton manufacturing. Mr. Brooks’s long 
experience and familiarity with the 
requirements of such a school should 
give it first rank at its start. The ma- 
chine builders have contributed liber- 
ally all the machinery to 
meet the needs of the school. 


necessary 


Technical education, however, is re- 
ceiving earnest consideration in other 
lines than purely manufacturing, as 
instanced in the recent action of the 
New York 
which has 
commercial 
modern conditions 
industry, which 


Chamber of Commerce, 
the subject of 
edueation, to meet the 

of commerce and 
eall for the best 


talent on the part of those engaged in 


taken up 


commercial life. It is recognized that 
educational facilities of 
men in 
similar institutions are 
inadequate and fail to equip them for 
competition in the world’s commerce. 
In order to meet this deficiency, the 
New York Chamber of Commerce has 


the present 


fered to business business 


colleges and 


formally passed resolutions favoring 
the establishing and development of 
education, 


in secondary schools and in higher in- 


sounder commercial both 
stitutions of learning in this country. 
That some action of this kind is neces- 
realized attitude 
is taken abroad by commercial 
and 


sary, is from the 
that 
bodies, advocating aiding 
The 


Commerce 


com 


mercial education. London 
has 
taken action similar to that proposed 
by the New York 


commercial 


Chamber of already 
body, by granting 
certificates to students 


who produce evidence of efficiency, 
according to the standard prescribed 
by that Chamber, in certain subjects 
of which ‘the following are obligatory: 
English: 


arithmetic; modern 


(French, 


one 
language 
ish); 


German or 
drawing; chemistry 
physics; and the following, op 
tional: commercial arithmetic; history, 


Span 
elementary 
and 


including commercial history and the 
elements of political com- 
mercial geography; advanced drawing 
and stenography. 

In France, 
cial 


economy; 


the subject of 
education received 
wttention for a number of years. In 


commer 
has especial 
all of the large commercial cities of 
that country, schools of commerce are 
maintained, either 

sidized by the State. 


directly, or sub- 

German cities have for a long time 
been provided with mercantile schools 
of the lower grade, which are espe- 


cially devoted to the study of modern 
languages and ‘the training for a com 
mercial life; but, of late, the impor 
tance of higher commercial education 
has impressed itself wpon the leaders 


in commercial and industrial enter 
prises, and upon governmental circles, 
the result being that steps are now 


being taken in various large cities of 
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ie German Empire to establish high- 
er commercial schools. 
higher commercial 
itself 
several of our universities, in the es- 


The need of a 


education has impressed upon 


tablishment of departments of com- 
taken in 
The 


was the 


mercial instruction, to be 
connection with regular courses. 
University of Pennsylvania 


undertake anything of this 


founded a 


first to 


description, and depart- 


ment of iimance and economy, as long 
1881. in which a 


ngo Aas 


g four years’ 
the end of 


The cur- 


college course is given, at 
which a degree is conferred. 
riculum cousists of public law and po- 
lities, including public administration 
in the United States and other coun 
‘ries, mereantile law and practice, in- 
cluding accounting, history, economics 
and social science, besides’ banking, 
and the revenue system in 


States 


currency, 
the United 
The 
opened a similar branch last fall, and 
California did the 
All kinds of busi- 


and foreign coun- 


University of Chicago 


tries, 


the University of 
same last summer. 


ness require better educated men 


than ever before. Statistics show that 


but one per cent. of the American 


young men go to college, and from 


this number come 58 per cent. of the 


legislators, judges, and other promi- 


nent public officials. A considerable 


proportion of our successful profes- 


and business men are college 


As a matter of fact, only five 


sional 
bred. 


per cent. of American boys enter a 


high school, Ninety-five per cent. go 


to work before reaching the high 


school age. Go among mercantile 


houses who are in want of boys to 
grow up in the business, and one of 
the first requirements is that he shall 
be a graduate of a high school, or, at 
least have passed through all of the 


grammar grades. 





—The that mercerized cotton 


yarn is taking in the manufacture of 


part 


textiles {s of constantly growing im- 


portance, in its utilization. with silk 


and worsted for the production of 


most novel and attractive effects in 


design. The discoveries that are being 


made of the effect of strong caustic 


alkalies upon the cotton fibre, are 
leading to new methods for obtaining 
& permanent lustre upon the fibre it- 
self, and, consequently, upon the yarn 
into which it enters. The lustre upon 


the cotton is due to chemical and 
structural changes in the fibre and to 
these 


This 


lmportance 


mechanical tension while 


changes are taking place. 


is a matter of vital 


that must be considered, and which 


is referred to with considerable de- 


tail in the article that appears in 


this issue on the subject of merceriza- 


tion. Cotton yarn thus prepared is 


taking the place of certain classes of 
goods for lining purposes, for which 
mohair, alpaca and lustrous wool have 
been heretofore exclusively used, or it 
can be used ‘in connection with yarn 
made from such materials to most ex- 
cellent advantage, without impairing 
the desirable appearance of such fab 
rics. Because of its silky characteris 


tices, mercerized cotton yarn can be 


used in connection with silk without 
detected 
The 


have appeared in French and English 


being except by an expert 


cye. combinations alluded to 
goods, and have appeared as a feature 


in some of the silk fabrics made in 
mohair 


Bradford, 


France, and in some of the 
and alpaca fabrics made at 


Eng. 





that American 


in the late war with Spain was due 


It is clear success 
chiefly to brain work, or intelligence, 
The 
tween the American and Spaniard, in 
and skill, 
shown in all of the engagements on 
rhe 
suffering from arrested mental- 


behind the contrast be- 


guns. 


mechanical dexterity was 


land or water. Spaniard seems 
to be 
ity, and living upen the records of 
three 
We believe that Spain 


benefited in the 


Spanish superiority of two or 


centuries ago. 
China 


and will be 


long run, because of their recent de- 


feats in war. Certainly it is to be 
hoped that some good may be derived 


from their misfortunes, 
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The New York Cotton Exchange 
has adopted new rules for the classifi- 
cation of cotton,in which the length of 
staple becomes an iimportant factor in 
determining the price of deliverable 
cotton. This gives an advantage to 
such cotton as is grown in the fertile 
that 
States. 


South-west, 
Atiantic 
can not be 


lands of the over 


grown in the South 
Allowance for staple 
aimed unless at least 80 per cent. of 
shall have a 


one inch, by 


delivered 
staple 
measurement, and 


the cotton 
length of over 
actual such allow- 


ance, if made, shall not exceed one- 


fourth cent per pound, and shall be 


calculated in 32nds of a cent. per 
An extra charge is made for 
The 
tinted and stained 
than 


pound, 


stapling cotton. Exchange has 


also placed cotton 


on to a better basis heretofore, 


the recognized grades of which run 
from low middling to strict good mid 


dling. 





It appears from recent statistics 


that there are in the cotton spinning 
and weaving mills of Japan, 907,967 
spindles, of which 850,542 are ring and 
The average 
ranging from 


57.425 are mule spindles. 
count is given at 18, or 
6% to 401%. The average quantity of 
cotton consumed per month is given 
approximately at 26,663,474 
The number of hands employed daily 
is given as 14,183 males and 50,326 fe- 


pounds. 


males, receiving average wages per 
day, per hand, respectively, 24.80 and 
14.86 equalling 4/5 of a 


cent, United States currency. As will 


sens, a sen 


be noted, about 78 per cent. of the 
labor is female, and 22 per cent. male, 
giving to each employee an average of 
14 spindles. According ‘to the United 
States census, the average wages of 
the American cotton mills were about 
$1 a day in 1890, and an average of 65 


spindles to each employee. 





The Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company, Lowell, Mass., are contem- 
putting up a 25,000-spindle 


Madison County, 


plating 
mill, 
Alabama. 
it would be an important movement of 


somewhere ‘in 
Should this be undertaken, 


Northern capital into the South, for 
textile manufacturing, and will « 
further than any amount of argumen 
to show the advantages of that se 
tion over New England, for the mak 
ing of certain grades of cotton goods 
Alabama, in some respects, is an at 
manufacturing 
establishments, as noted in the erec 


tractive iocation for 
tion of a large cotton mill at Gadsden, 
by the Dwight Manufacturing Com 


pany, Chicopee, Mass, 





—The statement has been made that 
steam power at tide water is as cheap 
or possibly cheaper than water powe! 
inland, and of course, if true, the ad 
freights and the 

commercial 


vantages in neare! 


proximity to centres 
apparent. 

—A. E. Adams stated at a meeting 
of cotton manufacturers, that having 
tested many styles of travelers und: 
varying conditions, on various sizes 
and makes of rings, his experience is 
that a very wide traveler and smal! 
circle give the best results. 

Good running spinning and good 
yarn are not entirely dependent on the 
ring traveler. 





THE TRADE IN TEXTILES. 


The remarkably healthy condition ot 


business throughout the country r+ 
mains, with every prospect favorable 
for its continuance. The strength i: 
manufacturing and mercantile affairs 
is in many respects most remarkabl 
If there is an exception to this broad 
statement, it applies more to the tex 
tile than to any other line of industry) 
Great public confidence continues 
the stability of business, the only dan 
ger being that, with the vast supply o 
unemployed capital, speculation w 
be engaged in to such an extent, wit! 
out due regard to values, that it w 
lead to a sharp reaction, to be follow: 
by a money crisis, involving man\ 
bankruptcy. 

Wool, today, is on the 
twelve per cent. less in value than 
year ago, and taking th 
whole list, about eight per cent. less 


averac 


woolens, 
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Compared with 1897, at this time, 
Olay worsteds (16-0z.) are 26 per cent. 
higher, while dress goods are about 
20 per cent. higher; but, as compared 
with a year ago, these are respec- 
tively 14 per cent. and 20 per cent. less. 
The present condition affecting wool- 
en goods is favorable to a healthy 
trade for the current year, which 
should keep the mills in operation 
with fair profits. The sensation in the 
shape of a reduction in the price of 
goods made at the Washington Mills, 
of a temporary 
only during the time when these mills 


was nature, lasting 
unloaded their supply of goods, when 
an advance was made that is likely to 
remain permanently, if not still fur- 
ther added to. 

The position of wool is very strong, 
due to domestic and foreign conditions 
affecting the price. There is no rea- 
sonable manufacturers 
being able to secure a supply at a less 
than that the 
chances are extremely for 


prospect of 


price now ruling, and 
favorable 
au decided advance, and a more active 
market looked 
The London 


wools, 


forward 


of Colonial 


may be 
recent 


which 


to. 
sales 
with the first of 
the month, exhibited a scarcity of de- 


Ameri- 


closed 


sirable wool for European or 


can consumption. Prices at these 
sales, closed at 74% per cent. above the 
opening, on merinos, and 10 to 15 per 
Very little 


bought for America trade, as the mar- 


cent. on crossbreds. was 
ket on this side offers no inducement 
for the disposal of such wool at a pro- 
fit, to the 
tent of about 5,000 bales, was on man- 


ufacturers’ 


but what was bought, ex- 


and consisted 
largely of crossbreds, which were im- 
peratively wanted for the class of 
goods for which they were intended. 
As we have frequently stated, and 
which is well known throughout the 
trade, merino wool of all descriptions 
is in short supply, and eagerly taken, 
here and abroad, at full prices. Fine 
crossbreds sympathize this 
strong position of merinos, stimu- 
lated by an active demand from do- 
mestic and European manufacturers. 
It was noted at the last Colonial sales 


account, 


with 
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of wool that medium and coarse lus- 
trous sorts were in particular demand, 
at an advance of 15 per cent. over the 
hesitating bids of the previous sales. 
How long a comparative shortage will 
exist in the supply of fine merino 
wool, it is impossible to determine 
from any evidence that can now be 
shown, as there is nothing to be seen 
that will lead one to suppose that an 
in the production of 
will exhibit itself as coming 
from either Australia or the Argentine 
Republic. On the other hand, all of 
the conditions that surround 
sheep husbandry in those two coun- 
tries, indicate attention 
given to the raising of crossbred sheep 
for mutton, the demand for which has 
greatly of the 
better facilities for the transportation 
of 


markets. 


increase such 


wool 


now 


more being 


increased, on account 


carcasses, uninjured, to distant 
People, also, are becoming 
to realize the value of mutton as a del- 
and But, 
from this, the raising of fine wool in 


Australia, and the same applies 


icate nutritious food. aside 


to 


other countries, is being driven away 


from the fertile fields along the moun- 
tain ranges, on to the sandy plains of 
the interior, where disastrous droughts 
are almost yearly contended with, to 
the detriment of the staple. What the 
nltimate effect of this will be, it is im- 
possible to say, but it must result still 
to the 
the 


grades, 


more prejudice of fine wools 
of the 


manufacturers 


and cheapening lower 


upon which 


will be order to 
duce goods at a price that will meet 
the popular demand. Incidentally, let 


us note the increased consumption of 


forced to go, in pro- 


wool by English manufacturers, which 
largely for 1898, that of 
the last ten years; 
importation of 


exceeded, 


any year within 


and the woolen rags 
for shoddy purposes which was much 
in that year than in any other 
within ten years, except in 1892. If 
these statistics indicate anything, they 
show a decreased. use of shoddy 


English manufactures. 


less 


in 


The position of cotton manufactures 
in the United States is 
than it 


much better 
has been for a long period. 
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All staple goods are in a strong posi- 
tion, the current demand keeping the 
market tolerably clean, with favorable 
prospects. Standard brown sheetings 
are 16 per cent. less in price than at 
this time two years ago, and the same 
may be said of standard drills. Some 


lines are ‘higher than they were a 


year ago, but the majority are less in 
Values 
largely by the course of the price for 


price. will be determined 
the raw material, which will depend 
the supply of desirable 
The 1898 


largely upon 
qualities for spinners’ use. 


crop has turned out a relatively small 


proportion of high grade cotton. There 


is a great divergence of opinion 
among European, as well as American, 
speculators and users of the staple, 
regarding ‘the prospective value of cot- 
ton. So long as these opinions exist, 


prices will remain more or less un- 


stable. Estimates of the yield have 
not yet fallen below the eleven-million 
bale limit; but, with this yield, the 
season is likely to close with a large 
consisting chiefly, 


supply on hand, 


however, of low grades. It is thought 
by a large number who are in close 
touch with the cotton markets of the 
South, that should there be a decline, 
or even if there is no further advance, 
in the price of cotton, planters will be 
disposed to curtail their cotton acre- 
age for the present year. We have 
never placed any faith in predictions 
of this kind, as we know that they are 
not to be depended upon, as the nat- 
ural inclination of planters is to put 
as much land as they possibly can into 
cotton, as it 
which 
meet current expenses, and which, at 


is the only crop upon 
they can obtain advances to 
the end of the season, they can con- 
vert into money as readily as a gov- 
ernment bond. And, 
under present conditions, so long as 
planters are able to get 3% cents per 
pound for their cotton, they will con- 
tinue its growth. Anything above 
that j).:.e represents to them a profit, 
or compensation, whatever’ that 
amount may be, towards the labor 
time that they have put into its rais- 
ing. 


furthermore, 


The consumption of cotton is rapidly 
throughout the world, it 
1898, 12,106,000 
weight of 500 
pounds against an average of 
10,791,000 bales for the preceding five 
years, and 9,623,000 bales for the five 
Ellison 


increasing 
having 
bales, 


reached in 
of a uniform 


each, 


years preceding that period. 
estimates that there will be needed for 
the current season, American cotton to 
the extent of 10,150,000 bales. With a 
good demand from manufacturers in 
the United States and from those in 
Europe, the consumption of cotton for 
the present season will be unusually 
large. 
land 
ing the 
mills 


The cotton spinners of Eng 
were unusually prosperous dur 
and the Oldham 


profit of 


past year, 


declared an average 
nearly eight per cent., being the larg 
est declared for any year within the 
last ten, 1890, 
though the profits of that year were 


with the exception of 
made by what was, practically, specu 
lation in the price of the raw material. 

There remains at 
United States a 
siderably less than what was on hand 


the ports of the 
stock of cotton con- 
1 year ago, notwithstanding the in- 
that has come into 
first of September. 
This is due to the large export trade, 


creased amount 


sight since the 
which has been far in excess of that 
of last year. Northern and Southern 
spinners have not exceeded this sea- 
amount, their tak- 
ings over the same period last season. 


son, to any great 


In fact, spinners have confined their 
demands, apparently, to their imme- 
diate wants, showing no anxiety in re- 
gard to the future course of prices. 


A contract has recently been made 
by the Quartermaster General of the 
United States army, for the supply of 
field uniform coats and trousers, made 
of domestic material similar to that 
known as khaki, which 
fabric that has proved eminently sat- 
isfactory for campaigning by the 
British army in tropical climates. 
.i8 cloth was unknown in this coun- 


is a cotton 
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try at the commencement of the war 
with Spain, and it matter of 
much difliculty to secure suitable ma- 
terial to clothe our soldiers that were 
sent to Cuba and Porto Rico. This 
cloth is said to be finished by a pecu- 


was a 


liar process, which is kept as secret 
as it is possible by those who 
manufacturing it. We had a 
sample of this fabric sent to us by the 
which we 


are 
have 
Quartermaster General, 
find to be a closely woven, strong fab- 
about 9.2 


ric, weighing ounces per 


woven on four har- 


three up, one 


square yard, 
left hand twill 


The warp, in the sample that 


nesses, 
down. 
has been sent us, contains about 110 
ends to the inch, right hand twist, and 
the filling about 55 picks to the inch, 
right hand twist. It will thus be seen 
that the yarn is twisted one way, and 
the twill runs the opposite way; in the 
sample before us, one right hand and 
the other left hand. We are informed 
that some of this cloth is finished by 
passing it through a rubber solution. 
One thing is certain, however, that it 
is finished without any sizing remain 
ing in it. 





THE LINEN INDUSTRY. 


There has appeared in some of our 


Western exchanges, lengthy accounts 
of a recent invention on the part of a 
chemist in Chicago, for the profitable 
utilization of flax, result of 
chemical methods of retting. It ap- 
pears that the Albany Linen Mills, 
Albany, Wis., using flax 
thus prepared, working it into towels, 
and found it very satisfactory in ev- 
These mills write us that 
the fibre made 
from different growths of flax, that 
grown for seed exclusively, and that 
grown in the northern part of the 
State for its fibre qualities. 

The inventor, B. S. Summers, in- 
forms us that there are two chemical 
patents involved, and one patent re- 
lating to the digestors for economical 
work. The retting, he says, is accom- 
plished in one hour, and he asserts 
that the flax out with full 


as the 


have been 


ery respect. 


used by them was 


comes 


strength. The following table of 
strength tests has been furnished us, 
by him, which will give a very fair 
idea of the material. 
flax both 


some of the 


He says that he 
wet and dry 
spun, wet spun 
brought to a fineness of No. 30. The 
towels made by the above mentioned 
mills were out of No. 16 yarn; and 
looking towels have 
been made out of 16 warp yarn, with 
flax filling, 


has had the 
and 


some very fair 


the common waste seed 
and some with cotton warp and seed 
flax filling. We are informed that the 
cost of production of the fibre is be- 
tween $2.50 and $3 per ton of straw, 
retted, 


added to this, such as interest, depre- 


with items of expense to be 


ciation, ete. 


TESTS OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 


FLAX. 

Five filament, 11 inches long, 10 inches 
clamped in tes'ing machine. Average of 40 
tests or 200 filaments. Breaking strain meas 
ured in ounces and filaments weighed in 
milligrams. 

Number 1. Courtrai flax 
the River Lys). 
Number 2, 
mers’ process. 


twice steeped in 


Belgium flax retted by Sum 


Number 3. 
natural ret 

Number 4. 
mers’ process. 

Number 5. 


Belgium flax same as No. 2, 


Michigan flax retted by Sum 


Michigan flax same as No. 4, 
dew ret, 


per 
with 


wt. 


filament. 


Kind of Flax. 


Ave. 

Ave, strength 
per filament. 
pared 
No. 1, 





No. 1— Courtrai 
No. 2— Belgium 
No. 3— Kelgium 
No. 4—Michigan 
No. 5—Michig .n 


Number lis considered the finest flax in 
the world. 





A quaint mention of the value of 
a colonial woolen petticoat occurs in 
the journal of an eminent Quaker of 
Flushing, where he makes the entry 
under date of 1683: Martha Joanna’s 
30 weeks’ schooling and what else, is 
paid for by a red wool petticoat to 
Klizabeth Cowperthwaite. 
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The Adaptability of Wool. 


We give below an abstract of a lec- 
ture by J. W. Turner, a well known 
wool merchant of Bradford, England, 
delivered before members of the 
Bradford Textile Society, on the 
adaptability of wool. We are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Turner for the report. 

The wool industry was now so sub- 
divided that the manufacturer could 
buy yarns and go to work upon them 
guided by the highest technical educa- 
tion; the spinner, on the other hand, 
had to be guided by what was known 
as “the rule of thumb.” Cotton, silk 
and flax could be compelled to take 
the forms the manufac- 
turer, but wool would only go its own 
way, and required “humoring.” There 
was no sharp dividing line between 
the various classes of wool. Many 
qualities of merino, for example, 
could be made into either woolen 
cloth, worsted coatings, worsted 
stuffs, or flannel. Leicester wool or 
colonial crossbred, when combed, pro- 
duced a top which was available for 
almost any purpose except the pro- 
duction of woolen goods, whilst the 
noil, or short wool, obtained from the 
same process could only be used, ac- 
cording to its fineness, for the manu- 
facture of fancy woolen goods, flan- 
nels, blankets, or hosiery. Merino 
wool when combed produced a pro- 
portionately long wool or top, suitable 
for the manufacture of the finer 
grades of worsted coatings, cash- 
meres and Italians, but the noils were 
only available for making fine woolen- 
faced cloths, fine flannels and fine felt 
hats. 

It was an old saying that “You can- 
not make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” It was equally true that a 
lustre Orleans piece could not be 
made out of pure merino wool, or 
worsted coating out of Lincoln hogg. 
To take pure lustre as an example of 
the way in which wools could be used, 
the chief sources were mohair and 
alpaca, which could be supplemented 
by the wools of Lincoln, Yorkshire 
and Nottingham. It must be noted in 


desired by 


that white and deli- 
cate colors were made out of mohair 
and English lustre wools, whilst 
blacks, browns and melanges could 
be made of alpaca, llama, or other 
goats’ hair. Leaving the range of 
pure lustre, there was a large produc- 
tion of goods known as demi-lustre, 
made of such wools as Irish, North 
Kent, and colonial crossbreds, 
which made serges, cords, reps, pop- 
lins, various fancies and lastings. 
Amongst those might be mentioned 
the coarser kinds of demi-lustre, such 
as Gloucester, Oxford, Warwick and 
Northampton, and sometimes Devon 
and Cornish. These were manufac- 
tured into camlets, braids 
and buntings. 

Next in order came the mixed 
breeds, which formed a very large 
proportions of the growth of the 
United Kingdom, i. e., wools which 
contained in a greater or less degree a 
cross of the Scotch black-faced or 
mountain wools. Those could be 
made into almost anything. The pure 
blackfaced usually found its way into 
carpets, but the various crossbreds 
were accounted for by the manufac- 
ture of moreens, damasks and Scotch 
mixtures. To the same class belonged 
the Cheviots and the superior classes 
of Welsh and Irish mountain wools, 
which were made into goods of a 
quite: unique character. Large quan- 
tities of the so-called Cheviot goods, 
however, were produced from the 
crossbred wools of Australia and 
Buenos Ayres. Some of these were 
known as Cheviots, tweeds, Scotch 
fancy suitings, Scotch fingering yarns, 
ete. 

In the olden time the finest wool to 
be obtained in England was the En- 
glish Southdown, excepting, of 
course, the very fine Saxony wool, 
which was largely imported into 
Bradford in the early part of this cen- 
tury. Both English Southdown and 
Saxony wool had now been sup- 
planted for dress purposes by the 
enormous imports of colonial and 
Buenos Ayres wool. There remained, 
however. one market for Southdown 


that connection 


etc., 


lastings, 
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which it was not likely to lose, viz., 
hosiery, for it possessed an elasticity 
and a springiness which were not to 
be found in any other wool. It was 
principally grown in Sussex, Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire, Shropshire and 
Dorset, but the Southdown blood was 
to be found, in various proportions of 
admixture, in almost every county in 
the United Kingdom. 

There was no doubt that, during the 
life of the present generation, merino 
had held the most prominent 
position. It gained largely in popu- 
larity at the time when the public 
was becoming tired of lustrous and 
hard-haired fabrics, and for twenty- 
five years it had had the chief com- 
mand of the market. It was soft to 
the touch, would take the most solid 
and the most delicate colors, and was 
available for the heaviest woolen 
cloths, the lightest of ladies’ dress 
goods, and the smoothest of linings. 
By admixture with the well under- 
stood Leicester breed, it had produced 
a vast variety of crossbred colonial 
wool, which was the principal factor 
in the wool market today. With the 
exception of the pure lustre wool, al- 
most any wool of European growth 
could be matched from the supplies of 
colonial crossbreds. 


wool 





—As the wool industry dates back to 
prehistoric men, and the whole manu- 
facture of woolen cloth and yarn, 
from the primitive to the perfect 
state, involves so much care, patience 
and skill, it must have exercised a po- 
tent influence on early civilization. 
Many curious bone combs, in the form 
of a rudely shaped hand, have been 
found among the remains of prehis- 
toric man. 


—A German patent, hardly likely to 
succeed, provides for producing a 
silky lustre by forcing a size or thick- 
ening into the material by means of 
engraved or smooth rollers. 


-—The straw matting which comes 
from China is manufactured from a 
species of reed or grass. 


The Wool Exchange. 


The Wool Exchange is the name giv- 
en to a labyrinth of offices stretching 
from the back of the Guildhall in Bas- 
inghall Street to Coleman Street, and 
forming one of the most stirring busi- 
ness centres in the City of London. An 
English exchange writes regarding it 
as follows: 

Life at the Wool Exchange is inter- 
mittent. There are six wool sales a 
year, and each sale lasts about a fort- 
night or three weeks. On those days 
there is an unusual clatter on the 
glass gangways, a cosmopolitan gath- 
ering quickly comes together from all 
parts of Europe—all is bustle and ani- 
mation. The sales are regulated by 
the Woolbrokers’ Association, a close 
corporation, consisting of eleven mem- 
bers. Only members of this associa- 
tion can sell wool in the auction room, 
and little wool is sold anywhere else. 
Attempts have been made to break 
down their monopoly, but although a 
certain amount of Colonial wool is ex- 
ported to Continental countries direct- 
ly, the London Wool Exchange still 
dominates the market and regulates 
the price. To the Wool Exchange 
must come the buyers of wool—manu- 
facturers from France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and all Continental countries. 
It is a wonderful institution, and illus- 
trates ‘the conservativeness of busi- 
ness and the prestige of London as 
the world’s metropolis. Sales are ar- 
ranged by the brokers when sufficient 
wool has been imported and consigned 
to the members. Every year between 
480,000,000 Ibs. and 500,000,000 Ibs. of 
Australian wool is imported into this 
country. There are also imports from 
South Africa, South America, and 
other countries, making the total an- 
nual importation about 800,000,000 Ibs. 
More than half this vast quantity of 
raw material is retained for home 
manufacture; but we let more than 
half the Colonial wool go abroad. The 
Australian wools are among the fin- 
est, and are much sought after by 
Continental manufacturers. Every 
country, almost every district, has its 
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own kind of wool. The wants of man- 
ufacturers are as varied as the qual- 
ities of wool. 

Buyers at the Exchange know ex- 
actly what they want, and can esti- 
mate to a nicety what they oughi to 
pay for it. Wool is imported in bales, 
bearing names and distinctive marks, 
which enable buyers to identify the 
country of origin. The morning of the 
sales is given to an examination of 
The puycrs 
eatalogues the 
they are prepared to give before thes 
meet in the auction room. Then the 
battle begins. One might suppose that 
the men nearest the auctioneer 
best catch his eye, or rathev his ear. 
The seats are allotted by the Wool- 
brokers’ Association. Wool is sold by 
the pound. The price varies, as a rule, 
trom 3d. to 1s. 9d. Ten to one the 
buyers fix on the same valuation, aad 
a farthing more or less per lb. will 
make all the difference between profit 
and loss to the manufacturer. Hence 
the fierce competition and the simul- 
taneous shouting of the same price. 
On an average lot of, say, seventy 
bales, the difference of a farthing per 
lb. would amount to £30. The for- 
eign buyers are the most demonstrat- 


the wool at the docks. 


mark on their price 


can 


ive, and shout with the greatest per- 
sistency. 

To overcome the linguistic difficult- 
ies, the foreigners have invented a 
language of their Halfpenny, 
the greatest stumbling-block, becomes 
“haf,” “farthing” is ‘“farzing’’ or 
quarter. The auctioneer by long ex- 
perience can apparently pick out the 
successful buyer by the sound of his 
Occasionally, in the midst of 
the fierce babble of tongues, some one 
will shout “Last buyer,” which magic 
words carry discomfiture to the other 
competitors. It is one of the rules of 
the Exchange that the purchaser of 
one lot has the first claim on the next. 
He will sometimes increase his price 
in erder to secure a more valuable lot 
which follows. A dozen buyers may 
be shouting “ten” simultaneously when 
the “last buyer” will put in a bid and 
walk away with the prize. He has 


own. 


voice. 


always tbe preference, and = coul! 
“sweep the saleroom” if he liked; bnt, 
while being “last buyer” gives him an 
advantage, he is also liable to be out- 
bid. The bidding increases by a far- 
thing up to 8d. per Ib., and then by a 
halfpenny, or, in popular saleroom 
language, by quarters and halfs. 
successful buyers have to 


The 
remove 
their wool from the warehouses, with- 
in fourteen days, and pay for ié in 
cash within that period. 





Advantages of Country Mills Over Those 
Situated in Augusta, Ga. 


Editor Textile World: 

The advantage that a cotton fac- 
tory, located in a well chosen country 
place, has over one located in a city 
like Augusta, consists principally in 
lower rates of taxation and cheaper 
house rent for operatives. The taxes 
in the City of Augusta are, for State, 
County and Municipal, say, 2% per 
cent. on a full valuation of the prop- 
erty; and the mill owners assert that 
when the age and depreciation of ma- 
chinery is considered, the assessments 
are much above what their plants can 
be duplicated for at this time with 
new and up-to-date machinery. 

What the taxation is upon mills lo 
cated in country places I am unable 
to definitely state. The 
however, are rarely made on full 
value, and I venture to say will not 
approximate one-quarter the rate of 
the city of Augusta. The same condi- 
tions exist as regards house rents for 
operatives. 

A city lot on which to erect a dwell- 
ing of moderate proportions will cost 
from $300 to $500. On this a 
must be built, and the taxes, insur- 
ance and water rent must be paid, 
which makes cheap rent an impossi- 
bility. The country mill can get sev- 
eral acres for what the single lot in 
the city will cost. 

Most of the mills in Augusta own 
their own tenements, which are rented 
to their operatives at prices from 40 
to 50 per cent. less than like accom- 
modations can be had elsewhere in 


assessments, 


house 








the city. Notwithstanding this fact, 
many of them prefer to live in houses 
rented by Other mills, 
notably the Sutherland 
and Globe, own no houses, their hands 
living where they and they 
have found no difficulty in procuring 
the 


themselves. 
Enterprise, 


please, 


hands at rates as other 
mills. 

One advantage the city mills have 
The 


hatu 


same 


is in a better class of operatives. 
most intelligent and 
rally gravitate to the city; this is the 


ambitious 


case the world over. 

As regards cost of power, there is 
no great difference. The 
the Augusta canal, owned by the city, 
is furnished the mills at their 
for $5.50 per gross horse power, and 


water from 
racks 


is as cheap as steam power can be 
furnished, except it be at the mouth 
of the mine. 

When the country mill, owning its 
takes into account the 
dam, canal, other 


own 
cost of land, 
expenses of 


power, 
and 
necessary improving a 
water power, as well as renewal, and 
keeping in repair, the outlay will ap- 
proximate the amount paid for power 
by the Augusta mills. 

In the past the city mills have been 
paying fair wages, and the operatives 
have been prosperous and contented. 
The country mills have been paying 
less, and their profits have been large. 
Now their profits are greatly reduced, 
and the city mills’ profits are nothing. 

I give below the scale of wages paid 
by the Massachusetts Mills at Lin- 
dale, Ga., and the recently revised one 
for the Augusta Mills. 


MASSACHUSETTS MILLS, GEORGIA. 


Carding Dep't: 


el vatadussadhogndegesoksesse Onn 
f° eS eee err er 1.50 
SE: DEINE 6c ice vccccscrssoccesvs 1.00 
a Se Pree 1.00 
Bhafting Hands ......cccccsccccccccce 77 
GHPIMGGTD «coc vcdecicncccccscnccsccccccce 1,21 
INTE coc vscndscccssccctasscccoscees .62 
WORD sence cccccécccnncscseccses .T2 
Drawing Hands ...........csceccseees 55 
PUENTE ccccescacccsccccccccscocgcetose .88 
BmOOGOTS, 2 occccsiccccccascrccdevcseccces 91 
DE ch. davaetchvecevcdudcqeesenses 75 
DOREY DOOD ccceccscvccocccevceseovess 44 
Spinning Dep't: 
ca cece etcceweseebareeecescedy $3.00 
ER TIEN 6 bra dsnc evades ceessccscocevic 1.50 
MCENOM FAAMGES 20 ccccccccccescccccccces 1.00 
Doffer Hands, .30 to ..........seeeees .40 
Spinners, Filling, 108 Sp. ........... .09 


Spinners, Warp, 100 Sp. 


COUNTRY MILLS 





Spooling Dep't: 


i tate dust uachstdkbhee cubes cdanaenih $ .14 
NE Bs vicab Cason sav ccdudcocutewece 88 
EE ee ee Sea 1.03 
ee SEE oc o ccucacdcnusnceaaa 66 
Weaving Dep't 
i. 6 lt ee! = 
a Mey ra ae GD “ciwcccdcdndeidewéc .20 
f a ee Te 12 
% yds. 72 x 48, Drills ..... Sudeskones 20 
100 yds. 78 x 26 (20 inch Drills) ...... 18 
Webb Drawing, 1000 Th’ds, 7c ...... .70 
AUGUSTA (GA.) MILLS. 
Carding Dep't: 
Overseer . weet onic i .. $4.00 
ee er ear eee Cc 
BT Ue givin, ae 
EN MUNN dda. ve vecedetccandcude -90 
SERA Aa ees 1.25 
Strippers Wan Wuadalact édglveticsaceden 85 
SE DRI idindins 4 Dadea de wevdecacddes -30 
I I 65 
Slubbers (5% cents per hank) ..... 85 
Speeders (44% cents per hank) ...... -90 
PUNE on. cunadoduetasctcatacnevadates 30 
OE eee eee .70 
Railway Hands .... sWeaneseeuseun ; aan 
Spinning Dep't: 
Overseer SS ee ees” $3.50 
2nd Hand ........... bc ttdteneteseuse 1.90 
Section Hands, .90 to .......... tune ee 
SOL ee eee 40 
Spinners, 108 Sp. Warp ............. 10 
Spinners. 108 Sp. Filling ............ 10 
Spooling Dep't: 
ee Be SE UR bhi ehiie ccdascée cicadas $ .15 
OSA aadnaensdedunkin 1.05 
4-Warpers No. 18% .........ccccccece 90 
Weaving Dep't: 
ee Ss SE GHD Kdavceccaddccevces $ .14 
52 yds. 78 x 46 (30 inch Drill) 14% 
Webb Drawing, 1000, 544c. .......... 
WO BO Gk Ce Sdn Wewédccccceecde -90 


Weaving scale based on picks per min., 
picks per inch, and 15 per cent. stoppage 
82c. per day for 5-Loom Weaver, or 
1644c. per loom of 11-hours’ run. 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
Augusta, Ga. 





Effect of the Cotton Spinning Industry 
in China Upon the Kindred In- 
dustry in India. 





WALTER C. WOOD, 
Late Examiner in Cotton Spinning to the 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 


In order to arrive at a true and cor- 
rect estimate as to what, in the near 
future, will be the effect of Chinese 
competition upon the Indian cotton 
spinning industry, it will be necessary 
to compare, in as many ways as pos- 
sible, the bases upon which this indus- 
try is conducted in both countries; and 
from the more points we can view the 
subject, the more chances have we in 
arriving at the truth. In addition to 
comparing the climate, mills, machin- 
and work-people, we must also 
compare the solidity of 


ery, 
commercial 
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the firms, and the ways they have of 
doing business. 

Although Bombay is the great seat 
of the cotton industry in India, cotton 
spinning and manufacturing are to be 
found in many other parts of the Em- 
pire. The trade is successfully carried 
on in Calcutta and Madras, in the Pun- 
jaub and Central Provinces, in South- 
ern India, and in Ceylon. 

But it is not of these mills I wish to 
speak, as they are employed in spin- 
ning yarn for local requirements, or 
have exclusive markets of their own, 
and, consequently, will not be affected 
by this Chinese competition. 

Bombay possesses, par excellence, 
all the necessary qualifications for 
this industry to take deep root and to 
flourish. Here is the great centre to 
which Indian grown cotton is sent, 
and here is by far the largest and 
most important market in India. Dur- 
ing eight months of the year there is 
practically no rain, and the unique 
sight of tens of thousands of bales of 
cotton of all grades may be seen piled 
up in the open air on the huge cotton 
green at Colaba. Here it is bought for 
shipment abroad, and also for the re- 
quirements of the adjacent cotton 
mills. 

A comparison of the progress and 
expansion of the trade during the last 
twenty years is both interesting and 
instructive. We find, that in 1877 there 
were in the island of Bombay, 31 
mills, containing 8-95,204 spindles and 
8433 looms, employing 20,347 workers, 
and consuming 1-61,220 bales of cotton 
of 392 IDs. each. In 1896 there were 
71 mills, containing 21-86,323 spindles, 
and 21,335, employing 78,455 workers, 
and consuming 8-49,678 bales of cot- 
ton, also of 392 Ibs. each. 

Out of a population, at the end of 
1896 (before Bombay was decimated 
by the plague) of 800,000, roughly 
speaking, it may be safely said that 
this industry supported, directly and 
indirectly, one-fourth of the people. 
In addition to this its beneficial effects 
are very far reaching. Immense num- 
bers of workers leave Bombay every 
year, for a month or more, to visit 


their native country, taking with them 
their hard-earned savings, either to 
invest in land, or to improve land al- 
ready in possession of themselves or 
their families. 

It will easily be seen that a large 
sum of money is thus annually put 
into circulation in these agricultural 
districts where, to say the least, there 
is very little ready cash floating 
about, as may be judged from the fact 
that a man’s daily wage is two annas 
only (about twopence). Another ben 
efit to the community is that these 
thousands of country people are 
brought immediately into contact with 
system, order and punctuality, and 
have to be amenable to rules and reg 
ulations. They are taught to be 
smart, decisive and obedient, and can 
see by the ultimate effect on their own 
work and wages, how much better it 
is for them to work systematically, 
than in their old habits of ease. These 
people are not natives of Bombay, but 
come principally from the South Kon 
Kan (Rutuagherry in particular). 
They are essentially agriculturists, 
and, as remarked before, either own 
land themselves, or, through. their 
families, retain their interest in agri 
culture. From a commercial aspect, 
this is a distinct disadvantage, for 
each man has ‘had to serve a sort of 
apprenticeship, and has only arrived 
at a skilful state through entailing a 
certain amount of cost to the con- 
cern where he may have been trained. 
And it does seem a pity that when this 
raw material should have become of 
value, it betakes itself again to its na 
itive country and relapses into its 
former state of uselessness. In order 
to prevent this loss of trained labor, 
an experiment is being tried this year, 
by the Bombay Masters’ Association, 
at the suggestion of Messrs. Tata of 
Bombay (who are large employers of 
labor) of importing hands from an en- 
tirely new district. Their proposal is 
to import workers from the North- 
West Provinces. 

Men, women and children find em- 
ployment. The men and boys mind 
the machines, whilst the children are 
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employed in “doffing bobbins.” The 
women are engaged in reeling the 
yarn into hanks, in which state it is 
sold, either to merchants or to consum- 
ers. It is interesting to note that the 
staff varies according to the caste of 
the proprietors or agents. If a Par- 
see, for instance, happens to be the 
managing director, then, in all the im- 
portant positions his co-religionists 
predominate. 

The hours worked are from light to 
dark; that is, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 











to do is to piece up broken ends and 
replenish the machines with material 
when required, and to take away the 
cetton as it is completed in each proc- 
ess. Inside the mills the tempera- 
ture is naturally high. The writer 
has many times taken the variations 
in rooms at different times of the day, 
and from these observations it would 
be safe to say that the heat varies 
from 90 to 110 degrees, the latter, of 
course, only during the hottest 
weather. The natives meet this by 


HAND LOOM WEAVING. 


in the shortest days, and from 5 a. m. 
to 7 p. m. in the longest days, with 
half an hour’s rest in the middle of 
the day. Of course, although the ma- 
chinery is running this length of time, 
the individual workers are not contin- 
uously employed, for they go into the 
mill compound to take their meals, 
and to smoke their biddies, or native 
cigarettes, two or three times during 
the day. 

The work is not physically hard. 
In reality the principal duty of the 
workers is to keep an eye on the ma- 
chines, which have now arrived at 
such a wonderful state of perfection, 
that the greatest business they have 


discarding clothes and only wear a 
piece of cotton cloth around their loins 
and do not appear to be much affected 
by it. One might think that the atmos- 
phere of Bombay would be exceeding- 
ly dry, such, however, is not the case, 
except during the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February, when the 
north-east monsoon blows, which, be- 
ing a land wind, makes a great differ- 
ence in the atmosphere. A great 
amount of frictional electricity is then 
generated by the machines, and, con- 
sequently the cotton does not spin 
nearly as well as when the air is more 
moist. 

As a rule, the mills are very care- 


a a ae 
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fully managed. Much more attention 
to minute detail is paid than in mills 
in England. In all of them a daily re- 
port is made of the previous day’s 
working, containing exact information 
of the minutest events which may 
have happened. 

They give in detail, for instance, the 
number of hours the engine worked, 
number of revolutions it made, num- 
ber of pounds of coal consumed, the 
pounds of yarn spun, the amount of 
waste each machine made, and a host 
of other particulars. This minute en- 
tering into detail is work in which Ori- 
entals excel, they take an intense de- 
light in working out everything that 
ean be laid hold of and reducing it to 
decimals, and then asking their man- 
agers for explanations. They often 
strain at a gnat and let thousands of 
rupees be lost through inability to use 
plain, practical common sense and 
promptitude. 

During the last ten years the cotton 
industry in Bombay has progressed by 
leaps and bounds. To an outsider it 
would indeed appear as if the trade 
were in a most prosperous condition. 
On giving the matter a moment's re- 
flection, however, one is tempted to 
ask one’s self this question: Are these 
new mills the result of bona fide pros- 
perity in trade, or are they floated as 
pure speculations? 

Now, in India there is a very pecu- 
liar way of doing business. Suppose, 
for instance, three or four persons pos- 
sessing a few thousand pounds be- 
tween them desire to float a cotton 
spinning concern, what do they do? 
Well, they get together a board of di- 
rectors, register the company, elect 
themselves as agents or managing di- 
rectors. In their articles of associa- 
tion, they take very great care to in- 
sert a clause empowering them to 
charge a quarter of an anna (2% 
cents) commission on every pound of 
yarn spun, or of cloth manufactured. 
This commission_is paid to them 
whether the mill works at a profit or 
a loss. 

I cannot do better than quote from a 
pamphlet on “Observations on the 


Management of Cotton Mills, and 
Suggestions for Amendments in tly 
Indian Company’s Act,” published i: 
Bombay in 1894. 

“I would here premise that cotton 
mills are established not as the direct 
ors and agents of these concerns 
would have us believe—and as ofte) 
expressed in public prints—to promo 
India’s industries. I boldly assert, 
without fear of being contradicted, 
that these concerns are floated with 
the simple object of earning princely 
commissions. That man must have 
been a veritable genius who first hit 
upon the happy thought of charginy 
commission at so much .per every 
pound of yarn and cloth produced by 
the mills. I repeat emphatically that 
were it not for this happy mode of 
earning commission, whether the co:n- 
panies were working at a profit or at 
a loss, the directors and agents would 
never have bothered their brains 
about promoting India’s industries. 
They would have soon left India’s 
industries to go to the walls for what 
they cared.” 

Then, again it often happens that 
the directors and agents are unable to 
raise sufficient capital to pay for the 
buildings and machinery, and to work 
the concerns. In this case debenture 
shares are created, and loans are 
raised at a high rate of interest. With 
the result, that what profit the mill 
had made goes to the agents, in 
shape of commissions and in interest 
to loan capital. The writer calls to 
mind a case in which one lac of ru- 
pees annually was swallowed up in 
this manner, whilst the poor share 
holders got nothing. 

Many mills in Bombay are floated 
on these unsound lines, and ‘the only 
conclusion one can arrive at, after 
earefully perusing their respective 
balance sheets, is that if a period of 
prolonged badness of trade were to 
set in, they’ would fall from their in 
secure foundations and general ruin 
would be the result. Indeed, the bad 
time they have just gone through on 
account of the plague, when nine- 
tenths of the hands fled from Bombay, 
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affected 
The agents kept as 
of the machinery running as 
they could, and had to pay 50 per 
cent. more wages to the few workers 
who remained behind. Their idea 
was to keep ‘the mills working at any 
with the following results—less 
quality, greater 
wastage, machinery suffering through 
unskilful management. Some mills 
were entirely closed for a few weeks, 


must very seriously have 
some of them. 


much 


cost, 


production, worse 


but the majority managed to keep a 
part of ‘the machinery working. 

In addition to the agents making 
princely incomes from these concerns, 
their or friends 
ininage to come in for some remarka- 
It is really sur- 
number of separate 


many of relations 
bly good pickings. 
what a 
and distinct businesses can be created, 

and 
have, 


prising 


onto 
You 
cotton selector, the cotton broker, the 


hanging living upon. the 


mills, for instance, the 
inuccadum or man who carts the cot 
ton from the mill, a 
man who makes a 
fortune in a very few years. 

there is the broker, the 
watcher, the coal muccadum, in 


market to the 
respectable 
Then 
coal 
fact 
where a department can be created it 


very 


coal 


is, and the happy possessor of that 
plum soon becomes rich and happy. 
As to the mills and machinery, they 
are fitted with the latest improve- 
ments in engines, boilers and ma- 
chinery in general. No expense is 
spared to equip them with the most 
They fully 
bear the closest comparison with the 


modern appliances. ean 


most up-to-date concerns anywhere. 
The work-people are skilled and at- 
tentive and use the machinery well. 
In most concerns there is a European 
manager who acts as a sort of super- 
It is a surprising fact, that al- 


though the natives have been familiar 


visor. 


and have become expert in the use of 
cotton spinning machinery for over 30 
practically done 


making im- 


years, they have 


nothing themselves in 
provements. They accept and appre- 
ciate new ideas as they are brought 


out, yet they seem incapable of origi- 


nating anything themselves—an Ori- 
ental trait. They are wonderful copy- 
ists, but poor originators. 


To be continued. 





Paducah as a Muaufacturing Centre. 


Paducah, Kentucky, as a manufac 
turing and distributing centre for the 
Central Western States, 


worth consideration by those contem- 


and is well 


plating manufacturing, and meeting 


the progressive tendencies of trade, 
in catering to the large consumptive 
that is rapidly 


growing west of the Mississippi Riv- 


demand for goods 
er, as well as through the central and 
This city, 
with a population of nearly 25,000, is 


southwestern sections. 
located in the heart of the Mississippi 
Valley, 
Rivers, having all of the trade facili 
offered by 
and 


upon the Ohio and Tennessee 


ties that are navi 


great 


gable streams railway systems, 
running in all directions, offering com 
that 


places possess, and thus presenting es 


peting freight rates few other 


pecial advantages for obtaining raw 
materials for manufacturing purposes, 
such as lumber, cotton, wool, etc. 'The 
city holds out rare opportunities for 
the establishing of manufacturing en- 
terprises of all kinds, inducement be 
ing offered by the municipality for fos- 
tering interests of this kind; and to 
prompt the inauguration of new enter- 
such from 


prises, exemption of all 


taxation for a period of five years 
is granted. As a locality for cot 


ton mills. it presents excellent ad 


vantages, as cotton can be ob 
tained different 
South, at a freight cost of 50 cents to 
$1.00 per bale. The from 
Paducah can draw her cotton 


from points in the 
territory 
which 
produces annually about two million 
Steam coal costs, delivered, 
$1.00 to $1.15 per ton, which enables 
steam power 'to be produced at the low 
cost of $6.00 per H. P., per annum, at 


a running schedule of 66 


bales. 


hours per 
week. Water for steam purposes can 
he got at the nominal cost of sinking 


a well, or obtaining it from the city 
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water system, at a reasonable price. 
Freight rates on textile factory prod- 
Louis, 22 cents 
to Chicago, 48 cents to Kansas City, 
and other places in about a like pro- 
portion. Those thinking of establish- 
ing knitting factories should 

look into the advantages of- 

fered by this city, and the 

same may be said of those 

thinking of locating a wool- 

en mill in the Central States. 

The woolen industry in Ken- 

tucky, we believe, has been 
uniformly successful. There 

are 23 churches in the place, 

of all denominations; eight 

public schools; ample bank- 

ing facilities; electric lights: 

and other modern 
iences. Particulars can be 
obtained by writing to Geo. 

H. Dains, Secretary of the 
Commercial and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Paducah, Ky. 


ucts are 18 cents to St. 


conven- 





Perfection Self-Heating Sad Iron. 


We illustrate, herewith, two meth- 
ods of ironing, one that has been long 
in use and followed to a considerable 
extent now, and the other a 
method which em- 
both efficiency and 
pleasure, which is not diffi- 
The 
accomplished by 


new 
bodies 
cult of appreciation. 
latter is 
the use of what is known as 
the “perfection self-heating 
which either 
used for 
heating The 
parts of the iron to which 
interchange- 


sad iron,” in 
gas or alcoho! is 


purposes. 


we refer are 
able, and 
either for gas or wood alco 


may be used 
hol.’ Everything about it is 
of the 
and easily 
child. The irons are made in all sizes, 
and are alike useful for family, laun- 
dry, dressmaking, tailoring and other 
manufacturing purposes. They are 
always ready for use in three minutes 
from the time of lighting. No hot 
fires are required in summer, no dan- 


utmost simplicity, 


understood, even by a 


ger of explosion, insuring comfort, 
and the saving of time, labor and ex- 
pense. 

arguments in 
favor of gas as a fuel, against coal, is 


the fact that the sale of gas ranges 


One of the greatest 


50-fold 


To keep three or four 
9 


has increased over the sale 
two years ago. 
irons hot it is necessary to use a 
burner gas stove, which consumes 20 
feet of gas an hour, at a cost of 20 
cents for 10 hours, while the “perfec 
tion self-heating iron” will only cost 
2 cents to heat for the same period, 


representing a saving of 18 cents per 
day to all users of this iron. 

The success of the irons led to the 
formation, in January, 1898, of the 
Edwards Sad Iron Company, 1420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, with a 
capital of $100,000. 

In August, 1898, the company estab- 





lished its own plant, with a capacity 
of 1,500 irons weekly. 

On November 9, last year, the Phil- 
adelphia Stock Exchange authorized 
the stock list committee to list on the 
exchange the stock of the company. 





Mercerization of Cotton. 


There have been patented in the 
United States, nine inventions per- 
taining to the mercerization of cotton. 
The first patent was taken out July 
20, 1897, and the last one, at the pres- 
ent time of writing, January 10, 1899. 
So little was known about merceriza- 
tion, commercially, at the time that 
the present tariff was enacted, that no 
allusion to it was made in the law, as 
undoubtedly would otherwise have 
been the case, with special and higher 
rates of duty, on account of the higher 
cost of mercerized yarn. 

We propose, in this article, to refer 
to all of these patents, and illustrate 
those that have not already been rep- 
resented in the columns of this maga- 
zine. Many of these patents are of 
foreign invention, and some were pat- 
ented in this country considerably 
after their appearance abroad. In 
one or two instances we illustrated 
the mechanical devices before letters 
patents were secured in the United 
States. 

It is a well established fact that 
vegetable fibres exposed to strong al 
kaline lyes are chemically changed. 
Such fibres acquire a very great 
attractive power for all dyes and 
corrosives, and become 40 to 50 
per cent. stronger. This is at 
tended, however, with the disad- 
vantage that the fibres shrink, 
according to the strength of the fluid 
applied, from 26 to 50 per cent.—in 
hard twisted yarn still more. In 
many publications, mercerizing, so 
ealled after ‘the English inventor, John 
Mercer, is exactly described, as, for 
example, in the recent book on dyeing, 
published in 1895, by Knecht, Rawson 
& Lowenthal, where it is referred to 
at 'this late date, as a process that has 
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“never been used to a considerable ex- 
tent, probably on account of the great 
shrinkage of the web, which increases 
the cost without affording to the man- 

ufacturer and tradesman correspond- 

ing advantage.” 

Everywhere, it would seem, atten 
tion is called to the great detriment 
due to shrinkage. A Lyons, France, 
firm, employs the property of vege- 
table fibre becoming shorter by mer- 
cerizing, to produce in webs peculiarly 
embossed effects. These webs consist 
of silk, and have, mostly in the chain, 
single cotton threads at fixed dis- 
tances. If the webs are now treated 
with the fluids employed in merceriz- 
ing, the cotton becomes shorter, and 
the silk, which keeps its original 
length, is laid in folds, thus producing 
the most diversified patterns. This 
application of mercerizing (taking ad- 
vantage of the shrinkage of cotton), 
has been a subject for a foreign 
patent. 

The very great attractive power 
of mercerized cotton for all col- 
oring materials and mordants is 
of great value. This property can be 
utilized in mixed webs to produce on 
vegetable fibres dark colors, or black, 
or to give silk other desired shades. 
Ilitherto, this kind of fabric had to be 
colored in the skein, or black cotton 
woven with raw silk, and later colored 
in the piece. If dyeing is done with 
substantive coloring materials, in a 
proportionally weak color bath, the 
prepared cotton colors very dark, 
while silk, in consequence of the 
slight mingling of the colored material 
in the bath, remains quite light, and 
can then be colored in all shades. By 
the weaving of fast colored chains, or 
threads, manifold effects may be pro- 
duced, just as in weaving prepared or 
unprepared cotton into cloths, velvets, 
plushes and ribbons. 

The first patent taken out in the 
United States, was by Joseph Weiss, a 
Frenchman, though a _ resident of 
Germany, July 20, 1897. This inven- 
tion is a chemical process for the pro- 
duction of white or colored crepe-like 
designs on cotton, linen, or other fa- 
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brics or yarns of vegetable origin. 
According to this invention, the fabric 
is first treated with an alkaline solu- 
tion, and the parts of the fabric which 
are to form the design are protected 
by a chemically acting substance, 
such as acids or suitable salts or ox- 
ides. The process is carried out in 
one operation, that is to say, the neu- 
tralizing substance is printed on the 
wet fabric, impregnated with the al- 
kaline solution in such a manner that 
this solution is neutralized before the 
contractile action, which sets in after 
the lapse of a few seconds, has com- 
menced ‘at the parts which are to re- 
ceive the impression. 


Pouuey 


Water Ping 


7 


Fig. 1 


The second patent was issued De- 
cember 28, 1897, to Oarl Tubbe, a citi- 
zen of Germany, and is a chemical 
proeess like the preceding, according 
to which method the textures are 
quickly passed through a caustic lye, 
with or without dilution, of a colloid- 
al agent. whereupon they are passed 
through two heavily weighted cylin- 
ders covered with cloth. The material 
is then rolled up in order to exclude 
the air, which otherwise would change 
the fibre in presence of alkali to an 
oxy-cellulose. The process consists in 
padding the tissues with a mixture of 
alkaline lyes and colloidal agents, 
next subjecting the tissues to pressure, 
then rolling them up, and lastly wash- 
ing them. 

The third patent was issued March 
15, 1898, to Richard Thomas and 
Emanuel Prevost, both citizens of 
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Germany and residents of COrefeld. 
We have been unable ‘to secure draw- 
ings showing the process described in 
this patent, which is for the treating 
of vegetable fibre, so as to give it a 
silky lustre and feel, which is obtained 
subjecting the material to a 
stretching action, and in this condition 
submitting it to the action of a mer- 
cerizing fluid, until it assumes a 
parchment-like appearance, and finally 
washing, or otherwise removing the 
mercerizing fiuid, maintaining the 
tension upon the whole until the latter 
is removed. The object is to avoid 
contraction by either preventing the 
stretching. The in- 


by 


shrinkage or by 


Sliding: 
Gear 


ventor’s remark that “if the fibres 
were washed with water before 
stretching, it would not be possible to 
stretch them to their original length; 
they would merely tear after slighi 
stretching.” They suggest that the 
best alkaline lye is caustic potash or 
caustic soda in a solution of 20 to 72 
Tw., which, when cold, has no injuri 
ous effect upon the vegetable or ani 
mal fibres. As an acid, strong sul 
phuric acid of about 110 Tw. is recom 
mended, the application of which, 
however, must be effected with great 
eare and especially must be washed 
out well after brief action. The ma 
terial thus treated shows the following 
valuable qualities: splendid _ silky 
lustre, greater coloring power, and 40 
to 50 per cent. greater strength. 

The fourth patent was also issued 
March 15, 1898, to Thomas and Pre- 
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vost. As will be noticed, these parties 
took out two patents the same day. 
Che one here referred to is illustrated 
in Fig. 1, and relates to the process of 
treating the vegetable material to the 
primary action of a mercerizing fluid, 
without tension, until it 
parchment. like 


assumes a 


appearance, then 





stretching the individual fibres, it is 
well for our readers to bear in mind, 
is an important claim of the inventors 
as their discovery. The accompanying 
illustration will, we think, be under- 
stood without any particular reference 
to it on our part. We have given a 
top view of the machinery, the shaft 














stretching it sufficiently to prevent its 
ultimate shrinkage, while it is exposed 
to the further action of the merceriz- 
ing fluid, and finally neutralizing or 
removing ‘the latter from the fibre, 
while it is kept stretched. In this in- 
vention, an attempt: has been made to 
stretch long fibred and hard spun cot- 
ton during mercerizing. For this pur- 
pose, the stretching machines usually 
found in dyeing and finishing works 
have been found insufficient, and more 
powerful machines have had to be con- 
structed. 
of long fibred or hard spun cotton, a 
new, surprising and industrially valu- 
able result namely, 
that the threads, yarn, cloth and other 
fabric took on a brilliant-like lustre. 
This surprising result is explained 
by the inventors, that, in this 
there no longer occurs a 

slipping of the individual 
im the thread, because the fric- 
tion on one another of the long 
and tightly twisted fibres is too great 
to allow such slipping, but that the in- 
dividual tibres, in consequence of the 
powerful stretching of the goods, are 
themselves elongated. 
ment of a silky lustre on cotton, by 


In this powerful stretching 


was discovered, 


case, 
relative 
fibres 


This develop- 


being driven by pulleys, and the 
stretching mechanism operated by 
means of worm gears, one of the gears 
being capable of sliding on the shaft 
and caused to turn with it by a spline. 


























Fig.3 


The yarn two arms, as 
During the stretching of the 
yarn, the arms upon which it is plac- 
ed are slowly rotated by the shaft and 
the two worm gears. After the yarn 
is sufficiently mercerized and stretch- 


is put upon 
seen. 
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ed, it is sprinkled with water from 
the water tube, in order to remove the 
alkaline liquor. 

The fifth patent was issued Septem- 
ber 13, 1898, to Alfred Wyser, a citizen 
of Switzerland, the invention having 
for its object an apparatus for mercer- 
izing yarn, particularly cotton yarn, in 
which the hanks are arranged on an 
adjustable reel, which was illustrated 
and Textile World, 
last puge 59. The reel is 
mounted and revolves on its axis, in a 
provided with a sprinkling 
As we described the points of 


described in the 
October, 


vessel 
device. 


this machine last October, it is not 











for which letters patents were granted 
March 15, 1898. Again briefly refer- 
ring to these latter patents, the proc- 
ess covered by the first one consists 
in first subjecting the material to 
stretching, then mercerizing it, main- 
taining the tension during the opera- 
tion of mercerizing, and finally, when 
such operation is completed, relaxing 
the tension. The process covered by 
the second patent differs from that of 
the first one, mainly in that the ma- 
terial is first subjected to the mercer- 
izing action, without tension, and 
then after the material is wetted by 
the mercerizing fluid, subjected to a 















































necessary for us to enter upon them 
here. 

The sixth patent was issued Novem- 
ber 29, 
feld, 
and 
July, 1898, page 95. 


1898, to Emanuel Prevost, Cre 
illustrated 
Textile World, 
Our information 


Germany, and was 


described in the 


concerning this machine was first ob 
tained from foreign sources, a number 
of months, it would seem, before let- 
patents 
United States. 
our readers to refer to our last July 


ters were granted in the 


We shall have to ask 


number for particulars concerning this 
device, the object of which is to in:- 
part a permanent gloss or silky finish 


to textile and textile fabrics. 
This patent should be taken in connec- 


tion with the 


fibres 


two mentioned above, 


stretching action sufficient to produce 
While 
processes produce remarkable results, 


a silky lustre and feel. these 
it was discovered by the inventor that 
a more permanent and greater gloss, 
or silky finish, could be imparted to 
fabrics, by 


such fibres or subjecting 
them to pressure during the time be- 
tween the dipping of them into the 
mercerizing liquid and the washing, or 
removal of the mercerizing fluid and 
drying, which is said to be accomplish- 
ed by the later patent first referred to 
in this paragraph, which 
necessary finish throughout the whole 
area of the material, or on portions 
only of the fibres or fabric so that a 
design or figure may be produced. 


The seventh patent was granted 


gives the 
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December 27, 1898, to James R. Hope, 
Philadelphia, which we _ illustrate 
herewith, as Figure 2. The machine 
is provided with a main frame, hav- 
ing one or more overhanging supports, 
extending along the sides and having 
attached thereto a power driven roller, 
and one or more loose rollers. The 
lower rollers alone rotate in the liquid. 
Our illustration gives a transverse sec- 
tional elevation of the machine, which 
ean be readily understood, we think, 
by any one familiar with dye-house 
machinery. By adjustment of the up- 
per and lower rollers, any desired de- 
gree of tension may be put upon the 
yarn treated. When the machine is 
used for mercerizing, the frame A, 
with its rollers, is lifted up by a suit- 
able crane, or hoisted (not shown) 
above the vat, and the yarn placed 
over the ends of the rollers. The 
lower rollers are then adjusted to se- 
cure the proper tension and the ap 
paratus lowered into the vat, or the 
tension may be adjusted after the ap- 
paratus is lowered into the vat, as 
may be most convenient. 

The eighth patent was also granted 
December 27, 1898, to Henri David, a 
citizen of France. We illustrate this 
in Figure 3, which will require but 
litth description to be understood. 
This invention relates more particu- 
larly to an apparatus to be employed 
for preventing shrinking, and for 
stretching woven fabrics during the 
process of mercerization and subse- 
quent processes. The mercerization of 
the fabrie is effected by distributing 
the liquor upon the upper surface of 
the cloth, which is below subjected to 
suction, so that the liquid is forcibly 
drawn through the substance of the 
cloth, in such a manner that every 
fibre is thoroughly impregnated. ‘The 
suction may be produced by any suit- 
able means which will effect a more 
or less perfect vacuum. The mercer- 
izing liquid is supplied through the 
pipe shown in the illustration, whence 
it flows into a receiver, in the bottom 
of which there is a series of ajutages 
which distribute the liquid upon the 


face of the cloth. The operation of 


the apparatus is as follows: The cloth 
passes at the end of the machine over 
the usual stretching, or _ tension, 
staves; the selvages seized and held 
by the points, or grippers, on the ten- 
tering chains, which should be ar- 
ranged at such a distance as to hold 
the cloth at its desired width. The 
impregnation by the mercerizing solu- 
tion is made at the suction pipe, and 
the subsequent washing done else- 
where. The inventor does not con- 
sider it essential that the washing on 
the machine should be very thorough, 
because the simple passage of the 
water through the cloth will so dilute 
any mercerizing solution left therein 
that it will thereafter be inoperative 
to produce shrinkage. 

The ninth patent was granted Janu- 
ary 10, 1899, to H. W. Butterworth, 
Philadelphia, which we _ illustrate 
herewith as Figure 4. The object of 
this invention, or machine, is to pro- 
perly stretch and hold the cloth 
against shrinkage or contraction, 
while subjecting it to the action of the 
merceerizing liquid. In carrying out 
the idea of this invention, there are 
employed endless chains, or convey 
ers, with pins, or clamps to hold the 
lateral edges of the fabric, the convey- 
ers passing over suitable guide wheels 
which carry the fabric into the alka- 
line bath, and then into the washing 
bath, with or without an intermediate 
acid bath. The illustration that we 
give to show this invention is a sec- 
tional elevation midway of the ma 
chine. The fabric is first delivered to 
the convey chains, and never relaxed 
until the operation is complete, thus 
obviating any handling of the fabric 
in the wet or intermediate operations. 
It will be observed that as the width 
of the fabric is maintained, no :natter 
how strong the shrinking action, the 
commercial value, as to the width of 
the fabric, is not decreased by the 
treatment. 

—The advent of the United States 
into the ranks of the great powers is 
bound of itself to raise some import- 
ant questions, 
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Modern Wool Drying. 


Until the past few years a wool dry- 
that 


floor-space 


er of any considerable capacity 
was economical in labor, 
and heat 
and, until the advent of the automatic 
machine, advantageous 
drying was one of the main difficul- 


ties experienced by a woolen manu- 


was an unknown quantity, 


continuous 


facturer. 

After many long and tedious exper- 
iments, the Philadelphia Textile Ma- 
chinery Company, Hancock and Som- 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
duced their “Cyclone” automatic con- 
tinuous machine for drying 
which marked the beginning of a de- 
cided progress in this branch of the 
industry. Under all the old systems 
it was imperative that a uniformly 
low temperature be maintained in or- 
der to prevent harshness in the fibre 
(one of the chief features in success- 
ful wool drying),—consequently the 
capacity was comparatively small. 
Sometimes, however, in order to meet 
the requirements of capacity, a high 
temperature was used, greatly to the 
detriment of the stock 

As a result of their experiments, 
the Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Company found that harshness was 
produced by two causes, i. 
temperature on dry stock and a lack 
of air circulation, or, in other words, 
a baking of the stock. They 
learned that by subjecting the stock 
to a high temperature, say 180 de- 
grees, when it first entered the dryer, 
and gradually reducing it by means 
of their successive compartment sys- 
tem until it from the ma- 
chine at the comparatively low tem- 
perature of 110 degrees, that the re- 
sult obtained was in reality the same 


ersei pro- 


wool, 


e., a high 


also 


emerged 


as by cold air drying. 

The grading of heat in the succes- 
sive chambers produces a soft fibre, 
free from harshness when dry, which 
is due to the fact that on entering the 
dryer the stock contains its maximum 
amount of moisture, which counter- 
acts the bad effects of the high tem- 
perature to which it is subjected. The 


actual temperature of the stock at 
this stage of the drying is, however, 
much less than that of the air in the 
The 

moisture is, of 


enclosing chamber. greatest 


amount of course, 
in the first compartment, 
stock passes on through 
the successive chambers the temper- 
ature is reduced to correspond , with 
the amount of moisture still remain 
until the finally emerges 
from the dryer soft and lofty, as well 
as dry. 


evaporated 
and as the 


ing, wool 


These machines range in capacity 
from 2,900 Ibs. to 15,000 Ibs. per day 
and are built complete in such a man 
ner that they be readily taken 
down and shipped in compact form. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Com 
pany manufacture the 
proved Garnett machinery, 
metallic cylinders, ete., as 


ean 


latest im 
reclothe 
well as 
building a most complete line of dry- 
ing machinery. 





Tallow and Cottonseed Oil. 


Tallow is sometimes, but only occa- 
sionally, used in scouring cotton goods, 
and its introduction into tthe lye is 
done for the same purpose as in the 
case of rosin—-viz., the emulsification 
of oily matters on the cloth and their 
consequent removal. In purchasing 
tallow care should be taken that the 
sample is not adulterated with min- 
eral oil or unsaponifiable matter, oth 
erwise oil stains will result from its 
use. Tallow is largely adulterated, 
but if free from mineral oil or wax 
adulterants used will not 
affect its use in bleaching. The pres- 
ence of mineral oil or wax in tallow 
ean very easily be detected by boiling 
a small piece of the tallow with an 
alcoholic solution of caustic potash, 
and pouring the liquid so obtained 
into a large volume of water. If the 
tallow is free from mineral oil or wax 
the solution will clear, the 
production of a indi 
cating the presence of foreign unsa- 
ponifiable matter. This test will be 
quite sufficient for a 


the other 


remain 
turbid solution 


bleacher, be 
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~ause, although it will not indicate 
very small amounts of mineral oil or 
wax, it will show whether the sample 
is suitable for his purpose, as the 
amount of oil not shown by this test 
would be too small to cause defects 
in bleaching. 

Cottonseed oil is used to a small ex- 
tent in the same way as tallow, and 
for the same purpose. It must be 
quite free from mineral oil or wax. 
Cottonseed oil is sometimes used in 
order to remove oil stains on cloth, 
which have resisted bleaching by the 
ordinary process. For this purpose 
the stains are painted over with cot- 
tonseed oil, and then sent through the 
bleaching process again. Generally 
the stains will have been removed 
after this treatment. The action of 
the oil seems to be due to its soften- 
ing the more or less oxidized oil on 
the cloth, which is then readily re- 
moved by the soap formed as a result 
of the action of the alkalies on the 
readily saponified cottonseed oil. 
When the oil stains are due to mineral 
oil, this is removed by emulsification 
with the formed during the 
bleaching process. 


soap 





A Scheme for Booming Manufacturing. 


A suggestion has been made by 
prominent citizens of Georgia inter- 
ested in the booming of the industries 
of Atlanta, that the sum of $300,000 be 
in cash, by the citizens of that 
city, and put for investment into the 
hands of trustees selected from the 
ranks of Atilanta’s practical business 
It is expected that these trus- 
tees can be induced to act without 
pay, since they would thus be giving 
their services to promote the city’s 
welfare. With the sum mentioned, it 
is proposed that the erection of a cot- 
ton factory be at once begun, to cost, 
when completed, the full sum of $300,- 
000, exclusive of the real estate upon 
which it is to be built, as it is be- 
lieved that many of Atlanta’s prop- 
erty owners would be glad enough to 
donate real estate for this purpose. 
When everything is in readiness, it is 


raised, 


men. 


proposed that the trustees go into the 
market, and without delay proceed to 
dispose of the factory, even though it 
may be necessary to sell for less than 
cost. In that event Atlanta would 
still be getting the benefit of the im- 
provement. With the amount realized 
from the sale, another cotton factory 
could be erected and disposed of in the 
same manner, and so on until the fund 
in the hands of the trustees is reduced 
to $100,000. Then it is suggested that 
the trustees turn their attention to 
other manufacturing enterprises, giv- 
ing the city the benefit of the best 
variety in this respect, which the nat- 
ural advantages of that immediate 
locality will permit. The scheme is 
endorsed by Gen. John D. Gordon, of 
Georgia, who says that if such a pro- 
gramme could be inaugurated and car- 
ried through, it would prove an incal- 
culable benefit to the city. 





Exhibit of American Products. 


A bill, which passed the Senate 
without opposition, is now before the 
House, having been unanimously rec- 
ommended by the committee having it 
in charge, authorizing and encourag- 
ing the holding of a national exposi- 
tion of American products and manu- 
factures, especially suited for export, 
at Philadelphia, sometime during the 
current year. This bill would have 
passed the House at the time of the 
committee’s recommendation, but it 
reached that body quite late in its ses 
sion, and was laid one side, due to the 
It has 
been arranged to bring the bill up in 


introduction of war measures. 


the early days of the session, and we 
trust that it will favorable 
eonsideration, and pass with a neces 
sary appropriation to carry it into 
proper effect. Briefly stated, the bill 
provides for the holding of a national 
exposition, under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Exposition Association; 
for the admission to such exposition 
of such articles not of American man- 
ufacture, and such other objects as 
may conduce to the interest of the ex- 
position and be useful for comparison 


receive 
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with American products and manufac- 
tures; for the importation free of duty, 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 
articles imported for exposition; for 
the sale of such articles on payment 
of the duties imposed thereon by the 
general revenue laws in force at the 
date of importation; for the appropria- 
tion of $50,000 out of the Treasury of 
the United States for enabling the col- 
lection in foreign markets of samples 
of merchandise in favor and demand 
therein, and illustrating the manner 
in which merchandise for such mar- 
kets should be prepared and packed, 
together with necessary data for the 
instruction and benefit of American 
manufacturers and merchants, and 
thereby laying ‘the foundation of a 
great system of national commercial 
education; for an appropriation of 
$300,000 to aid in providing buildings 
necessary for the purpose of the ex- 
position, and for the purpose of col- 
lecting, installing, and caring for such 
an exhibit by the United States Govy- 
ernment as may be found expedient 
and desirable. 





European Fall Lines. 


No. 1. 


( Reported by the European Pattern Supply Co., 
32 Greene St., New York.) 


The manufacturing centres of Eu- 
rope in the woolen industry are busily 
engaged in the preparation of their 
sample lines for the coming fall sea- 
son. The lines are to a greater part 
finished and are being shown to the 
European 


trade. in comparing the 


fabrics, and especially the English, 
German and Belgian, with our domes- 
tic makes, it strikes us most forcibly 
that the former contain a great many 
twisted yarn patterns which are en- 
tirely obviated in American fabrics, 
which is due to the fact ‘that in most 
of the plants in this country machines 
for that purpose are not being used. 
A large number of our manufactur- 
ers, and especially those who have, 
for years, made nothing but staple 


suitings, do not seem to realize the im- 


portance of bringing out novelties, but 
confine themselves mainly to staple 
lines. It was. the intention of the 
Dingley bill, not alone to protect our 
home industries against foreign com- 
petition, but also to elevate our in- 
dustry by permitting manufacturers, 
with the protection of a high tariff, 
to experiment on desirable fancy 
goods, such as have exclusively been 
imported from Europe. The manufac- 
turers of other industries have taken 
advantage of the experiences and in- 
telligence of European manufacturers 
and have readily adopted their tactics. 

It is well known that Europe looks 
with envying eyes upon our increas- 
ing inroads on the Buropean markets 
in the iron, steel, machine and electri- 
cal business, and yet one of the main 
industries, the textile, which is re- 
ceiving such bountiful protection by 
the enactment of the Dingley tariff, 
appears to be neglected in comparison 
with the others. It cannot be asserted 
that we do not manufacture a suffi- 
cient amount as to put ourselves in a 
position to compete in the export trade 
with European countries. To the con- 
trary, our production is so immensely 
large that will be 
compelled to seek outlet in other mar- 
kets. 
this 


before long we 


How soon and to what extent 


will be accomplished will de- 
pend upon the efforts of our woolen 
manufacturers. It is obvious that the 
government should enact special laws 
to encourage the export trade in the 
entire textile industry. This, once ac- 
complished, will find the wool market 
healthier condition and 


in a soon 


bring up the woolen industry to a 


standard never before known in the 
history of its existence. 

In looking over the English fancy 
lines we observe that worsted is not 
used to the extent as in former years. 
We said in our previous article that 
fabrics composed wholly or in part of 
have been imitated in such 
a variety of cheap fabrics that the 
value of high priced worsted goods 
has been greatly depreciated and for 
this reason the English manufacturer 


is making more effects of worsted and 


worsted 
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cheviot yarn combined. This combi- 
nation gives him an opportunity to 
develop an immense variety in de- 
signs, and an imitation of the rich col- 
orings is next to impossible in lower 
grades. Especially the and 
Olive colors in all shades give strik- 
ingly handsome effects. Plaid pat- 
terns have again the field, single as 
well as double, and the business on 
them has been so successful that we 
can safely predict a preference for 
these patterns will be shown for the 
present fall and the coming spring 
season. We furthermore see a large 
variety in tweeds and smooth-faced 
cassimeres; and, as regard designs, an 
overwhelming plurality of check and 
plaid effects. These 
mand the better trade 
that here also the finish, half melton 
and half velour, is predominating. 
The feeling and effect of this finish 
are perfect, and we also find the same 
applied to qualities of lower material 
which are thereby made more desirable 
and suitable for the trade. 

Very good lines in pantaloonings are 
in the market from Huddersfield, Hal- 
ifax and other places. Here we find 
a large representation of the staple 
worsted designs, but also a large 
amount of the old and genuine velour 
patterns. In trouserings, 
mostly fine, solid designs are repre- 
sented, which accord with the quiet 
taste for this article; different from 
the worsted trouserings, in which 
there is a larger combination of col- 
orings and effects than in former 
years. Broad designs with narrow 
worsted or silk effects, are again on 
the market, and they appear desirable 
in comparison with the simple staple 
stripes. Handsome effects are also 
shown in cheviot trouserings and the 
old herringbone effects ‘have come to 
the front again. Overcoatings are be- 
ing offered in kerseys and in plain and 
mixed meltons, in— chinchillas with 
fine naps, also in boucles 
and montagnacs, but we cannot men- 
tion anything of a novelty in this line, 
and, in fact, the taste for plain effects 
in overcoatings is so well established 


brown 


lines will com- 


and we see 


velour 


worsteds, 


that the only variety which is offered 
from one season to another is in color- 
ing and finish. A large assortment, 
however, is shown in all sorts of 
grays and gray mixtures, in diagonals 
as well as in kerseys and meltons. 
This pictures about ‘the entire line 
of the English manufacturer, and the 
latest reports inform us of a satisfac- 
tory business for the continent. There 
is no doubt that a large percentage of 
the high priced English fabrics will 
be exported to America, and what 
amount of business is thereby lost to 
the American manufacturers can be 
easily arrived at from the statistics, 
which show an amount equal to the 
production of at least 15 to 20 large 
mills. The 
from Bradford, Leeds, etec., as presi 
dents, beavers, repellants, will not fig- 
ure in competition to the 
manufacturer, neither the worsted 
clay diagonals. This fact is well known 
to the English manufacturers 
commission houses, 


English staple articles 


American 


and 
and their pros 
pects in these lines are consequently 
not very hopeful. 

In our next article we will describe 
in particular the products of 
many, which stand second in the tex- 


Ger- 


tile industry of the world. 





American Silks at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 


The silk manufacturers of the Un 
ited States have not come to any defi- 
nite understanding concerning what 
they will do in the way of exhibiting 
their products at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900. There has been some 
talk of an exhibit of this kind, to be 
made by the Silk Association of Am 
erica, on behalf of all manufacturers, 
rather than by the individual 
cerns themselves. The expense of in 
dividual exhibits is considerable, and 
there is a sentiment that little can be 
hoped for in the way of exporting silk 
textiles made in this country, which 
takes away the main incentive for an 
exhibition of this kind. However, un- 
der considerable pressure it is thought 
that the silk manufacturers might 


con 
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consent to make a joint exhibit 
through their national association. It 
may be that the sewing silk and ma- 
chine twist manufacturers, like Beld- 
ing Bros. & Company, and the Nono- 
tuck Silk Company, may be disposed 
to exhibit separately, as they have 
done at former foreign 
The foreign field is quite open in this 
branch of the trade, as the specialties 
of the companies just mentioned are 
sold in and London at 
prices, considering their quality. 


expositions. 


Paris good 





Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


It is now nearly ten years since The 
Bristol Company of Waterbury, 
Conn., began -manufacturing their 
patent steel belt lacing, which has 
become within that time familiarly 
known and very generally used at 
home and abroad. There are 
one hundred different sizes and 
lengths adapted to different styles 
and widths of belting. The illustra- 
tions, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, show the three 
different types that are made, of 
which Fig. 1 represents that original- 
ly placed upon the market and de- 
signed particularly for leather belts. 

The type, illustrated in Fig. 2, was 
brought out later to meet the demand 


over 


READY TO APPLY 

FIG. 1. 
for a fastener for woven belts, such 
as are made of cotton and rubber. In 
this style the distance between the 
rows of spurs is greater than in the 
original form shown in Fig. 1, and 
thus affords a better hold on ends of 
a belt of a woven or fibrous nature. 
Both types of lacing shown in Figs. 1 
and 2 have the patented feature that 
they are formed from blanks of a zig- 
zag shape, said shape being such that 
the blanks may be successfully cut 


FINISHED JOINT 


from a ribbon of steel without the 
waste of material. 

The latest design, shown in Fig. 3, 
which is now being introduced, com- 
bines the special features of both of 
the previously described types, the es- 
sential difference being that there are 
two rows of spurs on each side of the 
centre, instead of one. The patented 
features of this latest design are that 


READY TO APPLY 
FIG, 2. 


the blanks used are of a zig-zag form 
and that they may be successfully cut 
from a ribbon of steel without waste 
of material, each blank as it is cut off 
simultaneously forming 
the blank for the next lacing. 


one side of 

The advantages of this new form of 
lacing are that it is equally applicable 
to leather, 
that the double rows of spurs on each 
side of the joint insure great strength, 
especially applied to old and 
belts. All the above 
types have been carefuly designed to 


cotton or rubber belts, and 


when 


partially worn 


READY TO APPLY 
FIG. 8. 
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maximum strength with mini- 
amount of material. All three 
types are easily applied without use 
making smooth and 
Samples will be mailed 


free on application to the makers. 


give 


mum 


of special tools, 


elastic joints. 


—A recent publication on merceriza- 
tion of the cotton fibre, by Paul Gard- 
ner, contains some tables, illustrating 
the contracting action of caustic soda 
under various conditions. 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
ARTICLE VII. (Continued). 


CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK, 


Copyrighted. 


There is shown in Figure 43, a half- 
two sections of laps, taken 
The marked A, is 
from a card provided with a feed plate 
while B is taken from an old one with 
the two-feed rolls. The point where 
the fibres are liberated is indicated by 


tone of 


from cards. one 


FIG, 


a horizontal line, and it will be seen 


that in section A, they are combed 
cleaned for a 
tion of their length 
which receive very little combing be- 


fore they are taken away by the lead- 


and much greater por 


than those in B, 


er. Many are broken by this method 
of feeding. 

A section of the leader, the cylinder 
and the parts connected, and a section 
of a flat in relation to the cylinder are 
shown in Figure 44. 

The mote knife D is adjusted in 
either direction, horizontally by mov- 


ing the bracket D*, by which it is at-. 


tached to the leader shroud, and ver- 
tically by the screw D*. The correct 
distance, from the teeth of the leader, 
may be, in this way, very easily ob- 
tained and, as the leader shroud 
moves with the leader shaft, when the 
position of the leader is changed, the 
mote knife moves with it, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of resetting. 
the 
the 


Over 
steel cover J, called 
bonnet. At the _ point, 
where this cover and the back plate 
T come 


leader is a 
leader 


together, is placed a round 


48. 


iron rod I’, covered with flannel. This 
rod serves as a fill-up piece, prevent- 
the and short fibres from 
blowing out. Resting upon the feed 
roll, between it and the leader 
bonnet, is another rod P, similar to 
the one just described. At this point, 
the rod performs double duty, keeping 
the dust from 


dust 


Teg 


and 


blowing out, and also 
acting as a Clearer for the feed roll. 
In the section of the flat and the cyl- 
inder, it will be seen, that the space 
between the wire of the flat and cylin- 
der, is greater at the toe, or point 
where the cotton enters, than at the 
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heel, where it leaves. By inclining the 
flat in this manner, the fibres receive 
combing from the greater portion of 
its wires and as they stand out, 
slightly, from the surface of the cyl- 
inder, by being gradually drawn into 
a small space, are more easily dealt 
with than they would be if the flat 
were brought close at the toe. 

A few words may now be said in 
regard to the settings of the various 
parts shown in Figure 44. The usual 
settings, although liable to a change 


different conditions, are as fol- 
The distance of the feed plate 
and the mote knife from the leader, is 
11/1000 of an inch. The leader screen 
is set 11/1000 of an from the 
leader at the point where it is hinged 
to the cylinder screen. The nose of 
the screen with which the fibres first 
come in contact from 1/32 to 
1/8 of an inch from the leader. This 
depends upon the condition of the cot- 
ton and the amount of fly it is desired 
By setting the 
this manner, the fibres are 
drawn into a com- 


under 
lows: 


inch 


is set 


to remove. screen 
away. in 


gradually more 


pact space and present a more even 
sheet to the action of the teeth of the 
cylinder. 

When it is required to use the cot- 
ton for a very fine grade of work, it 
is best to remove as much fly as pos- 
sible at this point rather than to per- 
mit it to fall out between the rolls of 
the drawing frame, or during other 
This may be done by set- 
ting the nose of the screen close to 
the leader, but if set too close, it is 
possible to remove much good cotton, 


processes, 


. _ es 
REVOLVING.FLAT CARD 
FIG. 44. 


The 
setting depends upon the judgment of 
the carder. The screen may be ad- 
justed by the rod F", the lower end 


thereby making too much waste, 


of which passes through a bracket 
fastened to the side of the card. In 
setting the leader, from the cylinder, 
the gauge 10/1000 is generally used. 
The back plate T, which extends from 
the leader to the flats, is set about 
12/1000 of an inch from the cylinder 
At the upper edge, 
the best results are attained by set- 
ting it 1/32 of an inch from the cylin- 
this fibres to free 


at its lower edge. 


der, allows the 
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themselves and stand out a little be- the back and centre, is about 1/32 of 
fore they meet the flats. an inch from the cylinder, but the 

By referring again to Figure 36, it front is set away about one-fourth of 
will be seen that the cylinder screen an inch. This allows the fibres to be 
is adjusted at the front part, or nose, gradually drawn between the screen 
by a rod K*, while at the back, where and cylinder. They would be thrown 
it joins the leader screen, the vertical off if the screen were brought close to 
adjustment is obtained by a rod. K’, the cylinder. 





REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 
FIG, 45. 


while the lateral movement is 
erned by the rod K*. 
the screen 


gov- 
The centre of 
is adjusted by the 


In Figure 45, is shown a partial sec 
tion through the cylinder, doffer and 
parts directly connected. The flats 
* pass around the front block W’, in 


the direction shown by the arrow, and 
the short fibres, or strippings which 
adhere to them, being removed by the 
strippingcomb W*. Passing along tow- 


lever 
K*, which turns upon a stud K*, One 
end of the lever is connected to the 
screen by a pin K*, the other end tap- 
ped to receive an adjusting screw K*, 
which is held between the projecting 


ears of a stand K’. 
The usual setting of the screen, at 


ards the rear of the card, they are 
brushed clean by a revolving brush 
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W®, called the stripping brush, which 
is itself cleaned by a stationary comb 
W‘, called the stripping brush comb. 
Directly beneath the stripping comb, 
is.the strip roll W°*. 
roll about 1% inches in diameter cov 
ered with flannel and supported at 
either end by arms W’. As the flats 
pass around the front block, the strip- 


This is a wooden 


which are 
comb, are wound upon the roll which 
revolves by being held lightly in con- 
tact with the flats. 

It was formerly the custom to allow 
the strippings to drop upon the doffer 
cover in 


pings, removed by the 


a loose mass, and when an 


they reach the edge of the plate, but if 
it is set away, at the top, they will 
cling to the flats and be combed off, 
when they reach the stripping comb. 

When it is necessary to grind, or to 
strip, the cylinder, the door W’, which 
is hinged to the front plate, can be 
turned down as shown by dotted lines. 
called 
the doffer bonnet, which is fastened 
to the doffer shroud L’, which, in turn, 
is fastened to the doffer bearing L’. 
The doffer is set about 7/1000 of an 
inch from the cylinder and the doffer 
10/1000 of an 


Over the doffer is a cover L', 


comb about inch from 


the doffer. 




















Fria. 


amount had collected, it was removed. 
But with the strip roll, the strippings 


are wound in a neat and very compact 
form, which can be 
quickly, and by 
pactness, the removal does not 
to be performed so often. 
‘xtending from the flats to the dof- 
fer, is a polished steel cover W, called 
the front or stripping plate. Upon the 
correct setting of this plate depends 
the removal of the strippings from the 
flats. It is usually set at its lower 
edge ahout 12/1000 of an inch from the 
eylinder and about 1/32 of an inch at 
the top edge. If set close at the top 
edge, the strippings would be removed 


from the flats by the cylinder when 


removed very 
of this com- 
have 


reason 


The various 
parts of the card will now be consid- 
ered and illustrated by Figure 46, a 
side elevation of the 


method of driving the 


right-hand side 
of a left-hand card, and Figure 47, an 
elevation, showing the opposite side. 


In determining the hand of a card, 


the custom, followed by most cotton 
this 
is to face the machine at the delivery. 
or doffer, end, and whichever side the 


machinery builders in country, 


driving decides 


left 


pulley is upon 


whether the card is right or 
hand. 

It will be seen in Figure 46 that up- 
on the leader is a pulley, B, which is 
driven from a large pulley, D*, that is 


upon the cylinder shaft, by the 
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crossed belt, E. The doffer comb is 
driven from a groove, in this pulley, 
by the band D', which passes to a 
double grooved carrier pulley, C’, 
from which passes another band, E’, 
to the comb pulley, H, also double 
grooved. These last grooves are 
slightly different in diameter, so that 
a change in the speed of the doffer 
comb may be readily made. 

The flats, B*, which pass slowly 
over the cylinder, in the direction in- 
dicated by an arrow, are driven from 
a sprocket wheel, which is fastened 
to the inside of the front block, W’. 
Motion is communicated to the latter 


doffer, by the gears, K' and L*, the 
side shaft, C*, and the gears, G’* and 
D. The front bearing, for the side 
shaft, is made so that it may be 
moved, horizontally, disengaging the 
gears, K’ and L‘, when it is desired 
to stop the feed roll. The lap roll is 
driven, from the feed roll, by the 
gears. G, K, L. and M’, 

On the opposite side of the card 
(Figure 47) is the main pulley, A, by 
which the card is driven. 

The doffer is driven from a pulley, 
%, which is upon the leader, by the 
belt, T’, the barrow pulley, S', the pin- 
ion, T, and the gear, P’. Compounded 



































from the small pulley, ©, which is 
upon the cylinder shaft, by the belt, 
H', pulley A’, worm J, worm gear F", 
worm L’, and worm gear A’, the last 
being upon the front block shaft. The 
usual speed of the flats is about 3 
inches per minute. 

The stripping brush is driven from 
a groove on the inside of the pulley, 
A’, by the band, B', and the pulley, 
J’, while the dandy brush, by which 
the backs of the flats are brushed 
clean, before they pass around the 
front block, is also driven from a 
small groove on the inside of the pul- 
ley, A’, by the band, CC’, and the pul- 
ley, D*. 


The feed roll is driven, from the 


with F* is a pinion, V’, which drives 
the doffer gear, Q. The gears, T, P’, 
Vy‘, and the barrow pulley, S', are 
tixed upon studs, which are carried 
by a lever, P, called the barrow bar. 
By this lever, the driving of the feed 
roll, doffer, calender rolls and coiler 
is controlled. When it is desired to 
stop these parts, the lever is dropped 
which disengages the pinion, V', from 
the gear, Q. 

The calender rolls are driven from 
the doffer gear, Q, by the gears, U, H’ 
and O. The gear, U, is called the rifle 
gear and revolves upon a sleeve, or 
bushing. which is connected to a han- 
dle, Y*. By turning this handle about 
one-quarter of a revolution, the rifle 
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gear is drawn sideways, out of gear 
with Q, which is necessary, when it 
is desired to stop the calender rolls 
and coiler, and still have the doffer 
turning. 





Questions Set by the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. 


Answers by Roberts Cunleffe. 


Question:—You are assumed to be 
dealing with a mixing of low mid- 
dling American and Dhollera cotton, 
in the proportion of 2 tol. What pro- 
portion of waste would you expect to 
find (a) at the opener; (b) at the 
seutchers; (c) below the under-cas- 
ings at the carding engine, and (d) as 
strippings? 

Answer:—In a mixing, such as re- 
ferred to in the question, of 2 Ameri- 
ean to 1 of Indian, the waste under 
normal conditions would be greater 
than it would be if it were all Ameri- 


can; but under these conditions it 


ought not to exceed four per cent. We 
are aware this per cent. is oftentimes 


greater, but when it is, it is owing 
either to wilful or careless mixing of 
sand with cotton. A few years ago a 
very great outery was raised in Old- 
ham respecting the amount of sand 
found in the cotton, the waste made 
in the opener being as high as seven 
per cent. Even now, under normal 
conditions, the four per cent. consists 
of sand, broken seed, leaf, and s0 on. 
Se. when we get to the first scutcher, 
most of the heavy dirt has been taken 
out, and the per centage should not be 
more than one and one-half to two 
per cent.; and in the finishing scutch- 
er, about one to one and one-half per 
cent. The proportion of waste made 
at the carding engine from this mix- 
ing would be five to six per cent 
There are six kinds of waste made at 
the carding engine: ist, cylinder 
strips from cylinder; 2nd, doffer strips 
from doffer; 3rd, top or flat strips 
trom flats; 4th, roller ends, from ends 
of cylinder, doffer, rollers and clear- 
ers; 5th, fly from under the card on 
the floor; and 6th, casefly from the 


under-casings. Now, about two per 
cent. would come from the flats; two 
and one-fourth per cent. strips 
of cylinder and doffer, and about one 
and one-fourth per cent. from the un- 
Of course, the above per- 
centages will vary somewhat under 
different conditions. If the cotton 
should have a greater quantity of un- 
ripe cotton, the card should be so set 
as to take this out, and so the per- 
centage will be increased. Again, the 
card is set to take out a greater per- 
centage of strippings in order to im- 
prove the quality of the yarn. If so, 
this will raise the percentage; but 
under normal conditions the above 
will be found an average per cent. at 
the places referred to. 
Question:—Describe generally the 
mode of spinning the slubbings pro- 
duced on a condenser carding engine 
yarn. How are they 


from 


der-casings. 


from 
drawn? 

Answer:—In spinning yarn from 
waste a far different method is adopt- 
ed than the ordinary method of spin- 
ning yarn from ordinary cotton, and, 
of course, the counts will be of the 
very coarsest kind, say 1s, or even 
coarser than that. As the sliver leaves 
the doffer on a condensing carding en- 
gine, it is divided into strips from 
about 14 to sometimes as many as 100, 
according to the weight per yard re- 
quired. After the divided sliver leaves 
the dividing tapes, they are passed 
between broad bands of leather, very 
smooth on their surface, and stretch- 
rollers, to which a 
is given. Thus the 
slivers are rubbed up ‘between the 
leather, and are formed into a roving, 
and then wound onto bobbins. The 
bobbins are from 24 to 30 inches long, 
and from 14 to 30 ends are wound on 
one bobbin, according to the thickness 
of the roving being made. These bob- 
bins are put into a creel to be spun 
on a machine called a billy. These 
machines are of 300 to 500 spindles 
the question asks, how 
are they drawn? Well, they are not 
“drawn” at all, speaking in proper 
technical language, but they are 


waste 


ed over 


rotative motion 


long. Now 
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“stretched.” To make this clear we 
must explain. There are three meth- 
ods of spinning yarn, or rather of re- 
ducing the thick roving in the creel to 
the proper dimensions of the counts 
required. First, by stretching, as in 
the billy; second, by drawing, as in 
third, by 
mule. 


the throstle or ring-frame; 
combining the two, as in the 
The throstle has three lines of rollers, 
each running faster than the preced- 
ing. Thus a drawing takes place equal 
to the difference in surface speed be- 
tween the front and back lines of roll- 
ers. The billy has only one pair of 
rollers; therefore it cannot draw. The 
mule combines these two; for whilst 
it has three pairs of rollers to draw, 
throstle, it also has the 
referred to as “gain,” in 
the mule carriage. Then the method 
of reducing the thick roving to the re- 


as in the 
stretching, 


quired dimension is as follows: When 
the carriage begins to make its out- 
ward run, the rollers begin to revolve, 


delivering the roving at about the 


same speed as the carriage is travel- 


ing. When tthe carriage has got 
about half-way out, or half the dis- 
tance of the length of the stretch, the 
rollers are whilst the car- 
riage continues to move out the re- 
of the stretch; thus 
roving, at the same 
Some of 
our readers may ask, then are 
the counts altered if there are no draft 


stopped, 


maining length 
stretching the 
time putting in the twist. 
how 
rollers? I answer by stopping the 
rollers a little earlier, thus stretching 
the roving a little farther, to make it 
finer, or stopping them a little later 
to make it coarser. 

Question. What are the principal 
differences between lace and sewing 
threads? How is each prepared, and 
what differences exist in the appear- 
ance of each when ready for use? 

Answer. The principal differences 
between lace and sewing threads are, 
first, the threads for lace are finer 
than those for sewing thread; and 
second, the threads for lace are more 
of a golden and are not so 
strong as those for sewing thread. 
These differences are chiefly owing to 


color, 


the methods of preparing the two dif 
ferent kinds of threads. 

The method of preparing the sew 
ing thread is as follows: The yarn is 
spun on the mule say 50s, 60s, 70s o1 
80s, according to the counts of the 
required. The yarn is first 
to a winding machine wher 


thread 
taken 
two cops are wound together on on 
without any twist. Thes: 
bobbins are then taken to a so-called 
doubling frame to be _ twisted 
Though these machines are called 
doubling machines, no doubling takes 
that being done in the 
machine, and this machin 
twists the two threads together. 
Then these bobbins are taken to an 
other winding machine, where three 
together, th: 
passing between o1 


bobbin, 


place here, 


winding 


of these are doubled 
yarn as a rule 
through a clearer. 
pieces of iron or 


These clearers ar: 
steel with slits o1 
openings. These slits or openings can 
be regulated wider or closer to suit 
the different counts being wound 
Thus all bad piecings or thick, rough 
places are prevented going on the bob 
bin. These bobbins are 
taken to a similar machine to the first 
that is a doubling or twisting 
machine, only this second 
must be in the opposite direction to 
the first. These then 
taken to a reel to be reeled into 
hanks. These 


once more 
one, 
twisting 
bobbins are 
hanks are sometimes 
54 inches and sometimes 90 inches in 
circumference. These hanks are then 
either bleached or dyed according as 
the thread is required to be white or 
colored. It is polished and 
wound on spools ready for use. The 
thread is 
the yarn is taken to a gasing machin 


then 
method of preparing lace 


where it passes through a flame ot 
gas which burns off all the ooze, o1 
fibres, which 
yarn a slight golden appearance, and 
makes it very smooth. After passing 
through the gasing machine it is 
wound onto bobbins, two on to one 


projecting 


gives the 


and then taken to be twisted as in th: 
ease of the thread yarn. 
bins are then taken to a warping ma 
chine to be wound onto beams to be 


These bob 
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behind the lace loom. The 


sewing thread yarn is required to be 


placed 


very strong, but this factor is not so 
mportant for lace. Hence the gasing 
machine in singing or burning off the 
voze on the yarn will make the yarn 
whilst glazing or polishing 
which adds 


weaker, 
lays all the fibres down, 
to its strength. 

State what you know of 


winding 


Question. 
the various 
doubled yarn or threads; (1) for twist- 
ing; (2) for delivery to the user. Dis- 
tinguish between them clearly. 

Answer. Part of the answer given 
n the previous question will apply to 
first 


systems of 


a certain extent to the part of 


this: One system of winding doubled 


threads for twisting is by a slow 
traversing winding frame, with large 
fianged bobbins. At other times, on a 
very quick traversing winding frame, 
the bobbins, not having any flanges or 
tube, these, when 


heads, simply a 


wound, are called cheeses. The tubes 
when empty rest upon drums, which 
are made to revolve; a steel spindle 
tubes and 


If either or 


passing through the 
pressed upon by springs. 
any one (if more than two are being 
doubled) of the ends break, the 
bin is lifted and no 
winding takes place. 
vent singles. 


bob- 
drum 
This 


from the 
is to pre- 


These cheeses are much more eco- 
nomical where the yarn has to be sent 
to some other town; the large flanges 
adding very materially to the weight, 
and also increasing the risk of break- 
age and increased ex- 
penditure. 
traverse winding on tubes is far more 
than the winding 
and large flanged bobbins. The large 
tlanged bobbins and slow winding are 
all right for the twisting machine, but 
the quick and 
better for delivering to the user any 
distance away. 

Question. If you were asked to buy 
a quantity of cotton for spinning, 
what properties would you examine it 
for, and how would you arrive at its 
relative value? If paid cash, 


what terms would you expect to get? 


consequently 
So we see that the quick 


economical slow 


traverse cheeses are 


you 


Answer. Any one having the duty 
of purchasing cotton always has be- 
fore his mind’s eye the object or pur- 
that 
No one being in the coarse spinning 
making yarn up to 32s 
would ever think of purchasing good 
Sea Island 


pose he wants cotton to serve. 


trade, say, 


Egyptian or cotton; and 


conversely any one wishing to 


duce good fine yarn, say, 80s or 100s 


pro 


would never think of purchasing low 
American or Surat. So the first thing 
is to look for cotton having properties 
suitable for the yarn required to be 
produced. Length of staple and fine- 
ness of staple being the chief factors. 
Having then decided the kind of 
whether Sea Island, 
Egyptian, American or Indian, there 
are other 


cotton, that is, 


properties to be noted in 
There are different 
grades in each class. 
well up in 


cotton to 


any one of them. 
It requires one 
and examining 
detect the difference be- 
grade and another. An- 
other feature is the color of the cot- 
ton. 


handling 


tween one 
The same shade in color ought 
to be got as the one you are at pres 
ent using, otherwise a difficulty would 
be experienced in mixing and prob 
ably striped yarn, which is very ob 
jectionable. Another property 
Too much dirt, 
as sand, seed, leaf, ete., would cause 


would 
be cleanliness. such 


too much waste and consequently 
would not be as valuable, other things 
being equal. Another property would 
be regularity in staple. Any sample 
of cotton which shows a great differ 
ence in length of staple should be dis 
carded, as it would give an immense 
amount of trouble and cause a 


percentage of 


great 
waste in passing 
Also its free 


and short, immature 


machines. 
nep 


through the 
dom from 
fibre. 
Another part of the question: How 
to arrive at its relative value. We 
first consider the price it is likely we 


shall get for the yarn. We know, or 


ought to, how much it will cost per 


pound to work it. We then have to 
form an estimate of the loss in waste, 
etc., and thus we arrive at its relative 
value. 
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Regarding the terms of purchase: 
Cotton is usually bought in Manches- 
ter at ten days’ credit, less 1% per 
cent. discount. If the payment is de- 
layed beyond the ten days allowed, 5 
per cent. interest is charged on the 
amount of the account, and con- 
versely if the account be paid before 
the expiration of ten days, 5 per cent. 
interest is allowed, plus % per cent. 
brokerage, and 6d. per bale for for- 
warding. 





Mercerization of Cotton Fabrics. 


It is generally considered indispens- 
able to employ, for the production of 
gloss on cotton fabrics by “merceriza- 
tion,” apparatus specially designed 
for the purpose. Such apparatus, as 
a rule, has the disadvantage of being 
expensive and little productive. Ac- 
to Smirnoff and Rosenthal, 
however, be equally 
special plant, 

stenter, as 


cording 
the object 
well 


can, 
without 

an open soaper and a 
found in all dye or print works, offer- 
ing all necessary facilities. If the 


achieved 


consists of seven com- 
partments, the first compartment is 
left empty; the second and third con- 


and 


cpen soaper 


tain boiling dilute caustic soda 
carbonate of soda; the two next com- 
partments are fitted with squirt pipes; 
compartment is charged 
dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid; whilst the last one, 


again, is provided with squirts. Above 


the sixth 


with boiling 


each compartment is placed a pair of 
rollers, 
fur- 
The gray singed 


and wood 
whilst all guiding 
nished with lapping. 
fabric first becomes impregnated with 
cold caustic soda of 40° Be., in a small 
five guiding 


brass 


squeezing 
rollers are 


cistern furnished with 
rollers; it then passes through a nip 
formed by a brass and a rubber bowl, 
proceeds on _ its 


soaper, the 


immediately 
course through the open 
various divisions whereof are utilized 
in the manner already described. The 
first empty compartment affords time 
for the prolonged action of the mer- 
cerizing fluid, whilst the rest of the 
space is devoted to neutralizing and 


and 


washing. The cloth, as delivered, is 
ready for dyeing medium and dark 
shades; whilst for light tints it must 
first be chemicked. After dyeing, the 
cloth is dried and simultaneously 
pulled out to its original width on a 
suitable stenter; it is then, pure or 
suitably finished, submitted to hot 
pressing at a pressure of 250—400 at 
The shrinkage 
enced is said to be inconsiderable, and 
the gloss not inferior to that produced 
machinery.—Farber, Zei 


mospheres. experi 


by special 
tung. 





-Although other bleaching agents 
than chloride of lime, bleaching liquo) 
and powder have from time to time 
been advocated for the bleaching of 
cellulose, the use of bleaching powde 
or liquor—i. e., some form of hypo 
chlorite of lime—is at the present time 
in general use for cotton goods. 


Spinners often say that they reject 
all rings not perfectly round. Were 
this a fact, there would be very little 
spinning done on ring frames. 


was the principal modern 
exponent of a mechanical theory of 
dyeing, and his works published in 
1843 and 1846 were almost exclusively 
Crum and 


Crum 


confined to cotton dyeing. 
his supporters attribute dyeing to an 
absorption process, similar to the ab 
sorption of gases and solids in aque- 
ous solution by charcoal, but this an 
alogy is very imperfect. 


In the standard forms of policies 
adopted by most states it is stipulated 
that “All losses shall be estimated a: 
cording to the true and actual value at 
the time the same shall happen,” and 
this is taken by our leading under 
writers to mean the cost of replacing 
the property with a credit for a just 
and fair amount for depreciation for 
the use already had of it, and this 
without regard to what the property 
may have cost five, ten or twenty 
years before, or building 
after modern methods could be mad: 
to cover the machinery for 
more than one like that burned. 


whether a 


less of! 
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Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 


CHARLES EF, WILES. 


ARTICLE IV. (Continued 


(Copyright. 
heald production 
probably been derived 


A ten which has 


from a simple 


twilled weave by taking the threads 


in pairs is given at Figure 1, and 


serves to show in some degree the 


possibility of obtaining altogether 


new styles from others by a 


syste 
matic rearrangement of the threads or 


picks composing them. The effect of 


this weave as seen in the finished 


fabric is extremely neat, showing a 


broken twill, and the required par 


ticulars for reproducing it are as fol 
lows: 
Warp 
2/508 Worsted —all black. 
178 reed 6s. 
Weft 
Same as warp. 
102 threads and 90 picks per inch 
An eight-shaft weave of a some 
what similar description is also illus 


2. This 


when 


trated, igure assumes a 


twilled appearance woven and 


night be produced in a 2/48s dark 


warp. 16s reed, 6 threads in a 
The 


threads and picks on the 


gray 


dent, weft to be the same, 96 


inch. 
complete on 


Figure 38, which is 


twelve shafts, is an effective combina 
tion of warp and weft cord, but addi 
tional interest was given to it in the 
woven sample by means of using weft 
varns of different sizes as particular 
ized here: 
Warp 
All 2/50s We rsted— lack. 
20s reed 6s. 
Weft 
2 picks of 2/508 Worsted—black. 
1 pick of 2/203 Worsted — black. 
120 threads and 115 picks per incb 


It will be seen that the thicker weft 
(2/20s) comes on the surface only in 
those places where the warp is work 


ing three up, three down, and this it 


is which, to a large extent, is respon- 


sible for the novel appearance the 


cloth possesses. 

One feature regarding Cloths woven 
from crossings like Numbers 1, 2 and 
looked 


3, and one which is upon as 


of paramount importance by many 


manufacturers, is the comparative 


lightness from them 


Where a 


makes will not do, and some remedy 


inseparable 


cioth sells by weight, these 


has to be lacking 


found to supply the 


weight This results in a back of 


texture, 


some sort being added to the 


the yarns thus employed being, for 


cheapness’ sake, often of a very in 


ferior nature. This weight-imparting 


operation may take one of three 


forms; the back may be 


compose 
warp yarns only, that is, the te 

“ ma le a double one, 
this being done he maj 
] 


of instances It m: ' singl 


warp and have ar 


increased supply of 


weft varn for the back; or, thirdly, 


two complete series of extr 
may be added, making what 
a double cloth. 

As will be seen from 
Numbers 


which exemplify the 


panyving designs, 
first method 


ferred to, practically any 


may be so treated 


crossing 


warp in Numbers 4 and 6 has b 


ged two of face yarn to one of 


ind in No. 5 one of each alter- 


scheme of their construc 


nately: the 


tion has been rendered more clearly 


marks 


apparent by the two kinds of 


which have been made use » dis 


tinguish face and back threads re 


spectively. The face weaves employ 


ed for each of these designs are given 
them, being let 


and 


instructions for making these fabrics 


in conjunction with 


tered 4A, 5A and 6A respectively, 


in the loom are as follows: 
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PLAN 4. 
Warp 
1 thread of 2/328 Worsted—dark blue. 
1 thread of 2/228 Worsted—dark blue 
1 thread of 2/32s Worsted—dark blue. 
l7s reed 6s. 
Weft 
All 2/32s Worsted—dark blue. 
102 threads and 66 picks per inch. 


PLAN 5. 
Warp 
1 thread of 2/45s 
shade 
1 thread of 
shade. 
Order of coloring to commence on a face 
thread. 
25s reed 6s 


Worsted —dark gray 


2/4228 Worsted —dark gray 


Weft 
All 2/483 Worsted—dark gray shade. 
10 threads and sv picks per inch. 


PLAN 6 
Warp 
All 2/248 Worsted—black 
Reed—13!, dents per inch, 6threads 
in a dent. 
Weft 
Same as warp. 
81 threads and 70 picks per inch. 
the 


The colorings suggested in all 


solid, 


the 


foregoing examples have been 


rule cloths in which 


Ziving as a 


qualities of neatness and quietness 


are desired. Such qualities have at 


least one advantage to recommend 


them. for an unobtrusively toned 


cloth is more economical in wear by 


reason of its being less easily tired of 


than one of more striking pattern. 


Nevertheless, if we extend our criti 


cisms to suiting as well as coating 


styles, a great variations in 


many 
coloring and checking are at once dis 
cernible. A typical example could be 
produced from weave 5, this being the 
ordinary two and two twill backed 
with warp, a highly useful crossing in 
This 


fol- 


which to procure colored effects. 


might be warped and woven as 


lows: 


Warp 
1 thread of 2/4883 Worsted— 
chocolate brown shade. | forl2 
1 thread of 2/428 Worstedi—/ threads. 
chocolate brown shade. 
1 thread 2/483 Worsted—white. j forl2 
1 thread 2/428 Worsted--white. ) threads, 
258 reed 6s. 
Weft 
6 picks of 2/48s Worsted—chocolate brown 
shade. 
6 picks of 2748s Worsted—white 
150 threads and 80 picks per inch, 


giving a checked effect medium in size 
and smart in wear. 
The texture of which a photographic 


reproduction is given in Figure 7, fur- 


nishes another example of weave and 


color combination in worsted yarns. 


The weave employed is simple in 


TA) 
plete on ten threads and six picks, and 


character (see Figure being com- 


these numbers have been adhered to 


in arranging the order for warp and 
the threads run ten 


weft colors, i. e., 


of one shade and ten of another, as- 
suming the positions indicated on the 
plan; at the same time the picks are 
shade and six of 


inserted six of one 


the other, their positions also being 
For the purpose of retaining 
the 


small, star-like effects, the warp yarns 


shown. 


the necessary “squareness” in 


have been rankly set and slight in 


crease made in the thickness of those 


used for weft. Full weaving particu- 


lars are here given: 


Warp 
10 threads of 
shade. 
10 threads of 
shade. 
238 reed 5s. 


2/60s Worsted—dark gray 


2/603 Worsted—light 


gray 


Weft 
6 picks of 2/488 Worsted—dark gray shade 
6 picks of 2/488 W irsted—light gray shade 
115 threads and 72 picks per inch. 
Backing by means of the weft yarns 
is only very sparingly practised now, 
that the 
accomplishing 


suffice it is to say method 


employed for this is 


Aosely similar to warp backing, of 


which examples have already~ been 


reference has been 


the 


seen. But as no 


made as yet to double cloth ar- 


rangement, an Wllustration of ‘this is 
presented in Figure 8. 
The 


weave, which is designed for a fabric 


method of building up this 
having two threads and picks of face 
back- 
ing, has been as far as possible pre- 


varn to one thread and pick of 


served, so that no difficulty need be 
experienced in arriving at its opera- 
Those squares which are filled 
the the 
texture, of 


tion. 


in solid, mark crossings for 


which a separate 


The dots 


surface 
plan is given in Figure 8A. 
belong to ithe back cloth and interlace 
and the 
sinking of the 


twill order, 
the 


backing warp under the face weft. 


in four shaft 


crosses signify 


WEAVING PARTICULARS, 


Warp 
1 thread of 2/48s Wor*ted—dark shade. 
I thread of 2/285 Worsted—dark shade. 
1 thread of 2/488 Worsted—dark shade. 
24s reed 6s. 
Weft 
Same as warp. 
144 threads and 120 picks per inch. 
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Trouserings.—-The ingenuity display- tions appertaining to this branch of 


ed both in the selection of weaves and the industry and emanating from the 


English and Continental mills, 


also in the combination of them to the leading 
deciding wpon the 


maximum degree of advantage with with a view of 
suitable color schemes, is naturally of makers of those goods which bore the 
a more extensive character than is greatest merit as regards pure ingen- 
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uity of construction, seems to result 


found to be the case with the coatings 
the 


and suitings, the latter goods not in French manufacturers being 
lending themselves so profitably to 


the various interesting devices em- 


ones selected. 
The science evident in many of their 
designs betokens on the part of their 


ployed. 
creators such a knowledge of the pos- 


An inspection of the best produc- 
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sibilities in cloth fabrication as occurs 


with a less marked frequency else 


wiere, There are, of course, some 


features in connection with these 


French efforts which render them to 


less extent unfitted for 


lor example, the 


a greater or 


Mnglish 


markets 


, 
colors in many are too delicate 


and are therefo it of place in a 


country the atmospheric and meteoro 


gical phenomena of which have been 


assiduously cenounced as 


sik os © 
ples | 


ffect produced by employing stripes 


of inordinate width in a pattern, and 


this when intensified, as it often is, 


by a striking contrast of weave or 


color visible in sections of 


adjacent 


the design, becomes altogether 


inap- 


propriate when removed to different 


surroundings. But in spite of all this, 


a good deal may be learnt from such 
productions, and amongst the accom 
these 


panyving designs one or two 


structures will be illustrated. 
The 


hibited in Figure 9 is due solely to a 


pleasing variety of effect ex 


combination of weaves, the warp of 


cloth from which the photograph 


is taken being all white and the weft 


black, The woven appearance of th: 
complete plan, which latter is given 
Iigure 9A, 


patterns of the 


is slightly modified in som 
range by the introduc 


tion of fancy twist yarns in the warp 


and also of threads of white silk 


lhe position of the silk threads is it 


dicated in the reproduction of the pa 


tern at Figure 9, and the twist yarns 


eccur every third thread in suitabk 


parts of the pattern, not more thar 


seven forming a group at a 
The nost judicious pla 

such yarns in a pattern is genera 

at the junctions of the weaves, as 


| 


so arranging them the joining is to ai 


Plan 9A 


seen, is composed of 


appreciable extent hidden. 
ms will be 
forms of the Mayo weave in conjun 


tion with 


U\\ ill, 


derivatives of a simple 


Particulars for weaving 
Wary 
iis Worsted (loosely twisted 
168 reed 4s. 
Weft 
2/363 Worsted—all black 
4 threads and 70 picks per inch 


should be white 2/408, 1) 
ind the twist thread 2/36s brown ar 


rhe silk 
trebled 
white 

and color 
next 


A specimen of weave 


stripe combination may receive 


attention, as it furnishes an examp! 


of the possibilities of 


this kind of de 


sign in single textures. The weaving 


plan is made by angling what is com 


monly called the five shaft Venetian 


fifteen threads twilling in 


Crossing, 


one direction and nine the opposite 


The yarn arrangement is as fol 


lows: 


Warp 
} threads of Worsted 
medium lavender shade. { forl 
} threads of 2/368 Worsted—/ threads 
dark slate shade 
I thread of 2/488 Worsted—med 
ium gray shade. 
1 thread of 2/368 Worsted 
gray shade. 
20s reed 4s. 


2/488 


f 
dark ( threads 


Weft 
1 pick of 2/488 Worsted—black. 
1 pick of 2/368 Worsted— black. 
80 threads and picks per inch. 
Shrinkage 34 and clear finish. 


As was the case with coating cloths, 
similarly the first principle of adding 
weight in trousering makes is by sup 


plementing the ordinary series of 


threads with a second series warp 
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ways, this being exemplified in Design 


11, which, for practical purposes, 


should be enlarged as directed by the 


numbers underneat to 192 threads, 


the face stripe being composed of 


three varieties of weave. 


The chief rule to be observed in pro 


viding orders of coloring for a plan of 
this kind, is to sclect such numbers of 


each color or shade as correspond 


some way with the weaves in the dif 


ferent sections, taking care that 


whole arrangement is of a nature 
when 
The 


would be as 


balance properly 


repetitions of 


it are viewed. preparation hers 


for weaving follows 


Warp 
I thread of 2/488 Worsted for face 
I thread of 2/288 Worsted for bac« 
1 thread of 2/48s Worsted for face 
24s reed 6s. 


iN 


Weft 
A 1] 2/488 Worsted. 


144 threads and 6 picks per inch 


The face colors being distributed thus 


12 threads (medium brown shade 
»threads (dark brown shade 
25 threads (medium brown shade 
2 threads of another shade (A 
25 thread~ (medium brown shade 
2? threads (dark brown shade 

20th reads (medium brown shade 
2 threads (like A 

18 threads (medium brown shade 
2 threads (dark brown shade 

13 ‘ads (medium brown shade 

shade A 
8 threads (medium brown shade 


backing warp to be all medium brown 


with dark brown for weft. 





Some Causes of Defects in Textiles. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered at the Techni 
cal Schools, Shipley, England, by 
Albert M. Chapman. 


(Continued from January.) 


In blending for worsted yarns, the 


balls of tops are mixed by running 


them through a series of gill boxes, 


the number of ends put up at the back 
of the first box being regulated en 
tirely by the proportionate quantity of 
material or shade 


each necessary to 


produce the desired blend. From this, 
I think, it 
that if 
and the machine go on 
that 
material 


will be readily understood 


one of the ends should break, 


running with- 


out its being seen, part will be 


short of the color or which 


broken, and will 


different 


has produce a 


slightly sliver, and unless 


rectified, will give later a spun thread 


different from the bulk. This is one 


of the causes of shady places across 


the piece, having rather the appear- 


ance of a wrong bobbin of weft. 


mixtures often 


not putting the material 


Streaky colored are 


caused by 


throngh a sufficient number of opera- 


tions to ensure the colors being « venly 
mixed. 
The use of 


cheap and bad qualities 


} 


of oil for working up the wool cannot 


We Some 


compounds ad- 


be too strongly ce pre eated 


wonderful 


mcs see 


vertised at a much lower rate than 


good oil, but it is not cheap if it in- 


jures the fibre. It is found that many 


of them soon turn rancid and 


st icky 


on the wool and yarn, and do not 


readily lose their hold on it—as the 


dyer finds to his cost when he cannot 


get the piece scoured clean—producing 


“aky and clond: For wor 


pieces. 


sted yarns experience proves there is 


better olive oil, 


Gallipoli 


nothing than a good 


amongst which, we may say, 


is one of the best. It pays better in 


he end than these cheap compounds, 


which are largely mineral oils. For 


Oleine oil is 


the addition of 


woolen yarns largely 


used; by an alkali in 


the scouring liquor, it produces a soap 


which will scour the piece clean, but 


an impertant point is to see the oil is 
free from any trace of sulphuric acid. 
Defects in worsted yarns can some- 


times be traced from the combing. 


The object 


of the process is to comb 


out and straighten the fibres and re- 


short fibres 
To do this it 


part of the 


move all immature and 


below a certain length. 
that 


and the 


is important every 


wool be combed noil cleared 


out; if not, it is seen later in the rov 


ing and spun thread. Further, in the 


combing we have it in our power to 


take out, or leave in, as much of the 


short. wool as we desire: the more we 


take out, the more equal in length the 


fibres will be which are left, giving an 


even and smooth thread as compared 


with the one where a fair amount of 


the short has been left in. In colored 


worsted yarns, we occasionally see 


very thick places or “slubs,” which, 
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in fine dress goods, suitings, or trou- 


serings, are altogether fatal, making 
it impossible to produce perfect goods 
with such yarns. The cause explains 
itself when we find that the slubbing 
or top has not been re-combed on com- 
ing from the dyer. On examining the 
slubbing we find the outside of it has 
been distributed or roughed up, and 
some parts are a little fast or matted. 
This should all be put 
combing before it is passed on to the 
drawing. It is 
and 
such yarns. 

In the 
arise 


right by re- 
false economy to try 


save the cost of re-combing for 


drawing, defects generally 
fallers, 


hurrying the 


from defective rollers, 


etc., or ‘by reason of 
work by reducing the number of op- 
erations or doublings and using exces- 
sive drafts, thereby laying the ground- 
work of a thread which will be un- 
even when spun. 

What 


show in the 


are known as “weft rows” 
bars 
well-defined 


bobbin of 


finished cloth as 
across the piece, giving ¢ 
weft be- 
diffi- 


cult matter to see them previous to 


line just where a 


gins and finishes. It is often a 
dyeing, but afterwards they are clear 
duller or 
think at 
the first glance that it is another qual- 
ity of material. 


enough, appearing rather 


deeper, and leading one to 
It may be exactly the 
same quality and counts of yarn, but 
little fuller or 
rougher—just a fraction, which is suf- 
One of 
the chief causes of the fault is a slight 


appearing just a 


ficient to show when finished. 


variation in twist caused by spinning 
with slack bands. It may be done by 
the same piece 
hard and soft bobbins, or by not drag- 


weaving together in 
ging the weft exactly the same in the 
weaver’s shuttle, as in the 
having one shuttle with a brush in it 


ease of 


to drag the weft and another without; 
but this will rarely happen, as other 
complications would prevent a weaver 
doing so for long. 

An even thread is one of the things 
of utmost importance in ‘the majority 
of worst~] yarns. Especially its this 
so in regard to fabrics which have a 
large quantity of warp on the surface, 


such as corkscrews, venetians, whip- 
cords, 


and 


sateens, covert coatings, etc., 
which have the surface cropped 
clean in the finishing of all loose or 
short fibres and exposing very clearly 
thickness of 


To produce a good double 


any unevenness in the 
the yarn. 
twist yarn for either warp or weft 
the single yarn must be evenly spun. 
thread 
hide 


unevenness sufficiently to do for goods 


Though in the doubling one 


partly covers another, it cannot 


which show faults up so clearly as 
mentioned. In addition to un- 
the chief doubled 
yarns are: single yarn caused by one 
tight 


those 


evenness, faults in 


end breaking, slack or twist, 


snarls, ete. 

We must now turn our attention to 
the first of the processes of prepara 
tion for the loom, viz., Warping. The 
chief causes of defects starting with 


tensions of 


this process are varying 


old, 


sometimes ‘by 


thread, mixing of new, or re 


wound yarn, and run 


ning the vertical warping mill both 


ways. One very fruitful source of de 
fects is the mixing together of vari 
lots of 
that made a 
from a certain class of yarn, a 
will be left, 


ous yarn. It will very. often 


happen having warp 
small 
quantity which it is de 
next lot of 


the same class of material which may 


sired to use up with the 


be made. To do this with safety re 


quires very indeed. 


Two lots of yarn may be made from 


good judgment 


the same lot of wool and treated in 
exactly the same way in the machin 
ery, but put through at separate times 
produces a defect when placed to- 
gether in the form of distinct stripes 
in the direction of the 


cially is 


warp. Espe 


this so in regard to piece 


dyed goods. A yarn which has been 
newly spun is in a much different con- 
dition to one which has been in stock 
some time; it is all alive, and will curl 


up much more readily when the 


released than 
stock 


If it is decided to mix vari- 


stretch on it is 


one 


which has been in awhile and 


got set. 
ous yarns 


together, everything 


sible should be done to spread them 


pos- 
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equally across the width, and by mix- 
ing thoroughly, minimize as much as 
possible the risk of them showing 
stripes. To do this it is necessary to 
arrange the bobbins in a certain order 
on the warping creel—not in vertical 
but transverse rows. Say the yarn 
will run three of new to one of old, 
then arrange the rows of bobbins in 
that order and so spread the yarn 
across the warp. Never put one sort 
of yarn all together down one side 
of the creel, as if this is done, the 
yarn will come down one side of the 
woven piece and is nearly certain to 
show when dyed and finished. 

One other cause is often overlooked, 
i. e., the fact that in a worsted frame 
spun yarn the tendency is for the 
fibres to all point in ohne direction be- 
cause of the way they have been 
drafted, and the direction in which 
the twist is put in afterwards. For 
various reasons bobbins are often re- 
wound. If this is only done once the 
fibres are turned in the opposite di- 
rection, and when mixed with threads 
which have not been rewound, give 
quite a different appearance in the 
finished cloth, simply because the 
treatment in both the weaving and 
finishing has a different effect on both 
types of thread: in one case smoothing 
or further laying the fibres, in the 
other roughing or opposing their di- 
rection, and so a shady character is 
assumed in stripe form. By rewind- 
ing a second time you bring the fibres 
back into their original position so 
that they can be mixed with safety. 
Working the vertical warping mill 
beth ways has a very similar effect, 
but giving stripes equal to the number 
of bobbins they are being used for 
warping form. What is meant by 
working both ways is illustrated by 
starting the warp at the bottom of the 
mill and gradually filling it towards 
the top until the length is got on. If 


you now work downwards the mill 


must run the other way round to wind 
on the warp, and in so doing the lay 
of the fibres will be in the opposite 
direction. In worsted yarns the mill 


should always run one way, which 
necessitates cutting off at the top and 
bringing the heck-box to the bottom 
every time to start each succeeding 
set of threads necessary to complete 
the warp. 

Inequality of tension in the warp 
threads occasionally causes defects in 
the form of tight or slack ends in the 
woven pieces. This is very difficult 
to remedy after having once left the 
warping mill. One of ‘the causes is 
to be found in the varying drag of the 
bobbin placed in the creel, which is 
very well illustrated by watching the 
action of full and nearly empty bob- 
bins in the warping. It will be seen 
that the threads on the almost empty 
bobbins have much more drag on 
them than those which are full, be- 
cause being less in circumference the 
bobbin must be dragged round much 
oftener to keep up with the other, and 
once started, has rather a tendency 
to over-run itself. 

Warp dressing or beaming is the 
next important step in the preparation 
of the warp for weaving. The object 
of the process is to place all the warp 
threads straight side by side at a reg- 
ular tension and mix the various sec- 
tions so that any inequalities of con- 
dition, twist, color, or tension, may be 
distributed evenly across the width of 
the warp, and thus not be so liable to 
Show up the defects. It is a very 
important process, and unless done 
properly it becomes impossible to pro- 
duce a smart piece in the weaving. 
Warps are made generally for plain 
work, i. e., all one color, in either two 
or four balls or sections, and the man- 
ner of placing them together on the 
warp beam depends to a large extent 
upon the class of goods they have to 
make. For very low goods the warp 
is placed into the raddle and run on 
to the ‘beam at one operation, but 
though this may do for low woolens, 
more care is generally necessary in 
worsteds. In the first place it is a 
very unwise proceeding to wind on 
the two sections of a warp side by 
side. They should be mixed with each 


Se 


= 
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other in the reed, and then if there is 


any difference in the condition of 


these sections it is spread across. 
For goods of a low or rough descrip 


tion winding on to the beam direct 


out of the ball, after slaying them in 


the reed end and end from the two 


balls of 


even enough 


warp, gives a beam or warp 


for the purpose; but for 


a large quantity of dress goods, coat 


ings, and trouserings, it is necessary 


to put in more work to ensure the 


threads being straight and regular in 


tension. For example, a large quan 


tity of worsted warps are treated in 


the following way: The warp is made 


in four balls or sections, two of these 


are slayed in the reed end and end 


with each other and wound on to the 


beam, the next two balls are then 


put up and slayed end and end with 


the warp on the beam, thus giving 


four threads in each dent of the reed, 


which is then wound on to the beam 


for weaving. 


Another method adopted for very 


goods, especially those which 


fine 


show a fair amount of warp on the 


surface, is to take wo sections, and 


after slaving them end and end with 


each other wind them on to a beam 


The next two sections are dealt with 


in exactly the same way. Then the 


two beams are placed together and 


their warps slayed end and end with 


each other and wound on to the weav- 


ing beam, thus giving a thorough mix 


inz, and by running three times gives 


every opportunity for taking out any 


slack or uneven threads. Defects may 


be caused by insufficient mixing pro 


ducing stripes or unevenness in the 


piece; by crossing ends, causing them 


to be dragging out of their proper 


} 


place and creating tight places; or by 


irregular tension on the warps as they 


are being wound on to the beams, 


which is a very important matter and 


may give much trouble if not attended 


to. It is usual to keep checking, as 


well as handling, the various sections 


to see that one is of the same tension 


as the other, a further check taking 


place as the cut marks on the warps 


come in. It is also of importance to 


see that the warp is beamed exactly 


at the proper width, and that the sel 
vages are no higher or lower than the 


bulk of the warp, or slack and tight 


selvages result. 


I might here quote an example of 


irregular tension in the warp which 


I have seen occur several times by 


carelessness in tying down the warp 


to the beam. Instead of making a 


series of small knots and turning them 


so aS not to project very much, the 


warp was gathered up into a few 


large knots, causing the circumfer 


ence of the warp on the beam to be 


greater where the knot was, and con 


sequently the strain or drag on the 


warp to be greater at some places 


The 


when the knot is furthest 


than others. strain is greatest 


away from 


the piece in weaving, and least when 


in the opposite position. This results 


in distinct marks where the knot 


which gradually shades away 


COLES, 


until the knot comes round again I 


have seen goods which were so badly 


cockled that you could imagine the 


knot was placed underneath, the fault 
piece the 


becoming. worse in the 


nearer you get to the knot; so if a 


warp was made ten pieces in length 
it might not be seen until in the ninth 
piece, and gradually get worse until 
the warp is all woven up. 


To be continued. 





Electricity in Wool. 


\s noted by the inquiries that we 


have received and published in pre 


vious issues, for the best methods of 


overcoming the trouble arising from 


electricity in wool, much interest is at 


the present time taken in this subject, 


as is usually the case in winter. We 


have answered these inquiries fully, 


but it may be of a little interest to our 


many readers to know that carders 


have been endeavoring for a _ good 


many years past to invent devices to 


eonvey 


the electricity away from the 
roving as it passes from the finisher 


earding machine to the spool. 
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We have recently come across a de ed on metallic standards to 
vice or reel, that was in operation as the electricity to the ground. 
long ago as 1850, which we illustrate electrical reel revolved by 


herewith, not only for the purpose of a belt, at a slow speed. 
showing the contrivance, but calling 
attention to the means that were then Sheep shearing in colonial days 
in vogue for condensing the roving was mostly done by men, though the 
and the simple mechanical arrange women, used to all hardships, 
ment by which it was accomplished. to catch and hold the eep. 
The illustration will be readily und were picke 
stood without any detailed allusion to of woo 
by wus, The means of oscillating 
b rolls was something that any 


a mechanic could , mn 


the old 


} 


thout the employn i 
purpose, Before neans 
were used, large quant 
put on the wool to 
fect of electri 
conseqnences 
use of oil was 
kali that was 
oil in the finishing of e goods ’ When 
f suitable conductors, loses about 7 % > % its icht. 


ree] consisted of 
loses about 35 per cent. 


and linen 


A, arranged as seen in the illustration whereas linen 
Pure cotton “cellulose.”’ 
+7 


projected from the 
very much the 


Pointed spines B, 


central shaft, the latter terminating s “lignine,”’ 


at each extremity in jeurnals support same. 
























The Knit Goods Situation. 





Business in knit 
three 


eraged about 20 per cent. greater than 


the first 


in January, 1899, has ay- 


phat 0ds 


weeks 


in the corresponding period of 1898, if 


the statement of three representative 
New York houses holds good through- 
out the trade. As these concerns have 


a sizable patronage west of Chicago, 
as well as’in the East, their testimony 
Fur- 


coming in 


cannot be considered sectional. 


thermore, collections are 
and in larger installments than 


that 


earlier 


for several years, showing holi- 


day trade was extremely satisfactory. 
There is a marked tone of confidence 
which betekens a big year’s business, 


and while preparations among jobbers 


are being conservatively made, they 
are upon a decidedly rising scale. 

The beneficial effects of last sum- 
mer’s intense heat are being felt, 
alongside the seasonable demand 


brought into play by the exceptionally 


low temperatures of the last two 
months. This comes in the form of 
duplicate light weight orders on 
spring and summer lines. The roast 


of September Cleared out about every- 
thing in stock that August had not ex 
hausted, to say nothing of the mild, 
protracted fall that bore upon middle 
These duplications bid fair 


for 


weights. 


to increase, rather than decrease, 


several weeks to come. As has before 
been intimated in this department of 
The World, it is 
seasonable demands rather than spec- 
ulative that is 
sponsible for the impetus in the trade. 


Textile legitimate, 


activity, mainly re- 
England is experiencing high temper- 


atures, however, and ‘the consequent 


suffering of manufacturers is by no 
means confined to heavy goods. 
German advices are fairly assuring, 
prices being well sustained. Lace hos- 
iery is abont the only line, however, 
that Chemnitz is likely to be behind 
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light colored 


fancies are especially in 


on, Ingrain lisles and 


zrounds in 
request. 
ribbed goods 


In domestic hosiery, 


combinations with embroidery, 
field 


Printed styles show so 


and 


will divide the with openwork 


effects. much 


reasonable to sup 


improvement it is 


that they will steadily forge 
ahead. If the 
in anything like the satisfactory cou 
full 


would be in 


pose 


seamless business was 


dition of fashioned, congratula- 


tions order. It will not 


be until there is a let up in low grade 
productions, which, requiring compar- 
atively incomplete plants, have served 


+ 


to invite the competition of a small 


army of minnow manufacturers, The 


shape of many of the seamless goods 


shown could scarcely be worse. 
The reaction against nightmare fan- 
have ex 


cles is seen day by day to 


lines, with even 


The reason is easily 


tended into golf 
greater potency. 
to be found. Golf goods outwear sev 
eral pairs of ordinary hosiery, besides 
being much more conspicuous. Plaids 
for children, in the better ribbed qual- 
ities, are still plentiful, with prospect 
of being in steady request. 

In underwear, most of the traveling 
salesmen are already in motion for 
fall business, which promises, like al- 
most everything else, ‘to open early 
Importers have had their 
fall 
their 


same 


this year. 


lines of Swiss ribbed goods for 


weeks, 
the 


domestic 


importation out several 

business being improved by 
that 

The 


novelties in 


factors have helped 


lines. introduction of various 


fancies has relieved sta- 
ought to be 


instead of at- 


ples appreciably and 
pressed still further, 
tempting to force old lines. 

the old tendency to 


season is 


Something of 
the 
and the experience will be as dearly 
Indeed, some early 


anticipate noticeable 


bought as usual. 


business has already been placed at 
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cut prices that would have taken care 
of themselves had a little time 
allowed. 

Fancy balbriggans are sure to be in 
high favor. 
in call, their stretching quality being 
that 
obliged to carry as 


more 


been 
Jerseys are increasingly 


such small dealers are not 


many sizes in 
stock. While there has been a steady 
flow of small orders, it is evident that 
the jobbing trade has not been called 
the 


middle of 


anything like running 
the 
have 
their shelves are ¢ 'm- 

Not 


ally mild weather until 


upon for 


demand since Decem- 


Dealers been working off 
until 


paratively bare. 


ber. 
old stock 
even exception- 
March 
from being felt, 


ean 
prevent this vacuum 
and middlemen must profit acco*ding 
ly. 

There have been fully as many Jan- 
both de- 


partments of the knit goods trade, as 


uary changes, this year, in 


usual. 


From Chemnitz. 


Editor Textile World: 

In the hosiery line, there is so little 
to add to what 
letter that it is hardly worth writing. 
manufactur- 


was sent in my last 


Repeats, so pleasant to 


ers here, are to me abominable, and 


yet | can do nothing else. At times 
I am tempted to vary the dull manot 
the 


beginning 


ony by reversing order of ar 


rangement, by one week 


with hosiery the next with gloves and 
the next with underwear. Even this, 
like Beaufort’s 


Dumas’ “Twenty Years After,” 


eight guards in 


would 
wind up by being as monotonous as 
have sent during the 


most of what I 


last six months. One thing will in 


terest you and that is the efforts being 
made here to force the metric system 
into international use among spinners 
and weavers of yarn. It is time for 
us, and for England, to take this ques 
seriously. Re 


tion of measurement 


ports reached me this morning, from 
that 
industrial art 


St. Petersburg, Russia is about 


to open industrial, and 


have been 


Chemical 


Plans 
Technical 


technical schools. 


submitted for a 


Trade School; also for one to aid ex- 
porters. Who the has 
the future. 
The hosiery story is an easily told 
Woolens worked off 
and Shipments 


has schools, 


tale. are being 


this last week. are 
going as fast as shippers can handle 
them. All week the wires were warm 
between here, London, Paris and New 
York in regard to goods going out un- 
marked. 

“Made in 


now it seems necessary, according to 


The custom has been to put 


Germany” on box or 


bag; 


recent instructions, to put it on each 
You 


the cabling and consequent confusion 


separate pair. can understand 
when I tell you that half a dozen big 
had 


shippers ready 


houses boxes in the hands of 


for delivery to+-Ham- 


burg, Bremen, ete. The run is still in 


Richelieus, Rembrandts, ribbed, ete., 


in blacks, and blacks with white 


rings, and white heels and 


striped 


toes. Nice ingrains are always in de- 


mand. Sales of fancies are few and 


far between. Prevailing prices are 


Half a 
one big manufacturer 


fair; in some cases high. 


dozen of what 


called “dumb phool factors” are run- 


ning prices by running after buyers 
England, 
still 
is still regarded as 


asking them to name prices. 


Canada and the East come; 


America, however, 


the best buyer. I know of nothing 


particularly new. Rumors 


that 


are runh- 


ning round one or two changes 


are seon to take place in one or two 
that date, 
Mr. Frost, well and favorably known 


quite large concerns. On 
to the trade, goes up to the head of 
the Nottingham company here. Frost 
is one of the best men in the hosiery 
His 


knows 


line here or anywhere. word is 


as good as gold, and he hose 
and knit goods from the ground up. 
The situation for gloves remains the 
same. It is impossible to fill orders, 
gloves on time. 


hand. It 
hut it cannot be helped, nor is the con- 


for button The help 


are not on seems too bad; 


tingency ene that could have been 


foreseen. Had anyone asked my opin- 
ion as to the possibilities of the glove 


trade six or eight months ago I would 
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buttons, 
hless will be 
me can tell me why 


gloves should go as now 
L would 
to have 
underwe roes merrily 
every body busy. is not sur 
asures 
y paid for 
rni weather, 

long ti 

my 


kive ryb nly 


and halt 


BROWN 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


Hosiery Machinery. 


Textile World: 


your 


I aitoi 


In one of recent issues, an in 


quiry appeared concerning automatic 


and semi-automatic hosiery mia 


rw « 


cesses and 


Among the > pore 


ventions in manufacturing 


hosiery, the circular 


hosiery knitting machine has unde 


wonderful ange in the past 


gone a 


few years, and more 


especially in the 
past two years, during which many 
improvements and patents have been 
first 
Wal 


L860 


issued, Mhe hosiery frame 


known by me was one 


ter Aiken of I 


made by 
aconia, N. H., in 
or °61, for the special purpose of mak 
ing woolen socks, or a garment for the 


foot of a stocking, or the 


foot. like the 


shoe of the ancient actors of comedy. 


This frame had the latch needle, 


which was very costly at that period, 


costing from fifty to sixty dollars per 
In the Watervliet 


then 


thousand, mills in 


Cohoes. where | was working, 


we had a large number of these ma 


chines, also Aiken’s flat heeling ma 


chines, 
The 


course, 


The toe was knit on by hand. 


yarn for tocing was white and 


while the body of the socks 


Was coarse sheep's gray, making a 


WORLD 


The 


and the 


beautiful late Civil 
War 


of the mill received a very large arm 


contrast. 


had begun, proprietors 


and navy contract, which kept 


machinery running night and day fo 


many months. The goods were afte 


wards made for the general trad 


They were honestly made and kept up 


to standard. The web was contin 


uous size and length, cut afterwards 


to the required lengths, and 


weighed in dozen lots. There 


welt or rib on 


and this had to be done by hand 


stitch to keep them from ravel 


The heel was Knit the required w 
in lengths like a 


The 


fusset, 


and set 


by hand. web was cut half 


through for this purpose, and the 


being of a plain stitch, is 


easily taken up. The toe and heel 


were inserted as diagrams will show. 


No. 1 
heel 
No. 2. Web as knit 
and toe knit. Not 
No. 3. 
When taken off 


Web as knit. Cut at “a” for 
with heel set 
washed. 

Washed, and on the form. 
the forms, the sox 
appear as in the diagram, 
all the 


presen iz 


article, 


qualifications of an Al 


as in reality it is a seamless or 


fash 
ioned sock, 


But the automatic hosiery machines 


of the present day will make a 


heel 


hose 
With a pocket, knit in at 
the proper place, and the toe properly 
cut, looped, 
Also a 


overseamed put on, as 


overs vamed or sewed. 


ribbed top, looped, sewed or 
required, for 
For 


to loop 


the class of goods made. high 


priced goods, it is necessary 


them, making what is termed fash 


ioned coods, or seamless socks. But 


the latest improved automatic knitters 
have many special advantages, such 
asa cam ring made in sections, which 


can be replaced in a few minutes, 
permitting broken or defective needles 
to be 


speedily located and easily 


moved. Witlr the automatic stop mo 
tions and quarter savers, there is very 
little excuse for bad work. 

The automatic machines have so far 
advanced the 


process of knitting that 





almost any p 
place in a kn 
run the mach 
kititting was 1 
none but expe 
run them: wh 
knitters the 
chines that t 
one to tampe! 


necessary Lot 


particular, how 


sirable that th 
ed by 

the old |] 

knew nearly 
ilive, John 

Wilton Hye 

Co., Philadelp 


Automatic 


ne 

manufa 
ign exchange 
dealers expect 
demand for tl 
for some time 
well for our n 
ment a little ¢ 
genious knitt 


have skilfully 


for getting much more from ordinary . “I suppose you are trying 


knitting frame 
intended, Mi 
and tigured de 
ting machine, 
quard attachn 
cult, but to w 
the old styl 


pressers and similar devices, is more across the ocean, and competes 


difficult. 
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rson who may ask 


Improving the Standard. 
ting room 
ine. I 
nore of a fine 
improve 
rie need li¢ Ip 


and artis 
en the 


machines. 


fully equal 
nu 
ymme sty 
¢ utmost car 
standard 


ie Knitters 


vand fra 


lli 


a const 


econd breaker and 


cal purposes, would make 


1 of twenty years 


would ref 
tember, 1895, w 
hitting establishme1 
Today statistic 
onderful 
arly every lescripti riot The ab 
ctured on them ‘all styles of k1 
savs that some large { I acturers of today 
slipshod or 
iis ch rg , and workmen, for the fairly good 
to come: might be t "ate until the best appear 
lanufacturers to experi \ rt time ago, while 
m novelties; for our in hi ‘ge knitting plants in t 
ing machine makers try, to the proprietor 
introduced attachments ve friendly and standing 


‘s than was originally ke step with all the latest inven 
iking intricate blocks _ tio and improvements along your 


signs on a modern knit ne <nitting?” His answer came 


fitted with all the Jac y quick, “We do not simply 


¥ 


1ents, is not very diffi but we do it. The 


goods we are 
ork off this nature on ing are equal to the best in thi 
» machine, with cut ket, and some of our product 

‘ suc 


cessfully with the products made 


OLp SUPERINTENDENT. there. If we did not equal the best, 


es PS 
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we might just as well quit the busi- 
ness.” 

For an illustration, a short time ago, 
not a hundred miles from here, a firm 
started out with an abundance of cap 
ital. 
their line of goods and there was, ap- 


There was a good demand for 


parently, no reason why the enter- 


prise should not succeed, but the man- 
ager of the business made the mistake 
that would 


of thinking cheapness 


atone for want of quality. Poor 
stock was utilized, and the help was 
not held to a high standard of excel- 
The result 


that in less than two years, the firm 


lence in their work. was 
went into the hands of a receiver, the 
mill was closed, and the business was 
discontinued. At practically the same 
time, and in almost the same neigh- 
borhood, another factory was started. 
The gentleman at the head of this en- 
terprise possessed such slight means 
that he could employ but few work- 
business 
hundred 


From the first, however, the 


men, and for months the 


done aggregated but a few 
dozens. 
proprietor had one fixed principle, the 
goods he manufactured should be of 
the best. He purchased only stock of 
the first quality, and his 
urged to carefulness and thoroughness 
of workmanship. The product of the 
factory was carefully and neatly put 


up for shipment, and buyers always 


help were 


found the article delivered as good as 
the sample from which they ordered. 
The manufacturers, 
soon what 
demand for his 


close by, 
man 
under- 


other 


learned this was 
doing. The 
wear soon compelled an increase in 
the size of his plant and the number 
The proprie- 


competency, 


of workmen employed. 
tor has now earned a 
and his business is regarded as one 
of the leading underwear factories in 
this State. 

But good wormanship implies capa- 
ble workmen, and the demand for the 
best leads to a search for 
skilled producers. <A jack-of-all-trades 
may be a useful individual to have 
when the work to be done 


simply in tinkering. The 


product 


around, 


consists 


right kind of workmap is the one who 
is an expert in the line of his calling. 
The 
tion required is good 


recommenda- 
work. 
mendations from employers are val- 
uable, and if 
proof of what one has been able to do. 
The which the 
manufacturer asks of the applicant is 
not what the past has shown, but 
what can be done now. The world is 
filled with people who can do a multi- 
tude of well. The 
great need is for one to know from be- 
ginning to end, the work that he is 
trying to do, and who stands ready to 
put that knowledge into practice with 
painstaking fidelity and thoroughness. 


best certificate of 


Recom- 
honestly given are a 


question, however, 


things passably 


A. SCOTLAND. 


A Novelty in Knitting Machines. 


David MeGenniss of the Ionic Knit- 
ting Company, on August 23d, 1898, 
was granted a patent for a blank for 
knitted underwear, consisting of a 
tube of tuck rib fabric having, at in- 
its length, 
tions of plain rib fabric. 
which 


tervals in blocks or sec- 
This blank, 
was described in our October 
issue, is especially adapted for use in 
the manufacture of knitted 
wear, and by its use a great saving 
is said to ‘be accomplished both in ma- 
terial and time. 


under- 


It required, in order 
to satisfactorily produce this fabric, 
the invention of a special knitting 
machine. 

This upon as 
marking a very important advance in 
the art of making knitted underwear. 
It was formerly the practice to make 
tubes of suitable size for the cuffs of 
the arms and legs of undergarments, 
and to sew them to the body of the 
garment, but the seams were objec- 
tionable and that practice 
superseded to a very large extent by 
knitting a tubular blank of one char- 
acter of stitch and at intervals therein, 
knitting integrally therewith a band 
of a different character of stitch 
which was adapted to form the cuffs 
of the garments. 


invention is looked 


has been 


This practice in- 
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volved a large waste of about half of 
the cuff band, ‘besides the waste of a 


large triangular piece of the body of 


the fabric. Inasmuch, however, as 


the garments having integral caffs 


and body portions were much in de 
mand by the purchasing public, it was 
only in the cheaper grades of under 
that the old 


tained. By Mr. 


wear practice was re 


MeGenniss’s inven 


tions this waste of material is entirely 
avoided and the blank may be cut into 


sleeves and legs of undergarments 


without any waste. 


It is understood that a well known 


firm of knitting machine manufac- 


turers will immediately put the ma 


chine on the market, and it is ex 


pected that they will be received with 
manufacturers 


Both of 


the greatest favor by 


of knitted underwear. these 


patents are stated to be broad and 
their 
Phillips & An 


who have obtained 


comprehensive in scope by the 


inventor's attorneys, 
derson of Boston, 


a darge number of very valuable pa 
tents for improvements in the textile 
art. 


A Quandary Satisfied. 


Editor Textile World: 

Allow me to thank you for the re- 
plies to my inquiry, in the November 
and December issues of your journal. 
160-needle 


plain, knit in the gray and dyed after- 


I have decided on goods, 


ward. You advised me to sell in the 
where the goods 


little 
I suppose I 


East, or at a point 


may be dyed. I would like a 
more light on this point. 
have to employ an agent. I 
What 
Would 


accounts ? It 


would 


have never sold in this way. 


commission would be right? 


the agent guarantee 
seems to me that the best way of sell- 
important ques- 


ing goods is a very 


tion, worthy of thoughtful considera 
tion. 
There is another point I want to 
ask you about. What is the best make 
of % automatic knitters? I have about 
decided to try some %4s, and, if every- 
thing goes well, to add some 15-16th 


knitters. By the way, do you know 


World is the 


journal of its class? 


that the Textile best 
LLOSIERY. 
We are 


correspondent 


pleased to note that our 


has a good opinion of 
the Textile World. It is shared in by 
a great many others. In selling goods 


through a commission merchant, we 


would communicating with 


suggest 
being the nearest 
point, We 


houses, by 


parties in Chicago, 


distributing have given 


good mail. In- 


names of 


formation in regard to commissions 


and guaranteeing can be obtained 


from the parties. We cannot very 


well recommend, or even give, our 


opinion regarding the best make of 


three-quarter automatic, or any other 


knitting machine. In our advertising 


columns can be found the addresses 


of the principal knitting machinery 


manufacturers in this country. It 
well 


to communicate 
Editor.) 


would be for our correspondent 


with them direct.— 


Removing Vegetable Matter from Wool. 


We have received a number of in- 
. 


quiries as to processes now in use for 


the carbonization of vegetable matter 


in wool, and have replied by letter, re 


ferring to methods now in vogue. 


Carbonization is a comparatively new 


industry. though quite common at the 


present time. Formerly, the burs and 


other vegetable matter was taken out 


of wool mechanically, and even now 


this method is not wholly done away 


with. The chemical means that were 


depended upon for freeing wool from 


burs and other vegetable material, 


twenty-five or thirty years ago, were 


very crude compared with those now 


employed. Sulphuric acid was then 


and always has been the principal 


chemical depended upon for the de 
struction of vegetable impurities. In 
William New 


made a 


1866, 
York, 


vegetable 


Sykes, Glenham, 


process of 
matter from wool tl 
ject of a patent. It consisted 
ing a solution of sulphuric aci 
water, of a strength from four t 
solution, 


this 


degrees Tw. In 
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steeped, or soaked, the wool from 


eight to forty-eight hours, according 


to its condition as to the amount of 


The 


warm or 


vegetable matter in it. so 


acid 
cold, 


nore 


lution was used either 


the former having a quicker or 


powerful effect in removing 


After 


the veg 


xe 


substance 


suffi 


soaking 
ol was removed from 


tion and thrown into a bath of 
ter for a 8s 


fulling | Ttie f the 


ort time, which, 


had the effect of presery 


wool 


i868, Willi: 


Norwalk, 


‘ured a patent for accom 


soaking 
nposed of sul 


ht, and 


vie from Australia. 


will long be remem! 


eptionally poor one, due to 


‘ession of lrought seasons, 


in that year had a 
bad 


nat 


elfect on the wool, not 


grown in the hot, dry dis 


throughout the Darling River 


but in the more dis 


favored 
One of 


tricts of Riverina. the 


results 


is was an unusual scarcity of 


good combing staple, of fine quality, 
suitable for warp purposes. 


The 


most conspicuous change seems 


to have an element of 
the 


permanency in 


decline of fine wools and the low 


ering of the high standard in quality 


that was so prominent twenty 
difficult 


a fine fibred wool capable of 


years 


ago. It is much more now 


to obtain 


being spun to 70s, or any higher num 
ber, and what is obtainable is 


to 


that 
due, 


to some extent, what has been 


termed “the fineness of misfortune,’ 


arising from untoward 


seasons and 


deficient feed. As stated in a circular 


issued by one of the prominent wool 


difticu 


merchants of London: “It is 
pastur% 
country 
share change, but 
mains, that a really fine 
exceedingly 
lasmanian 
handsome a 
supply. It 
fine 


lot presents 


best stat 


ition t] I are abie t 


quantity of rino wool 
the Iwondon market, for 
Australia, 


ars 


had 


99 


inished over 


ind tl 
offered LS9S, 


those gross 


nution in lerinos 


catalogued 


wer cent. 


Skirting Wool Fleeces. 


The 


Company, 


following The 


N. 8. 


from Dalgety 


Sydney, 


merchants, in reference to ti 


ing of Australian wool fleeces 


undoubtedly, be considered worthy 


of attention from those who ar 


so earnestly discussing the amount of 


wool taken from a fleece 


as skirts. 
Editor World: 
Vy 


Ve have your favor in reference to 


T¢ rlile 


the average skirting 


of Australian 


fleeces. The information asked 


for is 
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on a matter affected by such widely 


differing conditions that it is not pos 


sible for us to definitely state the 


standard on which wool growers 


reason that each 


work, for the simple 
his own plan in re 
little 


owner follows out 


gard to skirting, and takes off 


or much as he thinks is required or is 
desirable, As 


of the wool season is over we will get 


the busy part 


Soon AS 


some of our country 


views of 


ends on this particular subject, and 


hearing from them will give you 


consensus ot opinion in 


Acetylene Gas. 


The use of carbide of calcium and 


acetylene gas hds again received the 


attention of insurance companies, 


garding their safety as a fire risk. It 


appears that new efforts are now b 


ing made to permit the introduction of 


acetylene gas, and additional uses 


said to have been discovered 


ide of .calcium, in regard to which 


companies are not satisfied 


hsurance 


their safety. \t the time when 


ras was introduc to the public 


received severe criticism, as being 


dangerous, whicl a demonstrated 


na number of in disastrous 


explosions. It said that since then 


many improvements have been intro 


duced which render its use unobjec 


tionable from an insurance point of 


This, however, has not been 


demonstrated to the sat 
ce companies 


ealled to 
Manufac 


ion has been 


matter by the Boston 


Mutual Fire Insurance 


ion to the possible use of t 


relat 


for factory purposes, this company 


su sts that. before introducing it, lil 


be consulted. 
As not 
stated that another method of 


entirely foreign to this, it 


may be 


lighting factories by kerosene oil, con 


verted into gas, in a somewhat novel 


manner, has been called to the atten 


tion of insurance 


latter tuat nothing be 


advised 


cluded, 


companies, and the 


done 


with it without first investigating it 


thoroughly. It is said to 


possess 


some merits, but thought to be accom 


panied by more or less danger. 


New Hampshire Industries. 


missioner of abor 


New 


ie ‘orn 
the State of Hampshire has r¢ 


ently submitted his second biennial 


report for the vear 1897-98, in which 


the 350 establishments 


we find that, of 
making returns, 43 industries 
showing $34,422,907 
goods 
amoun 
industry, 
s ‘onsidered 


and 1: 


ods 


capital; 
ents in woolen g 
stment of $2 
nvested capita 
n the hosiery 
$25,500. 
rhe of material used fo 
woolen 


oods 


$2,528,840; and h $978,028 


total paid 
>. 208,176; 


and $530,277 


textile industrie 


and mixe¢ 


‘rsonus 


carry 


eighbor’s 


Build y 
that, when 
and running, 


possible amount 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Chalk Talks. 


PRESSURE VS. 
HEAT. 


BACK EXHAUST STEAM 


In plants where steam power is 
used, it is often a question whether it 
exhaust 


is an advantage to use the 


steam from engines for heating, or 
draw steam directly from the boilers 
for this purpose. 

The doubt arises because, when the 
exhaust steam is used in the heating 
system, a back pressure of from one 
to two pounds is set up in the engine 
cylinder. 

It is that 


back pressure causes the engine to use 


sometimes claimed this 
steam above its normal requirement, 
to an amount greater than would be 


required to supply heating system 
from the 
ducing valve. 

Obviously the solution of this ques- 


tion depends on the relative value of 


boiler direct through a re- 


steam from the boiler through reduc- 


ing valve and exhaust steam in the 
heating system, heat taken from ex- 
haust steam by feed water heater, the 
effect of back pressure on engine effi- 
ciency, and whether all the exhaust 
steam can be used for heating. 

ordinary boiler 
little more heat than at 


For ex- 


Steam at pressure 
contains but 
pressure of atmosphere. 
ample, at one hundred pounds gauge 
pressure, the total heat of evaporation 
per pound of steam above 32 degrees 
is about 1185 heat units, while at pres- 
one pound of 


sure of atmosphere 


steam contains 1146 heat units above 


32 degrees. 


From the above it is evident that 


were steam at boiler pressure let into 


the heating system, the advantage 


could not be noted. Furthermore, it 


is not best to expose steam heating 


and the 
usual practice is to use the reducing 


System to high pressures, 


valve for pressure from two to five 
pounds in heating pipes. 
As exhaust saine 


heating value as steam of same pres- 


steam has the 


sure from reducing valve, the two 


stand equal on this count. 
Next 
taken from exhaust steam by the feed 


comes the question of heat 
whether steam 


from it has enough heat remaining in 


water heater, to see 
it to make its use advisable. 

It may be fairly assumed that the 
water going through heater is all used 
for steam, and on this basis calcula- 


tion shows the heat available per 
pound of steam entering the heater, 
feed water having been heated to 212 
degrees, to be 966 heat units above 32 
degrees per pound of steam. 

Taking now the steam at 


one hundred pounds boiler pressure, 


case of 


when each pound of steam contains 
1185 heat units above 32 degrees, it is 
found that about 81 per cent. of the 
total heat of evaporation is available 
in the steam after the feed water has 
been heated. 

Next in effect on the 
power and etliciency of engine should 
be determined. 


order, the 


With a mean pressure on piston of 
back 
two pounds, the power’ of engine will 


fifty pounds, and a pressure of 
be decreased 4 per cent., but this power 
ean be regained by an increase of two 
pounds in the mean cylinder pres- 
sure. 

In the case of an engine developing 
one hundred horse power, a loss of 4 
four 


As one horse power is equal 


per cent. amounts to horse 
power. 
to 2565 heat units per hour, the total 
loss is shown to be 10260 heat units 
per hour. 


Suppose the engine to require thirty 
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RATIO EXHAUST STEAM HEAT 
TO LOSS IN ENGINE 
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pounds of steam per horse power per 
hour, and we find the heat units avail- 
able after feed water has been heated 
to be 2,898,000 units above 32 degrees, 
or more than two hundred and eighty 
times the four horse power lost. 

that 
computation is based on the use of all 
exhaust down to 32 
degrees, so that if heat can only be 


It should be noted this last 


heat in steam 


hundred de- 
would be decreased 


used down to say two 
grees, the saving 
about 1.6 per cent. 

Should it be possible to use only a 
small part of the exhaust steam for 
heating or other work, the loss in en 
than the heat 


but such a 


gine might be greater 


used from exhaust steam, 


would be unusual. 


case 





Valuation of Textile Manufacturing 
Property. 


read by Charles T. 
, before the American 
chanical Engineers. 


Society of Me 


The 


which determine the 


two most important things 


market value of 


machinery are: First, its comparative 


ability to turn out a product in quan 


tity and quality equal to that of the 


most improved machines, Second, its 


actual condition with respect to wear 


and tear. 


Although a machine may not be 


worn out, or even may have been run 
but very little, it may be unprofitable 


to run, because other machines have 


been introduced which do so much 


more or much better work. These 


machines may be used to advantage 


in some other and 


this 


concern, may on 


account have more value than 


scrap. Parts of machines have been 


improved so that these portions may 
be changed while leaving a portion of 
the machine as before; as, for exam- 
ple, cotton-spinning spindles, so that 
depreciation might be applied to a por- 
tion of a instead of to the 
machine as a whole. 

The actual 
and tear will vary with the severity of 


machine 


depreciation for wear 
the work done, speed of the moving 
parts, the care taken in the running, 
and the amount laid out in repairs. 


Main, Boston, 


It seems to me impossible to sepa 
the 
tear altogether 


ate from 
that 


provements in arriving at its present 


depreciation wear and 


from due to im 


value, and it is customary to treat 


them in a general allowing a 

definite depreciation to cover both. 
Any not lay 

aside at least 5 per cent. of the total 


value of its plant if 


way, 


concern which does 


new, and apply 
the same at intervals towards the re 
newal and improvements, will find it 
self at 


the end of twenty years in a 


position not able to compete with suc 
cess with modern equipped concerns, 
and it will be necessary to make radi- 
cal changes at great expense, calling 
for new capital. 

It is often stated that there is no d 
preciation first 


during the year of 


running; that the machinery will do 


better work after it is limbered up and 


adjusted than when it is set to work 


As a matter of fact, depreciation does 


begin immediately. although not per 


ceptibly. After the first year, depre- 


ciation is charged sometimes at a unt 


form rate of 5 per cent. over all the 


machinery, due allowance being made 
for any renewal of 


parts outside of 


ordinary repairs. I have used, in sey 
eral cases, a depreciation of 5 per cent. 
up to tne 


dressing-room, and 4 per 


cent. for the and be 
This 
to me by a 


dressing-room 


yond. view has been presented 
the 


that after the first year the deprecia 


member of society, 
tion should be marked off 5 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. a year, until the value 
is brought down to one-half the origi 
nal cost; value 


then to maintain its 


awhile, until it be 
that 
replace the 


about level for 


comes apparent it would soon be 
profitable to machinery, 


when the depreciation goes on at a 


more rapid rate. This method may be 
proper for a mill to pursue in its own 
book-keeping, but it is not quite def- 
inite enough in making up a valua- 
ete. It is 
some of the ma 
than rates 


would allow them to be in existence, 


tion for purehase, 
that 


older 


some- 
times the case 
chinery is these 
but they may be still there, perhaps 
for the same reason that the bridge re- 
mained which the 


engineer had _ fig- 
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red could not hold up its load. When 
explained the fact that 


said that 


asked how he 

did stand up, he the only 
reason that he could give was that it 
habit. 


hines remain and do work long after 


stood from foree of Some ina- 


it would be profitable to replace them 
The value of such machinery to a pur 


chaser is practically nothing, except 


that it may complete the organization 
of the mill and allow it to run until it 


can be replaced by new machinery 


If a sinking fund is created for re- 


> 


placing the machinery, 3 per cent. of 


the cost would replace it in twenty 


four years. There is usually some 


value to machinery in a mill, even if 


the property were to be dismantled; 


old machinery has no value ex 
cept for scrap, Which is very small, as 
the cost of taking. down is about as 
much as the value of the scrap. 

With helting, if a mill has been run 
ning for some time, it is customary to 
place its value at one-half the cost if 
new, for the machine belts are being 
With 


the examination should be made to see 


renewed occasionally. piping 
if the steam pipes are proper for the 
most economical method of heating, or 
if they would have to be replaced, and 
if the pipes for hydrants and sprink 
lers themselves are such as would be 


’ 


approved by the factory insurance 


companies, or would have to be re 
placed, and to see what the condition 
of the 


noted if the steam pipes are properly 


pipe is. It should also be 
covered to prevent radiation. 

There is a special value attached to 
a mill which is running and in which 
the purchaser might immediately com 
mence work. There is considerable 
expense incurred in starting up a mill 
which is idle, and a large amount of 
expense in building, equipping and or- 
ganizing a new mill, which is not fully 
realized until paid for. The purchaser 
is able to begin immediately to manu- 
facture and to realize a profit in good 
time. All of these things are in favor 
of an existing plant. There is also the 
advantage of investing less capital at 
the start, and if the arrangement and 
such as 


organization is may be im- 


proved and modernized, these im- 


provements can be paid for out of the 


earnings instead of from the capital. 


On the other hand, if the capital can 


be obtained, it may be wise to be 


liberal in its expenditure and to begin 
as quickly as possible to reap the full 
benefit of the and 


new up-to-date 


plant, 


The valuation for bonding or 


raising 


money should be based upon the mar 


het value, but no more money should 


ve borrowed or loaned than h 


amount which the property would 
bring at a forced sale, and this value 
is likely to be considerably less than 
the market value. 


\bout the only portions of a plant 
land 


power plant. 


and 
More 
often this is limited to a portion of a 


which are leased are the 


buildings and the 


building with power and heat fur 


nished. In nearly all cases the lessee 


furnishes his own machinery. 


The problem which presents itself to 


the iessee is whether it is cheaper for 


nim to build, if he has the capital or 


can borrow it, and maintain a plant of 


his own, or pay for rent and power, 


which requires a smaller expenditure 


less care, and affords 


of capital and 


an opportunity of testing the desira- 


bility of continuing a business or not, 


without so much chance for loss. 


The rental value of a power plant 


depends upon its character and effi 
‘The 


small 
much greater than in 


ciency to produce power cheaply. 


cost of producing power in 
amounts is very 
amount which 
be ob- 


Cost of 


large amounts, and the 


the lessee should pay may 


tained in comparison with the 


producing the amount of power res 


quired with a reasonably efficient 


plant with steam power or by 


some 
other means. 

The rental value of land for certain 
purposes of manufacture cannot be 
inore than other land equally adapted 
to the unless it has 


same purpose, 


some peculiar advantage of location, 
convenience to railroads, nearness to 


other mills to be supplied with the 
this mill. 

Vaiue.—The Public 
Massachusetts, Chap. 11, 


that the 


product of 

Taxable Stat- 
Art. 
shall 


utes of 


15, states assessors 
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make a fair cash valuation of all the 
estate, real and personal, subject to 
taxation therein. It seems as though 
this definition of the cash value as the 
taxable value did not intend that as- 
sessors should consider the plant in 
ihe same light that a purchaser would, 
for the reason that the earnings cun- 
not be included in the assessor’s in- 
vestization, while they are the all im- 
portant item to the purchaser. 

The average assessor knows but lit- 
tle about the physical qualities, to say 
nothing of going into the estimate of 
all the items which make a mill more 
or less profitable, than other mills lo- 
cated elsewhere. 





Graphite in Paint. 


Considerable has been written 
lately about an old sign in possession 
of the Western Society of Engineers 
at Chicago. The words “Harper's 
Ferry,” painted in black, stand out as 
boldly as when they were first formed 
by the artist’s brush, while the wood 
around the letters, which was painted 
with white worh away 
about one-sixteenth of an inch. It is 
asserted by the writers that no paint 
manufactured nowadays is equal in 
durability to that which was applied 
on the old sign. 

Wm. Hooper, 


not see 


paint, has 


Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
anything specially re- 
markable in the preservation of the 
old sign, and claims that there is just 
as good a paint made nowadays as 
then. He adds: “I have seen signs 
that have painted with black 
paint directly on the clapboard of the 
building. The lettering 
after the paint on the balance of the 
building had disappeared, after 
this the whole building was painted 
over, lettering and all, and the letter- 
ing obliterated; yet within ten years 
afterwards the old black lettering ap- 
peared again quite freshly to view. I 
suppose the paint for the lettering 
was made of linseed oil and lamp 
black. I believe, however, that finely 
ground graphite mixed with pure lin- 
seed oil, will laSt as long, or longer, 


does 


been 
good 


was 


and 


than any other paint ever known of or 
used. [ had @ large iron casting 
which laid in my mill yard for over 
thirty years. It was painted with 
only one coat. The old casting was 
broken up and sold for old iron last 
month, and I noticed that the paint on 
the pieces of casting, even after being 
broken up, looked quite fresh. 

“If the surface to be painted is per- 
fectly dry when the finely 
graphite is applied, the 
prove the most lasting paint known, 
because if time eliminates all of the 
oil, the graphite seems to adhere tu 
the surface painted, just the same as 


ground 
paint will 


a piece of paper or wood will app oar 
after it has been rubbed with a lead 
pencil or a piece of graphite. No 
other pigment known to me will re- 
main on the surface painted after the 
oil has been thoroughly destroyed. 
With the experience I have had with 
graphite paint, I thoroughly believe 
that if any dry surface be covered 
with graphite paint and left un- 
touched for a period of 30 years—by 
time the oil will have disap- 
peared—no doubt a letter could be 
written plainly on the surface by us- 
ing a piece of large wire or nail after 
smoothing the end of the wire or nail 
which is to be used as a pencil. [| 
have done all this and shown it up to 
others. Writing with the piece of 
wire polishes the graphite which ad- 
heres to the surface, showing that it 
is there still.” 


which 





—A beautiful red was produced on 
dames from the 


Logwood was 


wool by colonial 
cochineal and madder. 
readily used in the domestic manufac- 
ture. All shades of yellow and dark 
brown were obtained from the bark 
of the hickory nut, and the flower of 
goldenrod, with alum, made a good 
yellow. Copperas.also made a yellow 
dye. The yellow wool dipped into the 
blue indigo pot made various shades 
of green. Black was formed from red 
oak bark. <A violet dye was some 
times obtained from the faded leaves 
of the fleur de lis. 
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Pure Water for Textile Mills. 


We have recently been looking into 
filtration and its 
with the textile 
what we 


the question of 
connection 
industries, and from 
learned we are surprised to find that 
every textile mill in the country is not 


value in 
have 


supplied with an apparatus for purify- 
ing its water. The testimony of repre- 
sentative concerns who have installed 
such apparatus is so convincing that 
we feel all our readers cannot appre- 
ciate the importance of the subject, or 


they would have their mills equipped 
the 
we have in mind. 

We find that 
textile manufacturers are beginning to 
realize 


the same as representative ones 


upon inquiry many 
the necessity of clean water 
for a hetter cleansing and finishing of 
their product, and it has been proved 
by many that 
ground water or water taken from ar- 


costly experiments 


tesian wells is not to be depended 


upon as contains iron 
and other matters‘in suspension and 


solution, 


it frequently 


which render it unsuitable 


for the best class of work. The fact 
that with a uniform supply of clean, 
white water, the quality of bleach and 
dyestuffs can ‘be unalterably fixed is 
a point which in itself is a recommen- 
dation to all textile manufacturers, 
and in these days of close competi- 
tion, the value of the bleach and dye 
stuffs saved and an unvarying color 
of the goods when finished, make the 
necessity of clean water more and 
more apparent every day. 

In a issue we 


recent illustrated a 


form of pressure filter manufactured 


by the New York Filter Mfg. Co. of 
New York. 

In this issue we present a cut of the 
Jewell type of gravity filter manufac- 
tured by the New York Filter Mfg. 
Co., and by to the cut it 
will the water receives a 
the 


reference 
be seen that 
preliminary settling in chamber 
filter and 
in the recent exhaustive experiments 
made by the Water Board at Louis- 
ville, Ky., it was found that over 75 


shown beneath the proper, 


per cent. of the suspended matters in 
the water was removed by this cham- 
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ber before the water passed to the fil- 
This 


mentation was not simply due to sedi 


ter bed. large amount of sedi 
mentation by natural laws of gravity, 
feature embodied 
of filter 


given a 


but to the special 


in this Jewell type whereby 


the water is rotary motion 


which causes a much faster 


precipi 


tation than if the water were com- 


pletely at 


rest. 


Before the water enters the settling 


chamber it receives a minute charge 


of alum solution, in most cases one 


half pound of the chemical being sut 


ficient for 14,000 gallons of water, and 


on repeated trials both at Louisvitla, 


was found by 


analy 
ved 


water. This fact should 


and elsewhere, it 
sis that not a trace of alum app 
in the filtered 
remove all prejudice from the minds 
of manufacturers as to the use of 
fact that the leading 


alum; and the 


silk mills in the 


York 


1ers embedying the use of alum, 


country use the New 
Filter Co.’s various types of tl 
and 
their tin 


have no trouble at all with 


est and most delicate shades, should 


also be convincing proof as to the use 
of aluin. 

It is not ovr intention in this article 
te give a full description of the con 
struction of the filter, as the manufac 
turers would be glad to cover that 
point if requested. 

We think that when 
Hetzel & Co., 


manufacturers of 


such firms as 


Geo. C. the well known 
worsteds and wool 
ers, Chester, Pa., go on record in the 
language, it should 


following carry 


conviction to every textile manufac 
turer in the countrys 
“We are 


th Morison-Jewell 


pleased to inform you that 


Gravity Filter we 


have in use has given us satisfaction 


in every particular. We have spent a 


great deal of money in experimenting 


with filtration, and not until we 


acopted yours did we get any resulis 
that 


water direct from the Delaware River 


were of any value. We pump the 


and the condition of ‘the water is so 
variable that it has always been im- 
possible for us to count with any cer- 
tainty upon duplicating shades in our 


dyeing, but the water passed by the 


filter now being always the same, e! 
ables our dyer to get first-class resul 
at all 
without it for many times its cost.” 


times, and we would not b 





Why should the exhaust pipe on a 
steam engine be larger than the 
steam pipe? 

To avoid having excessive back pres 
sure on the piston, it is necessary to 
have a greater area for the passage of 
the exhaust steam from the cylinder, 
As steam expands, it becomes reduced 
in pressure, and increases in volume, 
and therefore requires a larger area 
for its passage. The area of the steam 
pipe of an engine is calculated from 
the basis that steam is admitted dur 
ing full stroke, the allowable mean 
velocity of the steam through the pips 
being 6000 feet per minute. 

Then, area of cylinder xX 


piston 
speed + 6000 = area of steam pipe 
lor exhaust pipes it is advisable that 
they should be calculated for a velox 
ity not exceeding 4000 feet per minut« 
Then, area of cylinder 
+ 4000 = area of exhaust pipe. 


xX piston speed 


Take for example, an engine with a 
eylinder 154%” in diameter, 36” stroke, 
making 100 
Area of cylinder = 15.5° & .7854 190 
square inches (nearly). 

3’ X 2 X 100 = 600 feet piston speed 
per minute. 

190 < 600 + 6000 = 19 square inches 


” 


revolutions per minut 


area of steam pipe, or 5” diameter of 
steam pipe. 

190 x 600 + 4000 = 28 square inches 
area of exhaust pipe, or 6” diameter of 
exhaust pipe. 


Wool spinning was made an hon 


orable occupation for women in 1 


ninth century by the mother of Alf 
the Great. She was a spinner of wor 
or, to use the name afterward adop 
ed, a “spinister,” and she taught hi 


daughters the art of wool spinning 


From that time up to the commencs 
ment of the present century the spi! 
ning of wool was done by women, an 
their industry 
skill, it 


“spinister” to 


was only equaled by) 


their being the pride of a 


good make the finest 


varn and plenty of it. 





DYFING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for February. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued: each month by 
the TEXTILE WorRLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to 
recipes given. The selection ot samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


RecireE No. 17. also, a fine, clean shade of a bluish 
Violet on Worsted Yarns. black, which can be easily made into 
a jet black, with the addition of Aliz- 


Violet O B on 100 pounds worsted 
arine Yellow, or fustic. 


yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


- Recipe No. 19. 
2 lbs. Violet O B. : 
(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry Red on Worsted Yarn. 
St., New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Wool Red 6529 on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
; 24 lbs. Wool Red 6529. 
while turning, and turn ‘to shade at (Hanna-Schoellkopf & Co., 135 No. 
hat tend Water St., Philadelphia.) 


“ t lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Violet O B is a very concentrated 10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


and fast color. The dye works per 


Enter yarn at 120°, bring to a boil, 


; : Enter yarn at 130°, bring to boil 
fectly level on the fibre, and combines 

‘ : : while turning, and turn to shade at 

readily with acid dyes or extracts. 
; that heat. 

Wool. Red 6529 works slowly and 

Recirre No. 18 level on the fibre, and dyers of piece 

goods will find it a very valuable col 

Very Dark Blue on Worsted Yarn. ‘ . 

or, as it penetrates the fibre thorough 

The Amend Mordanting process on jy. (See recipe No. 9, January, for 


100 pounds worsted yarn. this dye in combination with New 
(Controlled by the Amend Process _ s } si ' ‘i me ; 
Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New York.) Fast Red, and recipe No. 31, this is- 


Prepare dye bath for mordanting 
with 


> asc > Y . 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 30%. Reciree No. 20. 


Turn one-half hour at 140°. Light Green on Cotton Varn 


Then add to same bath a solution of 

1 th. Chromic Acid. 
Turn one-half hour, and let temper 
ature drop. 1 lb. Direct Green C. 


e J. Keller . \ ‘ray 
Add to bath fone 5. eter & Co., 104 Murray 


6 Ibs. Bisulphite of Soda. 20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Direct Green C on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


Bring temperature up to 140°, Hnter yarn at boil, and turn one 
while turning, and turn one-half hour hour at that heat. 





at that heat. Rinse off. See recipe No. 30, this issue, for 
Dye in Extract Logwood bath in the comments and for a darker shade of 
regular way, with ereen. 
% Dh. Ammonia, 20% 
added to the dye bath. Recrre No. 21. 
The Alizarine Blue shade shown last Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
month is dyed a full, dark color, with Direct Orange C R R on 100 pounds 





a fine bloom over hand. cotton yarn. 
The lLogwood dyed sample shows, Prepare dye bath with 
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24 lbs. Direct Orange C R R. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl S8t., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Orange C R R will be found 
a serviceable color, as it produces a 
fine shade of orange in one dip, and 
ean be used for combining with other 


direct dyes. (See recipe No. 14.) 


Recire No. 22. 
Medium Blue on Worsted. 
Blue A and Violet R on 100 pounds 
wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


24 lbs. Patented Blue A. 
4 lb. Fast Acid Violet R. 
(Victor Koechl & Co.,122 Hudson St., 
New York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


bring to boil 
shade at 


yarn at 140°, 
and 


Enter 
while turning, 
that heat. 

These dyes, separately, and in com- 
bination, appeared in previous 
recipes, as follows: Fast Acid Violet 
R, in No. 133, for a violet red, and in 
No. 149 (October) for a violet; Patent- 
ed Blue A, in No. 138 (September) for 
a light greenish blue; and the two in 
combination, in Nos. 162 and 175 (No- 
and dark blue, 
See comments in 


turn to 


have 


vember) for medium 


respectively. these 


recipes. 


Reciepe No. 23. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Pluto Black R on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Pluto Black R. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St., New York.) 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


2 lbs. Soda. 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

The Fluto Blacks, as shown in pre- 
vious recipes, are of a highly concen- 
trated strength and will be found to 


produce good blacks at a compara 
tively low cost. The different brands 
of Pluto Blacks, sold by this concern, 
will enable the dyer to produce any 
shade of black that is needed. (See 
recipe No. 179.) 
Recipe No. 24. 
Red on Cotion Flannel, 
Brilliant Safranine G on 100 pounds 
cotton flannel. 
Mordant in the usual way with 
Sumac and Tartar Emetic. 
Tinse off, and dye in a bath of 


8 oz. Brilliant Safranine G. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman St., New York.) 


Enter cloth at 120° and bring tem- 
perature up to 150°, while running, 
and run three-fourths hour at that 
heat. 

Brilliant Safranine G being a pure 
and rich color will dye fine shades on 
silk, and for cotton goods and yarn, 
it is very well adapted, on account of 
its level dyeing. 


Recire No. 25. 
Dark Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Lanacyl Navy Blue 3 B 
and Violet B on 100 pounds wors- 
ted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Alizarine Lanacyl Navy 
Blue 3 B. 
1 lb. Alizarine Lanacyl Violet B. 
Pat. 
(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 183 


Front St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 140°, bring to boil while 
turning, and turn one hour at that 
heat; then add another 

5 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
and turn 20 minutes at boil. Rinse off. 

By combining the above two colors, 
different shades of blues can be ob 
tained, and as they combine and work 
level together, the dyer will have no 
trouble in his shades. (See 
recipe 185, December issue, and a 
number of previous recipes in which 
these dyes have been used for the pro 
duction of various shades.) 


getting 
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26. 
Reddish Brown eon Cotton Yarn. 
Diazyl Brown T on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


REciIPE No. 


3 lbs. Diazyl Brown T. 
(C. Bischo & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 

24 lbs. Soda. 
Enter yarn at 
hour at that heat. 
We show in this recipe a direct dye- 
ing of Diazyl Brown T, which is one 
of the many shades produced with the 
Diazyl The 
while being of a reddish cast, will ‘be 
found of the dyer, 
both for 
combining. 
brands of 


boil, and turn one 


colors. shade shown, 
great service to 
light 
The importers have sev 


extra shades and for 


colors, which 


(See recipes 183 


eral these 
dye different shades. 

and 190 in the December 
recipe 15 in the January 
shades from other brands of this dye.) 


issue, and 


issue, for 


Recree No. 27. 
Dark Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Legwood Liquor for Wool on 
pounds worsted yarn. 
Mordant at boil for 1% hours with 
3 Its. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 Ths. Tartar. 
Rinse, and dye in separate ‘bath with 


100 


5 lbs. Logwood Liquor for Wool 
(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., New 
York.) 


2 lbs. Alizarine Blue paste. 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Turn for one hour at boil, and wash. 


as well as a 
It is fast 
applied, 


The above is a fast, 
dark and full shade of blue. 
to all tests, and cheaply 
showing that Liquor 


Wool is well adapted 


Logwood for 
combining 


(See 


for 
with alizarine and other dyes. 
recipe No. 12.) 


Recire No. 28. 
Golden Tan on Cotton Varn. 
Thiocatechine No. 1 on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


7 lbs. Thiocatechine No. 1. 
(agnee & Street, 8 Water St, New 
ork.) 


10 lbs. Common Salt. 
10 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 


Enter yarn at 140°, bring tempera- 
ture up to 200° while ‘turning, and 
turn one hour at that heat. Rinse off 
and turn for one-half hour at 140°, in 
a separate bath of 

5 Ths. Bichromate of 
5 Ths. Sulphuric Acid. 


Potash. 


Rinse. 
See previous recipes for comments. 
and 11 
(January), will be found Nos. 1 and 2 
of this dye, in combinations for tan 
browns. 


In recipes 186 (December), 5 


ReciPE No. 29. 
Piak on Cotton Flannel. 


Oleine on 100 pounds cotton flannel. 
Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Oleine. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, 
Boston.) , 
3 oz. Erika 4G N. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 55 
Beekman St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


boil 
three-fourths 


cloth at 120°, bring to 


and 


Enter 
running, 
hour at that heat. 

When Oleine is used in the dye bath, 
it helps the color to penetrate and go 


while run 


on to the goods evenly. It also assists 
in producing better shades in quicker 
time, and leaves the cloth or yarn in 
(See recipes 


1898 Supple- 


condition. 
160, in 


a very soft 
Nos. 29, 86 


ment.) 


No. 30. 


Medium Green on Cotton Varn. 


RECIPE 


Direct Green C on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Direct Green C, 
(John J. Keller & Co.,104 Murray St., 


New York ) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Green C can be combined 
with other direct colors for a number 
of shades, as it works very level om 


the fibre. (See recipe 20, this issue.) 
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Recipe No. $1. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool Red on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Wool Red 6529. 
(the Hanna-Schoellkopf Company, 
135 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 
t lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
130°, 
and 


Enter yarn at bring to boil 


while turning, turn to shade at 
that heat. ‘ 
Wool Red 6529 will 


on the fibre 


work very level 


The color itself is very 


soluble, and can be used with other 


shades. 


No. 


for combination 


(See recipe No. 19, 


acid colors 
this issue, and 


9, January issue.) 


No. $2. 


Very Dark Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


RECIPI 


F 


nrolre 


Blue on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Mordant 
3 Ths. 

2 Tbs. 
Rinse, and dye in separate bath with 

4 lbs. Chrome Blue. 
O 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia St, 


Philadelphia.) 
5 lbs. Acetie Acid. 


for two hours at ‘boil with 


Bichromate of Potash. 


Cream Tartar. 


Enter yarn at 130 bring to boil 


while turning, and turn to shade at 


that heat. 


(Mhrome Blue is a new color, and 


will be found of great value on ac 


count of its fastness. It is very con 


centrated, and strong, going evenly 


and slowly on the fibre. It is very sol 
combine 


with 


and will 


mordanted 


uble, does not rub, 


with other colors 


chrome. It stands scouring and 


milling. 


New Dyes. 


We give in 


five dyes 


issue, recipes for 


this 
that have not 


appeared in 


the use of 


heretofore our columns, 


and which will particularly attract 


the attention of those who are in reg- 
ular receipt of the Dyers’ Supplement, 


as showing peculiarly handsome 


shades. 


In recipe No. 17, Violet O B, fur- 


nished by the Anchor Color Manufac 


turing Company, New York, appears, 
for the production of a violet on wor 


sted yarn. This is represented as a 


very strong and comparatively inex 


pensive dye, and various shades can 
combination 
We think that it 


would be worth the while of dyers t 


be obtained with it, in 


with other anilines. 
look into its merits. 

New 
recipe No 


John J. Keller & Company, 
York, have represented in 
20, their Direct 


duction of a 


Green C, for the pro 


light green on cotton 


yarn This dye is an inexpensive col 
or, and generally used for dyeing cot 
the addition of common table 
boil. This 
is also well adapted for union goods, 


ton, by 


salt, at one hour’s article 


as it dyes cotton and wool the same 


depth and shade of color. It is fast 


to light and washing, and stands acid 


very well, hence it can be used for 


cross dyeing. It does not change du 
ing hot drying. 
An exceedingly attractive red on 


cotton flannel is to be seen in recipe 


Bril 
furnished by the 


No, 24, obtained from the use of 


liant Safranine G, 
New 


pany, 


York and Boston Dyewood Com 
New York, This 


precisely as the ordinary 


product S 
used safra 


nine, which most dyers are familia 


with. The dye we represent is an un 
usually bright and full safranine, and 
s well adapted to the dyeing of both 
silk and cotton. 
C. Bischoff & 


supply 


New York 
Brown T, in r 


Company, 
their Diazyl 


cipe No. 26, for the production of a 


reddish brown on cotton yarn. \ 


bright shade is produced by this dy: 
which is very fast to washing, and is 
especially suitable for wool and cotton 
mixed goods, 


producing colors very 


uniformly on both materials. 


Dyers will be attracted to recipe No 


9° 


showing a very dark blue on wor 
the 
Chrome Blue, sold by O.'S. Janney & 
Company, Philadelphia. This 
combines well with dyestuffs working 


sted yvarn, Obtained from use of 


dye 


mordant of chromium, and is 
adapted for 


compound 


on a 


well the production of 


shades. The shades pro 
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cuced by this dye are absolutely fast, ed with these should be slightly acid, 


esisting washing, scouring, fulling, or better neutral, rather than alkaline. 
light, ete., and as the color develops Most of the azo colors, such as the 
slowly, there is no trouble in produc Croceines, Cotton Searlets, and the 


ug level dyeings. acid colors, Acid Magenta, Acid Vio- 





let, ete., require the mixing to be quite 
Finishieg of Dyed Goods. neutral to yield good results. The 

sreat proportion of these azo and acid 

The processes involved in the finish coloring matters are not used for dye- 

ngof dyedand printed cottoncloths do ing or printing cotton fabries, having 
not differ to any marked extent from no affinity for that fibre, and therefore 
hose employed in the finishing of not yielding fast colors on it. The in 


vhite cloths; the main difference is troduction of the benzidine diamine 


that greater care must be taken by colors, such as Congo and the Direct 
he finisher to maintain the brillianey , Benzopurpurine, Chrysamine, 
and solidity of the colors; to see that Diamine Red, Diamine Black, Chryso- 


n printed and woven colored goods phenine, Titan Red, ete., gave at first 


1 colors do not run into one another i great amount of trouble to finishers, 
and into the whites. is most of these colors, especially the 

The necessity of not using any reds, are so sensitive to acids that it 
terial or process that will in any J was no uncommon thing for a finisher 
affect the colors of the cloths, by to find that the reds on his pieces had 
charging them or altering their sh: turned blue black. The remedy how 
or tints in any way is alluded t ever is simple, the mixing must be 
an article that appeared, quite recent key ilkaline. 
ly in the “Dyer and Calico Printer.” Cloths dyed or printed with some of 
The risk, it appears, is not very great; he direct reds as Congo Red, Benzo 


few of the materials used by the fin purpurine, Hessian Purple, 

have any wh § | I : d, and other reds of this 
sium and zine oe) ride r rhaps, ] ng matters should be finished 
the most likely substances be e ith starch rendered alkaline with a 
ceptions and the use of acids and al tle soda crystals if a stiff finish is 
kalies in making the mixings must be re ired, or with soluble oil made al 
etly avoided. Flour paste, espe alin ith soda for a soft finish. The 
illy if old, should not be used owing Ikali j he mixing helps the color to 
ts tendeney to become acid, which stand exposure to air and light much 
ght affect some fugitive colors It longer than it. otherwise would If 
is impossible to describe in detail how ipsom salts are used a slight addition 
colors which are used in the of carbonate of soda should be made. 
production of printed cotton cloths are { mixture of sulphate of soda, salt 
affected by the condition, alkaline or and soda crystals would make a good 
acid, of the ingredients of the stiffen stiffening mixing for these reds. A 


ing mixture: a few general points may few of the direct reds will resist a 





however, be noticed. weak acidity in the mixing. Some of 
The so-called mordant ov alizarine the Yellows,Chrysamine, Hessian Yel 
colors are not affected by any condi low, Chrysophenine, are affected by 
tion of the stiffening mixing; they are alkalies generally going brownish, 
perfectly fast. What are known as and therefore the mixing must be as 
the basic coal tar colors, such as ma neutral as possible. 
genta, most greens, most violets, al For the Blues, Azo Blues, Benzoaz- 
kaline blue, soluble blue, and others,  yrines, Diamine Blues, Titan Blues, 
are slightly affected by alkalies, the the mixing should be neutral, al- 
color having a tendency to be weak though they will not be affected even 
ened or discharged, and therefore the if it be slightly alkaline or acid. 
mixing used for cloths dyed or print- One point of importance in connec- 
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tion with the direct blues is to keep the 
temperature low, as many of them are 
the 
original 


reddens 
the 
comes back on cooling, but in 


affected by heat, which 


shade; in some cases 
shade 
others it does not. 

The use of prepared mixings should 
be avoided, owing to the uncertainty 
as to the nature of their ingredients, 
which might contain injurious bodies. 
Starch, 


salt, 


china-clay, mineral, barytes, 


magnesium sulphate (Epsom 


salts), are perfectly neutral bodies, 


and may be used without fear for fin- 
ishing this class of goods. In the siz- 
the 
blues of the substantive colors, a diffi- 


ing of yarns dyed with red and 


culty is experienced in that the sim- 


ple starch or flour size which is used 


does not appear to take on the yarn, 


and in consequence it does not weave 
adding 


well: this can be remedied by 


to the first mixing 1 Ib. of soda ash, 
then for every 25 lb. of yarn sized add 
ing % Ib. more. Starch better 


than flour size, especially for the reds; 


size is 


the acidity of the flour size is so varia- 
ble that 
be depended on. 


its action on the color cannot 


The second fault, that of the colors 


running, is to a large extent beyond 
the control of the finisher, and is often 
due to the faulty fixation of the colors 
by the dyer and calico printer, or to 
the use of loose colors in the produc 
the 


only thing the finisher can do in cases 


tion of dyed and printed cloths; 


where he finds the colors have a tend 
ency to run, is to work as quickly as 
possible, not to allow the goods to re 
main wet too long, and to dry them 
off quickly. 

The first of three things noted above 
the maintaining of the brilliancy and 
solidity of the colors, is very impor- 
tant, and to do so the finisher must be 
careful as to what materials he uses 
in his mixings; such bodies as china- 


clay, mineral, barytes, tend to make 


colored goods look chalky, and have 


therefore to be used as sparingly as 
possible. The fault the 
opaque nature of these they 
lie on the the and 


arises from 
bodies; 


surface of cloths 


therefore tend to hide the color of the 
cloth on which they are applied. 
Starchy preparations and flour have 
smaller 
Dextrine, 


the same fault to a extent, 


and for the same reason. 


Epsom salts, sulphate of soda, salt, 


which are transparent, form the sta 


ple constituents from which the great 
bulk of the mixings for colored goods, 
made. Sometimes, for self- 
the 


should be 


colored dyed goods, mixings are 


colored to suit the color of the goods; 


when this is followed care must be 


exercised, although there is nowadays 
no great difficulty experienced in 
required shades by us 


the 


matching any 


ing one or more of numerous di 


rect colors. 
The dyes used in producing blacks 


varied. These Logwood 
Blacks, Aniline 
Blacks, Direct 

Blacks, Vidal Blacks, Sambesi Blacks, 
Then the 


cloth differs greatly and 


are are 
Diamine 


Dye 


Blacks, 
Blacks, Cross 
character of the 
the 
much. The 


etc., ete. 
finishes 
equally as 
black 


according to the 


applied vary 


mixinvgs used with cloths will 


have to be varied 


character of the finish required. 
Blacks produced from logwood require 
a neutral finish or one that is slightly 
alkaline; acid mixings tend to reddep 
the black, while strongly alkaline ones 
A good 


would be 


will turn them bluish in tone. 
black 
Tw., 


mixing for logwood 
50 gal., 
10 Ib. 


Aniline blacks are unaffected by any 


starch liquor at 12 deg. 


soluble oil 2 gal.. Glauber’s salt 


kind of finishing mixing,and much the 
same may be said of the blacks dyed 
with the direct dyes especially those 
which have been developed up after 
dyeing. The following notes will per 
haps be useful: 

(a) Soft, bright finish; this is got by 
mangling through soluble oil at 5 deg 
the 


calendering 


Tw., drying on tins, damping 


slightly, then without 


much giving two or three 
(b) Soft, dull finish. 


only the calendering is much less, one 


pressure, 
nips. As above, 
nip without pressure being sufficient. 
(¢) Crisp finish. 
quor at 8 deg. Tw. 


For this, glucose li- 
is substituted for 
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soluble oil in above; bright or dull fin- 
varying the calendering. (d) 
For this either dextrine 
Epsom salts at 20 


sh by 
Firm finish. 
at 5 deg. Tw., or 
Tw., may 
according as either bright or dull fin- 


be used; calendering 


deg. 


ish is required. Epsom salts gives 
weight as well as stiffness while dex- 
trine gives stiffness only. The addi- 
tion of a little Diamine Black RO or 
Black Blue help to 


brightness 


Benzo will pre- 


serve the and solidity of 
the blacks. 

Dyed twills of various colors are of- 
ten finished without any stiffening, as 
Mangle 


er: if the cloths are delivered just as 


follows:— through warm wat- 
they come from the dyehouse this is 
omitted; they are then dried on the 
tins, dampened, stretched.as much as 
possible, beetled from 30 to 40 min- 
utes, both ends, calendered slightly on 
generally twice, 


swizzing calender, 


and then made up. 
A more elaborate treatment is some- 
After the have 


above, 


times given. cloths 


been beetled as they are run 


through starch inixing on two-bowl 
mangle, with the bottom bowl Japped 
with a strong domestic or linsey wool- 
sey cloth; dried on tins, damped, cal- 
endered on three-bow!l swizzing calen- 
der, twice through, first time one nip 
between two top bowls, second time 
two nips; the metal bowl being heated 
slightly; after which they are made 
up. Mixing:—starch at 12 deg. Tw., 
50 gal.; white softening, 3 Ib. 
Dyed goods for the home trade are fin- 
foreign 


soap, 


ished softer than those for 
trade, and, as a rule, the cloths are of 
a much better quality. 

Colored figured goods, such as spot- 
ted shirtings, brocades, damasks, are 
fininshed in the following 
Mangle through cold 
bowl water mangle, dry on tins, stif- 
fen on stiffening mangle 
with a little starch, dry quickly over 
the cylinder to raise the figure, damp 
swizzing calen- 


manner :— 
water on five- 


two-bowl 


slightly, calender on 
der and make up. For some finishes, 
after calendering, 
fened on the back by running through 
two-bowl mangle with gum water at 


the goods are stif- 


about 2 deg. Tw. Low qualities of 


these cloths which are _ shipped 
abroad are simply mangled, stiffened, 
dried on the cylinders and made up; 
in some cases they are slightly calen- 
dered before making up. 

Sut for spotted goods the calender- 
ing and wetting out gives better and 


more satisfactory results. 





According to the late report of the 
Appraisers to the 
Treasury, wunder- 
valuation is an evil that 


Board of General 
Secretary of the 
is in process 
f ultimate extinction, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are now pend- 
ing consignment cases involving very 
entire lines of merchan- 
1895, 


wide differences of opinion regarding 


large, if not 


dlise, as in about which such 
to render conflicting 
It follows that 


adjustment of 


values exist as 
opinions unavoidable. 
the question of the 
values in reappraisement cases is the 
most difficult Board 
is called wpon to act. 


one in which the 





Mercerizing Cotton Yarn. 


Editor Textile World: 

read with 
valued monthly review, 
may that by adhering 
strictly to the instructions contained 
respecting 
yarns, I 
have been pretty successful in several 


interest 
and I 
most 


I always great 
your 
say 
number 


in your October 


the mercerization of cotton 
experiments I have tried. 

I say all this in answer to the state- 
ments of your correspondent (M. G. 
W., Mass., page 99, Nov. number), on 
I have not been wholly 
absolute 
German 
This is 


the subject. 
suecesstul in obtaining ‘the 


appearance of silk which 


dyers succeed in getting. 
due, perhaps, to their making use of 
high from Sea 


Island Cotton, and on special machin- 


very counts, spun 
ery, subjecting the yarn after that to 
some hot calendering process. 

But, personal ex- 
periments, based solely on your Oc- 


nevertheless, my 


tober number’s recipe, are most inter- 
esting. First of all, I find that the 
aftinity mercerized cotton has for all 
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The 
and ‘the 


dyes is simply marvelous. fast- 


ness of the color to light, 
silky, brilliant reflection are also very 
noticeable. The feel is also softer. 
But the shrinking seems never to be 
at an end, even after dyeing. I am 


sending you two small hanks, dyed 
in the same bath with Benzo purpur- 
ine 4 B; one mercerized, the other not, 
and of the 12’s into 3 


need of 


Same counts, 


ends. There is no saying 


which is which. 
have 


For avoiding the shrinking I 


got up the accompanying device: 











2, ©. 2. oa 4 


The hanks are put onto two wrought 


iron tubes, the bottom one being se- 
cured, and the top tube raised as high 
as possible by the action of a lever; 


and when at its utmost height, well 
stretched, I place at both ends, under 
each extremity of the tube, a sort of 
loose pedestal, to keep the hanks well 
stretched. Both sides are equal, and 
the hanks are placed in the middle. 

I then pull up, with a small hoist, 
the whole concern, and dip it into the 
solution of caustic soda. 

The turned 


round with a special handle so that 


tubes have then to be 
the action of the caustic soda shall be 


whole hank, and, be- 
turned, al- 


though totally immersed, the portion 


equal for the 


sides, if they were not 


of the yarn against the tube would 
not be properly colored in the subse- 
After 20 minutes, I 

seaffold, if I may 
name it so, and dip it acid 


bath; water 


quent process, 


raise the whole 
into an 
afterwards into a clear 
bath, and the hanks are then taken off 
the tubes, again rinsed and put 
through the acid bath over and over 


again. 


I am sending you two hanks today, 


as I have said, to find out what you 
think of them. 

My process may be of some use, o 
suggestive to your correspondent, or 
might be improved, in a cheap way 
without having to spend any money 
with high grade machinery, by some 
other of your experimenting subscrib 
ers on mercerization, and to the mu 
tual benetit of all. 

This 


was made of wooden beams, but I am 


apparatus I have referred to 

now making one from iron. 
GUILLERMO DE BRUNE 

San Sebastian, Spain. 

have been 


[The samples of hanks 


Ed.) 


received. 


One of the most important factors 
in the civilizing influences that hav: 
already been inaugurated in Cuba by 
the United 
public schools in 


States, is the opening ot 


Santiago de Cuha 
after the system in vogue in this coun 
try. The schools, it is expected, will 
children 
The sil 


aries of the school commissioners have 


be ready for four thousand 


by the middle of this month. 
been fixed, the element of sectarian 


ism has been eliminated, and every 
after thi 
With this educa 


earried 


thing is to be conducted 


American fashion. 


tional system throughout 
Cuba, there will be, in the course of a 
comparatively few years, a_ self-re 
specting population within the island 
capable of realizing the benefits of a 
the free 


government dependent upon 


suffrage of the populace. 


In mills, print works and bleach 


eries where large amounts of cloth 


are dryed there is always a consid 
erable amount of power used, and as 
a rule it is found to be of advantage 
to utilize the steam for generating the 
power before it is used for heating and 


drying. 


—In weaving departments Southern 


will successfully as 


help 
many looms as in any cotton 


manage 
manu 
facturing, country. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
——_ inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


EXTILE WORLD. 


Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 


pressed. 
publication, 


Lug Straps. 


Editor Textile World 
We are anxious to find out the name ot 
t manufacturer that wrought 


iron lug straps ‘an y dvise us? 


makes 
Georgia. 


We have 


being mad 


never I I I 1 a strap 
Should any of our readers 
informa- 
from 


be able 'to furnish the 


necessary 
tion, we should be lad t hear 


them. 





Work on Sizing. 
Editor Textile World 
Can you recommend t 
date book on sizing? 
N. H. 


The best work on this subject, of recent 
date, and the one that is receiving large 
Menie’s book on Sizing Ingred- 
Mixing and Sizing, 63 pages. 

Price $1. This work is re- 
books pub- 


issues. It 


sales, is 
ients, Size 
illustrated 
ferred to in our list of textile 
lished in our several monthly 


is intended to be a complete, practical 
work dealing with everything relating to 
takes 


ingredients 


the modern processes of sizing, and 


up such subjects as sizing 
(flours, 

Stances); 
of Zinc, 
ol $1Ze, etc.); 


deliquescent sub- 


(Chloride 


softeners, 
5ize 
Whitening material, Percentage 
Fermentation; Mixing; 
Construction of Sizing Machine; Work- 
Machine; Definition of Techni- 
Calculation, etc. We 


preparations 


ing of the 
cal Terms; 
the book in stock, and can 
mediately upon receiving the 
remittance. 


have 
mail it im- 
order, with 





Hours of Labor. 


Editor Textile World 

I noticed in your January 
interesting mil] statistics, concerning the 
industries of Connecticut. I refer espe- 
cially to those relating to the hours of 
labor. Can you give me the hours of 
labor, and to whom they apply, in other 
States of the country? 

Mass. G. W. 


issue some 


New 


cot- 


Our statistics applied only to the 


England and Southern States, 
conducted, for the 


There are 


where 
ton manufacturing is 
simple purpose of comparison. 
other States besides those mentioned in 
the table that we gave, which have fac- 


tory provisions: for example, in Califor- 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


persons -ichteen 


In Indiar 


woman under can be emploved 


rson under 


blishments more 
Louisiana, 


it in California, so far 


per week In 


ime limitations, but applies 
wome! In Maryland, the limit: 
10 ‘hours per 4d for all per- 
be made with 
employes over the age of 21 to work 
time The law in Michigan 
York places the limit at 10 
week, for males 
nd females under 21, in manu- 
establishments In North Da- 
limit i , ries is 10 hours per 


day, or 60 per 


for persons under 18; and no woman, 
shall be 


under 14 


latever her 


compelled, 


and no person 


permitted, to 
work more than 10 hours a day. This is 


the law in Oklahoma and South Dakota 
limit 


to 19 hours per day, or 60 per week to 


I Ohio, as to factories, the 


under . In Pennsylv: a 


persons 
tation applies to persons un- 


mills In 
and chil- 


imilar 
der 21 textile and paper 


Virginia, the labor of women 
lren under 14 is limited to 10 hours per 
day ind in Wisconsin, persons under 18, 
ind women cannot be compelled to work 
more than 8 hours per day In addition 
these, many of the States have limita- 
prohibition, of the em- 
ployment of having 


regard to their ability 'to read and write, 


tions, if not entire 
children, generally 
or the amount of schooling they have re- 
Possibly you do 
ulready have them, 
mention the 


ceive during the year. 
not care for these, or 
but I 


points. 


thought would 





Productive Capacity of Cotton Ma- 
chinery Since 1890. 


Editor Textile World 

Has there been any increase in the 
productive capacity of cotton machinery 
since 1890? 

Mass. 

According to our best sources of infor- 


has been no 


mation, there perceptible 
productive capacity of 
The 


Rab 


increase in the 


machinery in this country 


cotton 


modern hich speed spindles of the 
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to be 


1880, so t by 1890 


introduced about 


they were 


generally 


in use, and t re has been no 


improve 
production 
n erially. T) advance in spinning for 


ment since increase 


their 


last eight years has been in perfect- 


details for and also in 


convenience 


the use of larger rings and longer trav- 
ers¢ so s to diminish the 


doffing 


expense of 
make 
doubtful 


spinning frame 


and spooling, and also to 


less knots in the yarn. It is 
he speed the 
materially increased 


during this 


in many cases where the 
een adopted, it has 
reduced in s 


peed. Also on 


speed in many cases has 
rake less strain 


irn. é ing, we 


believe 


been no average increase of 


act, several mills that 


high speed have gone back 


The American idea in weay 


ing is not so much to get production per 


loom, as production per weaver, as it is 


found that a weaver with a large num- 


ber of slow running looms will do better 


thar when trying less high 


fact that 


speeded 


looms. The looms are run so 


much faster in England is simply on ac- 
which 


definite 


count of their Trade Union laws 
restrict @ Weaver to a certain 
number of that the 


turer is forced to make these 


looms, so manufac- 


few looms 
produce as much as possible. Of course, 
the introduction of the Northrop loom is 


¢ 


having a material effect on weaving, but 


the makers have not endeavored ‘to in- 


crease the production per loom by higher 


speed but machine 


labor. 


have rather made the 


more automatic, requiring less 





Printed Cloth for Stuffed Animals, Ete. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you inform me 
cotton cloth printed 
both sides, used for 
mals, dolls, etc.? 
Quebec. Ss. S. 


where I can obtain 
with pictures on 
making stuffed ani- 


this can be ob- 
Claflin 
this concern 


only place wher 
is at the H. B 
York. If 
impossible ‘to find what you want 


Company, 


has none, it 


elsewhere. 





Book on Cotton Carding. 


Editor Textile World: 

I wish that you would recommend to 
me the best book on cotton carding, with 
rules to find draft, twist of frames, etc. 

Miss. A. B. 


books on this subject are 
Spinning,” by W. 
“The 


Joseph 


The 
as follows: 
S. Taggart 
Student's Cotton 
Nasmith. $5. 


leading 
“*otton 
Three volumes. %. 


Spinning,’ by 


Removing Burs from Wool, Ete. 


Editor Textile World 

(1) Will you give me a recipe for re- 
moving burs, etc., from wool, while be- 
ing scoured, or immediately after? 

(2) In making white union blankets 
we have occasionally found small holes 
in them, which have the appearance of 
being cut with a knife. Something seems 
to cut the warp and leave the filling all 
right. Can you think of any reason why 
this should occur? 

(3) Which has the 
erties, pulled 
is a difference of opinion here, 
you to decide. 

Ontario i Be Ze 


more felting prop- 
wool or fleece wool? Ther 
and I ask 


The 
removing 


only recipe that can be given for 


burs and vegetable matter 


from wool is that applicable to the car 
that is 


mixed with wool, in which sulphuric 


bonizing of vegetable matter 


icid 


is the principal chemical used, in conne« 


ion with a high degree of heat. Thi 
process is applicable to wool, after bein 


scoured. Jn order to make any recipe of 


value, one should have the mechanical 


devices to go with it, which are rather 


‘onsult col- 


and 


expensive ( our advertising 


umns for parties that do this work, 
who make 


those machinery for it. 


In regard to the damage to blankets 


we think it 


to pass an 


would be impossible for one 


opinion without seeing the 
g00ds themselves 
In regard to ‘the 
pulled fleece 
that pulled wool, 
the same, 


felting 
wool, we 


properties of 
and should say 
everything else being 
full fleece 


so demonstrated. The use 


would more than 


Experience has 
of depilatories for has a 


pulling wool 


tendency to increase the felting 
ties of the fibre. 


As our 


proper- 


correspondent intimattes, there 


is a diversity of opinion in regard to the 
pulled On¢ 
i] 


who has used a great deal 


felting properties of wool. 
manufacturer 
of such wool in the manufacture of flan- 
this question, inci- 
found fleece 


than pulled 


nels, to whom we put 
that he 
felts 


dentally, has 


Sayvs 


wool fulls or bevter 


wool. 


Latch Needle Manufacturers. 


Editor Textile World: 
Can you give us the names and ad- 

dresses of latch needle manufacturers in 
Nashville, Tenn.? 

our knowledge, 

needle manufacturers in that 

should be 


There are not, to any 
latch 
If we are 
to be informed. 


city 


mistaken, we glad 





Book on Finishing. 


Editor Textile World: 
Do you know of a sood book, or where 
I can obtain information, concerning ‘the 





finishing of wool 
from wool 


made 


R. IL. 


We know of n y blication on thi 


ubject, as it difficult one t 


write upon, as so much depends upon ex 


perience and judgment, which cannot be 


reduced to rules, the same as those re 


lating to the other departments in the 


mill. General itions can of 


obser, 


course, be made how to finish woolen 
number of 


W oolen Depart 


fabrics. There have been a 
irticles published in the 
magazine, touching 


ment of this upon 


the different features finishing wool 
ens. A number of years ago, a very mer 
itorious treatise was published by J. H 


Greene, at a cost of 75 cents. 





Machinery Wanted for Horse Blankets. 


Editor Textile World 

I am desirous of manufacturing horse 
blankets by carding the wool and punch- 
ing it initto burlap, very much like the 
process described in your issue of last 
December Will you let me know where 
I can obtain a punching machine, or 
where I can see one at work? I also 
want a fulling mill suitable for this class 
ot goods, 

J. 5S 
lf any of our readers can furnish in- 
formation that would be of value to our 
correspondent, we should be pleased to 
receive it. We would suggest hat our 
advertisers that make fulling mills, et 


be corresponded with. 





Electricity in the Card Room. 


Editor Textile World 

In answer to B. L. N., Michigan, and 
Cc. F., Wisconsin, to avoid electricity in 
the card room, if they will try the fol- 
lowing, there will be no further trouble. 
While no definite rule can be laid down 
for all the following can _  bé 
changed more or less to suit the partic- 
ular circumstances. Keep in the picker 
room a barrel in which four ounces of 
alum (pulverized is better), to each gal- 
lon of water, is dissolved. Apply one 
gallon of this mixture to each one hun 
dred pounds of stock. If this is not 
enough, add more alum. If the roping 
seems too dead, not life enough, use less 
alum. A little experimenting to hit just 
the right balance, will be necessary. I 
never knew the above to fail. The card 
room should not be kept uncomfortably 
warm while using the above. 


George F. 


cases, 


Maguire. 





Mill Statistics. 


Editor Textile World: 

In your January issue, you have some 
Connecticut mill statistics, among which 
you mention tenement rents from % 
cents to $12 per month. Where are the 
rents as low as %) cents per month? 

N. Y A 2 


ANSWERS 


It 3 ¢ t supposabl 


s low 


90 cents per 


Some mills 


nothing. 
thing for tenemen 


count 


to the Bure sabor 


ford, Conn 


explanation 


New Publications. 


The Tradesman The 20th annual of 

The Tradesman, published at Chatt- 
Tenn came out last month, 
well mized with advertisements and 
well c with excellent reading matter, 
fully handsomely illustrated, with 
scenes rtaining to Southern industries. 
The T sman is published on the Ist 
and 15 ff each month, at a 
tion r yt $2 per year. 


tanooga 


subscrip 


Diamine Colors on Angola Yarn. This 

is the title of a color card issued by 
William J. Matheson & Co., New York. 
The properties of the individual dyestuffs 
ind their reiation to cotton and wool 
mixed goods are stated in another treat- 
ise, entitled Diamine Colors on Cotton 
and Wool Mixed Goods, to which we 
call especial attention In the samples 
of shades presented, the excellent prop- 
erties of Diamine colors for dyeing mixed 


zoods, are shown 


Finishing Ma- 
tithe of a trade 
catalogue of : pages, issued by James 
Taylor, 85 Arch St., Philadelphia. The 
object of this catalogue is to bring before 
the public a line of machinery that, 
while very interesting from a mechanical 
standpoint, is doubly so from the manu- 
facturer’s financial standpoint. The cat- 
alogue illustrates and describes a 
number of knitting machines, among 
them those suitable for family use. The 
machines described are built for various 
sizes and gauges of fabrics We would 
suggest knitters writing for a copy of 
the catalogue 


Dyeing and 
This is the 


Knitting 
chinery. 


great 


Year Book for Colorists and Dyers. 
This is the title of Volume 1 for the 
year 1898, of which Harwood Huntington, 
New York, is the author. This book pre- 
sents a review of the advances made in 
1898, in bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing textiles. it is in a portable 
form, and arranged to furnish quick in- 
formation concerning matters of interest 
to the trade and those in the dye house. 
it is a precise recapitulation of the ad- 
inces made in ‘the especial field worked 
in by dyers and colorists It is a vade 
mecum 


Sheidon’s Buyers’ Reference Book for 
1899 New York. J. D. Sheldon & 
Compan) Price $2. This book contains 
a classified | cotton ind woolen 
with mame and location of selling 
manufacturers’ agents, and 
importers of silk and linen fabrics, no- 
tions and fancy This book has a 
wide circulation, and is accepted as an 
authority. 


ist of 
goods, 


agents; als« 


goods 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. For 
January, 1899. Geo. H. El- 
lis. This Quarterly is published for Harv- 


soston 
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the edit 


aussig, ‘ 


under 
Professors F. W. T 
William J. Ashley and Edward 
Cummings. The contents of this number 
consist of the following articles: The 
Preconceptions of Economic Science; A 
Collectivist Philosophy of Trade Union- 
ism; Natural Divisions in Economic The- 
ory; The United Staites Treasury in 18%4- 
9%: What Ought to be Called Money 


rd University nd is 
care ol 
Dunbar, 


orial 


title of a very 
up catalogue of 
the Joseph Dix- 
Jersey City, N. J 
as a souvenir and 
The pencils made 
company have a world-wide rep- 
with ivor by all those 


them. 


iling This is 
handsomely 
ils manufactured 
‘rucible Compal 
s worth writing for 
specimen of art 


gotten 


by 


i a 
by this 
utation 


who make 


meeting 


use of 


Calendar for 1899 Published 

Worerster Bleach and Dye 
Worcester, Mass. This consists of a map 
of the United States, to be hung the 
w and is a useful feature to any of- 


4 
i 


the 


by 
Works, 


on 
} 
ce 


Wool Piece Goods. 
urd, with 
method for pro- 
on wool piece 

Matheson & 


Two-color Effects « 
This is the tit ( 1 
showing 1icW 
two-color effects 

issued by Wm. J 
iy, New York Until recently, 
colored effects on wool piece goods 
onlv been “oduced by the simple 
methcd of we i gether differently 
colored varius. new method is said to 
ive been discovered ich, in a simple 
manner, gives, as described in this trade 
ratalogu much ‘tter results, and at 
time allows ithe production of 
weaving effects This method 
ing chlored wool to- 


in weay 
her with unchlored wool. 


eolor ¢ 


have re- 
Bame & 


ve Trade Directory Wwe 
ceived from the publishers, 
Co Gloversville, N. Y the 1899 Direc- 
of ‘the Glove Trade, containing the 
glove manufacturers, including 
kid, le and fabri ilso sources of 
supply and leading department stores. 
‘The book is neat, compact and handily 
nged quick reference, and will be 
ted by having to do with 

ndustry 


; 
tory 


names 


those 


ed with 
the title 
Wm. J. Mathe- 
all the color 
is very at- 


Cotton, treat 
This 


iamine Colors on 
Sulphate of Copper. 
of a color card issued by 
son & Co., New York Like 
ecards issued by this house, it 
tradtively gotten up, which dyers should 
write for. There 82 samples shown. 
showing given. 


are 


Recipes their use are 


Black B. This is the title 

accompanying a color 

l-by Sykes & Street, 8% Water ; 
York. This color is for wool, and is 
fast to light, air, acid and fulling. There 
is claimed for it exceptional advantages 
in ‘the cost of dyeing, ease of application, 
et Recipes accompany the samples. 
We think dyers would be much interest- 
“i in these samples, and would suggest 
this concern for their circular. 


Martial 
circular 


New 


ig to 
Ashland V 
has 
engraved calendar 
illustrations 
the Old Block 


Company, Boston, 
for 1899, a steel 
two suggestive 
entitled ‘“‘Chips 


lve 
issued 
with 
ildren 


Th 
Mass., 
of « 


ol 


WORLD 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

Jersey City, N. J., have issued an 
1899 calendar, attractively illustrated in 
colors. 


Diamine Colors on Worsted Yarn. This 

is the title of an elaborate color 
card issued by Wm. J. Matheson & Com 
pany, New York, showing shades fast to 
milling, dyed with Diamine colors 
worsted yvarn, together with methods of 
obtaining these shades, 


on 


River and Its Manufactories. 1803 
This is the title of the 16th edi 
tion of a statistical publication, issued b 
Henry H. Earl, Fall River, Mass., 
taining matters referring to the cotton 
industry of that city, embracing divi 
dends paid by local mills, production 
number orf spindles, list of officers, and 
other deteils pertaining » the manufac- 
turir industry t 


ring 


Fall 
1898. 


cor 


Motors 


the title of 


and Generators 
Bulletin Il, Janu 
by the B. F. Sturtevant 
joston, Mass These motor 
for independent oper 
connection with 
gine is illustrated and 

the bulletin 


iry, 1899, issued 
Company 
ind generators are 
ition, or for dir t 
fan or en 
cribed in 


Asbesto title of a descrip 
tive price list relating to this sub 
stance, issued by the H. W. Johns Mar 
ufacturing Company, 100 William Street 
New York, who are dealers in ‘this com- 
modity. tesides being a trade catalogue 
of 32 pages, it much valuable in 
tormation that steam should 
be particularly interested in Asbesto 
is used in liquid paints, for all purposs 
vhere paint is used, giving the material 
upon which ict is applied fire-proof and 
water-proof properties. It is also used 
for roofing ing felt, and im 
pipe coverings, which latte is the prin 
pal use to which it is put. We would 
writing for catalogue. 


This is the 


contains 


all 


users of 


insulatir ste 


cl 
suggest 


Farbenfa- 
New 


Color Cards, pubiished by 
briken of Elberfeld Company, 
We have received from this con 
some very handsome color cards, 
which dyers would find itt tto their ad 
vantage to write fer. Samples and re 
cipes are given, relating to the use of 
Wool Black N 4 B for wool; Phenol Blue 
Black 3 K, also for wool; Alizarine Blue 
S A P, also for wool; and Colors 
discharged with Sulphite of Potash 


York 
cern 


sasic 


This is 
by 
Boston, 


of Bul 
Sturte 
showing 
electric fans, such the 
bi-polar open fan; 4-pol 
open and enclosed fan; 4-pole circular 
irame in; ind 8-pole circular 
frame open suspended tan. This bulletin 
illustrates and these different 
types. Fans delivering practically con 
stant volumes are provided with starting 
rheostats; those which are variable in 
their delivery are equipped with regulat 


ing r 1ts 


the title 
the B. F 
Mass 


etric Fan 
letin i, 
van Company 
special types of 


pressure fan; 


issued 


as 


onen f 


describes 


1¢ost 
desiring 
the mechank 
draft em should write to the BL. 
Sturtevant Company Boston, Mass., for 
handsomely gotten-up catalogue 


Draf Anyone 


who 


hanical 
know 
svs 


Mex 


uses 


their 
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a complete answer! ‘ i in T he . 
Machine Comp 
have received 1 rep l 
Manual of Lubrication. By Louis Simp yp motion drawing ym the 
son. Published by the author, Val Grosvenor Dale Company, ! rrosvenor 
field, Quebec. This is a publication Dale, Contr ils large repeat order 
vt appeared a number of years ago, at for speeders, from the Piedmont Manu- 
time that the author was following turing Company Piedmont 8 Cc 
manufacturing in England, but as w vic] } given n order for 3,000 
ive a large stock on hand, we make ni 2 l l lition to these, 
e of it in ‘these columns, in ; tn l th large repeat or- 
t our readers will be sufficien ter- d I tly re ed, besides having in 
in it to order copies, at the gre V i } ‘ ict for comy 
juced price, 25 cents. The oO is or ipment of I *~hiner including 
ted to lubrication ( I ‘ pol nt cards, drawing 
i lubricants for ever) it i ning and cone winders 
machinery, with methods Miils, McColl, 8S 
the url and other | i ympany hay ive 
Che authorship of the ri r revolving flat i 3, from 


I 
to give it authority T ea I , puny le ‘all R 
chapters devoted he subje re making extensi alterations 

h topics a nds l : llough 
s and ; 
ition of steam 


oils for spi 


Machine Knives 
very attractive 
s, illustrated, issued | 
‘ompany, ‘Worcester, M 
! edg 


relates to | 


iss 
d tool 
ifacturing, all of which are 
most moder methods ind me 
verfection is guaranteed. Gre 
is given to 
geabil 


ind es 


wn 

pyro-calei process 
fillir f any order 

1 knives 

graded tt 1 flere 

ble This concern makes ery 
ind shape of ledger or bed kKnive 
woolet cotton in ner > il work 
and also furnish he si ] riy a 
revolving heads ’ | 
a | irs yarn 
blade nd like good 
lengitt s the perf 
this class of goods is 
successful 
which they are plac 
cannot be laid on the quali 
used in them, in their abso 
of emper, which 
compan’ All ¢ 
company is m 
of | 
Norway iron 
Swedish soft 





semer steel 

corporated 

are iil the fy 

This « ym pany 

ste« to such hapes as ure 

their customer This compa 

lustration in their catalogue } 
articles as planer knives, wood working 
knives, rag bark and hipper knives 
leather splitter knive paper knives, and 
all edged tool used in textil manufac 
turing, et« 
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name o ‘ Ticte n Work 
of omerville, Mass } 
to the Somerviile Machine W : t . : , 
Birch, sole proprietor. Mr irc] Electrical Power Work. 
has recently issued a circul explaining 
that had re-christened h works " ! ie ‘ the xt t \ h elec 
above, so as to avoid confusion with the t being employed in p wer 


i ra Oo 


business of his ‘other and former part ervi ur ‘ ‘ t owners 
ner, Arthur Birch, who is in no way < nd manawers ¢ ne et 3 will 
nected with the Somerville Via ine y glad I 
Works at the present tim 7h 
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can’ consult as 
power by this 


of mill work, whom they 
to the distribution of 
method. W. S. Kelley, whose card ap- 
pears in this issue, has, since engaged in 
mill engineering, had ten years’ experi- 
ence as engineer and special agent with 
the largest electrical companies, during 
which time he has given his time almost 
exclusively to applications electric 
power. He is equally familiar with con- 
tinuous and alternating currenit machin- 
ery and methods. Many of the readers 
of the Textile World will remember Mr. 
Kelley as its first editor (at the time 
engaged in mill engineering in Lowell) 
and leading contributor to the tex- 
tile ‘trade journals, when previously em- 
ployed as an overseer. 

Mr. Kelley is particularly well qualified 
to advise on the use of electric power in 
mills, owing to his long experience in 
and thorough knowledge of, the condi- 
tions prevailing in textile manufactur- 
ing. We cordially commend his services 
to any contemplating the use of electric 
power. 


of 


2s a 





Dye Sticks. 


January issue 
Cedar Brook, Cam- 


all of his dys 


We mentioned in 
that Frank Bailey, 
den Co., N. J., makes 
sticks from natural white swamp cedar 
This was not altogether correct. Mr 
Bailey does not make all of his sticks 
from this material He makes kettle 
sticks, dry and sulphur house poles, also 
sticks to suit the Wolstenholm machine 
from natural water-grown cedar He 
also makes sticks to suit the Klauder- 
Weldon, and Lorimer machines from 
finer grades of lumber. These sticks 
have been thoroughly tested, and are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction to dyers. 


our 





Drying Machinery. 


In the many operations lying between 
the preparation of the raw material and 
the finishing of the final product, prob- 
ably none has given the manufacturer 
more food for thought or left more room 
for improvement than the ordinarily sim- 
ple process of drying. What was good 
enough for our ancestors is found sadly 
wanting in these days of close competi- 
tion and methods have to be employed 
which commend themselves for conven- 
ience of handling, and greater economy 
of operation. 

The combining of 
during the operation of drying, for 
instance the removal of grit, sand and 
dirt from cotton stock during its passage 
through an automatic continuous dryer, 
or the continuous drying and carboniz- 
ing of wool, raes or noils in one opera- 
tion, are features that interest every up- 
to-date manufacturer. 

The proper blending and mixing of the 
colors and also the gradual grading of 
the temperature from a high tempera- 
ture at the feed end to a low tempera- 
ture at the point of discharge, also tend 
to improve the stock and give a better 
feeling to the dried product. 

In the drying of yarns and 
terials, the main points of the 
remarks about the benefits of 
the temperature hold good along with 
other economical features used in con- 
nection with this of work, and fol- 
lowing along these lines. Few have 
given the subject closer satudy than the 
members of the Philadelphia Drying 


several processes 


as, 


other ma 
preceding 
grading 


class 


WORLD 


Machinery Co., whose advertisement 
pears among thé manufacturers of 
class of machinery. 

As individuals Wm. Miller, 
Allsop and Walter W. Sibson 
connected with ‘the Phila. 
chinery Co., for a number 
their general acquaintance among 
manufacturers and the fact that t} 
are ail practical men, is sufficient x 
intee that their business will be 
ducted in an energetic and thoron; 
satisfactory manner. 


Thon 
have | 
Textile M 
of years 





William Strange, president of 
William Strange Co. of Paterson, N 
and vice-president of the Silk Associat 
of America for many years, succeed) 
his father, Albert B. Strange, died 
cently in his 6lst vear. His busin 
reputation was unexcelled. He was a 
tinguished for his fairness in all his ds 
ings, and was highly appreciated by 
“mployees in the mills as a liberal 
ployer. 

The Akron Chemical Company 
Doane St., Boston, Mass., is a new 
cern dealing in dyewood extracts, ani 
dyes, and mill supplies, and actively 
resented by D. W. Dempsey and W 
Wilder, Jr. This representation would 
seemingly assure for the company 
vorable reception among manufact 
who are wanting dyeing materials. 


William C. Lesher, 
phia representative of James 8S. Kirk & 
Co., is with the firm of O. 8S. Janney & 
Co., importers of dyestuffs and chemicals 
as salesman. 


formerly Philadel 





Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. The 
roof of the Reynoldsville Silk Mill was 
blown off during the heavy storm of 
January 14, and a part of the brick walls 
demolished. The mill was running at the 
time, it being 2 o’clock in ‘the afternoon, 
but fortunately no one was _ injured. 
Damage to the building is estimated at 
310,000, and to machinery and goods, 
$1500. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Begin 
ning February 1, the Social Mfg. Co. will 
operate the Nourse Mill both night and 
day, employing two sets of operatives 


—South Carolina, Charleston. Court has 
ordered the sale of the Charleston Cotton 
Mill by receiver C. O. Witte as a going 
concern, 


*South Carolina, Chester. The court 
has now fixed an upset price of $25,000 on 
the Chester Cotton Mills, which will be 
again offered for sale some time in Feb 
ruary. Special Master J. E. Hagood will 
advertise the property for sale. 


*Tennessee, Memphis. We learn that 
the Memphis Cotton Mills Co. is simply a 
new company which has acquired the 
Old Bluff City Cotton Mill. The property 
was bought by the bondholders, and is 
now idle and for sale. 


Wisconsin, Superior. We note a ru- 
mor that a woolen mill may be built at 
this place to make goods especially for a 
large Scandinavian population in_ this 
state and Minnesota. The projector is 
Morris Nilsson, a manufacturer of Nor 
way, who is at present in Minneapolis 
with the idea of locating a mill. He pro 
poses to build a $100,000 plant. He has 
also been in Minnesota where we have 
reported his project before. 





MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mlills. 


*Alabama, Enterprise. Ed. M. John- 
yn, who is interested in the proposed new 
tton mill here, informs us that the per- 

nent organization of t 

yet been perfected, b 

icharter before the end of iis month 

when we shall be able to give further par 


rie 
u 


lars. 


Connecticut, Hebron. A mill to 
manufacture cotton twines and yarns will 
be started at Grayville by Ottenheimer 
Bros. of Willimantic. 


*Georgia, Calhoun In reference to 
the cotton mill proposed for this place, it 
that no definite steps haves yet 
been taken. J. B. F. Harrell is anxious 
that the mill should be built here and 


offers to give 25 acres of land 


seems 


Georgia, Juliette Dr. W. P. Glover 
who owns a valuable water power on th 
Ocmulgee River, talks of building a small 
yarn mill costing about $20,000. 


*Georel: Lindale. The Massachu- 
SE i Georgia have their addition 
well under This will contain 20,000 
spindles, giving them a total of 50,000. 


*Georgia, Macon W. 8. Payne 
mentioned as interested in a pro 
posed new cotton mill at this 
forms us that he expects to build a 
immediately to be run by steam power 
the product to be eoarse yarns. None of 
the particulars are is yet decided, and 
equipment has not been contracted for 


cently 
place 


plant 


*Georgia, Rockmart W. S. Walcott 
president of the New York Mills, intorms 
us that their new mill at this place will 
probably not start production until Janu- 
ary, 1990. The foundations will be started 
next March. The mill will have 450 
looms, will use steam power, have a dye 
house and make wide sheetings and col- 
ored goods 


Orleans. Joseph M¢ 
Valence St., p 
proposed new 
iblished here 


Louisiana, New 
Carron & Sons, 708 
ting information regarding 
cotton twine mill to be est 


are get- 


Louisiana, Shreveport The erection 
of a cotton mill is being talked of here 
and the names of H. H. Hargrove and 
John W. Taber are mentioned as inter- 
ested. 


Mexico, Torreon. The La Fe Cotton 
Factory, under the management of Jose 
Farjas, is now nearing completion. Capi- 
tal stock is $600,000, and the mill will have 
about 500 looms 


North Carolina, Albermarle. The new 
Wiscasset Mills, which expected to start 
up with 12,000 spindles, have now decided 
to increase this number by 3,000 spindles, 
making a total of 15,000. Machinery has 
been ordered. 


NEWS. 


I t rasto i A new 
will } y the Mod Cotton 

which will 1 duplicate of their 
nt plant $40,000 of new stock will 
and it is understood that this 
stock has ; ly been over subscribed 
} the ‘ t stockholders 

rgement ilked of about : ear 


ssued, 


*North C Gastonia The 
mill company at this place, to be 
tilled the Ozork Mills, will have a capi- 
President is George A. 
vice-president, J. F. Love; treas- 
P tankir Work on their new 
ed in April, but it 
the plant will be 
Their 
varns, warps and 


ive 5000 spindles 


irolina 


otton 


yf $125,000 


tober 1899 


Mocksville We un- 
Ladshaw, civil 
; nave 

for a 


North lina 
ind that Ladshaw & 


enterprise 


Norwood The Nor- 
wood Mfg. Co. recently started up 4000 of 
pindles, and it is expected that 
of 10% spindles will be started 
Loui 1 is superinten- 


*North Carolina 


s nev 


North Carolina ck Hill. The 
Ilighland Park Mfg , of Charlotte, 
N. C., owns the old Standard Mill at this 
plac which has 486 looms This com- 
par now proposes to put up a spinning 
r 7 spindles to be operated in 
connection with the weaving plant. The 
nill will be under the same management 
is the Charlotte mill, of which W. E. 
Holt is president, C. W. Johnson, treas- 
urer and J. H. Brannon superintendent. 


*North Carolina. Roxboro 
1e proposed new cotton mill A. 
Long informs us that they are making 
in effort to build a 5000 spinning mill. 
They have no organization as vet, the 
having not been all subscribed, but 
he believes it will be before long Esti- 
mated cost of the plant is $70,000 At 
Northern capital not been 


nill of 7,000 


Regarding 


here, J. 


stock 


present has 
solicited 


Philadelphia. E. Hol- 
den & Co. have decided to build a new 
building on the corner of Magaret and 
Ditman Sts., Frankford They are at 
present located corner of Othordox and 
Sts., Frankford Foundations for 
building were started January 

4 they expect to have the plant 
ready ‘to start May 1, 1899. Their product 
is fancy damask, centre covers, derby 
cloth and curtains. They expect to put in 
50 new looms; use steam power, have a 
dye house and employ about 60 hands. 
They sell their product 


Pennsylvania 


direct 


Falls. We un- 
Mfg. Co., of 


Rhode Island, Central 
derstand that the Charlton 
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Pawtucket, has leased a building of the 
United States Cotton Co., and will equip 
same for manufacturing corduroy. 


*South Carolina, McColl. Work has 
been started the building for the 
Marie Cotton Mfg. Co. The equipment 
will be 5000 spindles, which have heen or- 
dered of the Howard & Bulloug’: mer- 
ican Machine Co. The produect will be 
colored hosiery yarns. 


—South Carolina, Spartanburg. The 
Tyger River Cotton Mills, of which J. R. 
Gress is president, and B. F. Brown sec- 
retary and treasurer, and which we re- 
ported as incorporated last week, pro- 
poses ‘to develop a water power here and 
erect a cotton mill. Capital stock to be 
about $100,000. 


*Texas, Barker. The Meadowbrook 
Mills Co. has been chartered to manufac- 
ture and woolen fabric at this 
place. $300,000. Incorpora- 
toys: ©. TF, . B. F. Smith and Frank 
W. Smith. iis i the company pro- 
moted by Chicago men ‘that first pro- 
posed to locate at Webster, Texas. Bar- 
ker is a station on the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas R. R. about 18 miles from Hous- 
ton. The mill will have 10,000 spindles. 
16,000 acres of land have been purchased 
to be laid out in small fruit farms and 
town lots. We think the machinery will 
be that formerly in the Allegheny Mills 
it Pittsburg which has been stored some- 
where in Illinois. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Georgia, LaGrange. At the 
stockholders’ meeting of the 
ton Mills, it was decidea to buy *9me 
new machinery and build a large warec- 
house soon. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Hugh A. Dunson, president, and 
N. R. Hutchinson, retury. 


recent 
Dixie Cot- 


*Georgia, Poulan. The addition to the 
Aberdeen Mills, which will provide for 
6000 spindles and 180 looms, is now near- 
ing completion, and it is expected that 
machinery will be ready to start up 
within 90 days. 


Broth- 
Warp 


Love 
Indiana 


Indiana, Indianapolis. 

proprietors of the 
Mills, now propose to double the capacity 
of their plant They have at present 500 
looms. Work on the new building will 
be started very 


ers, 


soon. 


—Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Dwight 
Mfg. Co. are putting in 100 new Whitin 
looms in mill No. 7. 


Massachusetts, Fall 
Parker Mills will enlarge 
department, and put in 
looms. 


River. The 
their weaving 
about 60 new 


—*"New Hampshire, Manchester. H. F. 
Straw, agent of the Amoskeag Co., 
states that mill No. 4 will be built over, 
and it is very likely that mill No. 5 will 
also be replaced by a new structure, or, 
it is even possible that one large new 
mill will be erected to replace both No. 
4 and No. 5. It is not probable that the 
change will result in any increase in the 
number employed. 


—North 
spindles may be 
equipment of the 


Carolina, Charlotte. 4000 new 
added to the present 
Louise Cotton Mill. 


North 
Fastern 


The 


Association of 


Cumberland. 
Loan 


Carolina 
Building & 
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Syracuse, N. Y., which 
the Cumberland Mills at this place, w 
put in 3000 to 3500 new spindles. T 
mills at present have 3200 spindles and 
looms Cc. H. Reynolds is manager 

the plant. and it is expected that it w 
be started in a few weeks. 


recently boug 


North Carolina, 
informed by the 
their enlargement 
spindles, which they expect to |} 
running by the first of April. This 
vive them a total of 10,000 spinning 
5000 twisting spindles. They have 
running nights with two sets of he 
The night operatives will be employed 
day work on the new machinery 
product is 2-ply yarns, 20s to 30s, 
and skeins 


Hillsboro. We 
Eno Cotton Mills 
consists of 4160 


warps 


*Nort! 
inan-Heath 


Carolina, Waxhaw. The Rod- 
Cotton Mills, which were 
started up November 1, 1898, confirm our 
report that they are to add about 2500 
new spindles. Their product is yarns “4 
2-ply to 40 2-ply. At present they employ 
49 to 50 hands; use steam power. Their 
capital stock is $100,000, of which $5 
has already been paid in. ‘The off 
are: President and treasurer, J. L 
man; vice-president, E. J. 
intendent, B. Nutall. 
W. M. & F. W. 


Rod- 
Heath; super- 
Product is sold by 
Sharples, Philadelphia. 


—*South Carolina, Fountain Inn. The 
Fountain Inn Mfg. Co. is now putting in 
its new machinery, which consists of over 
3000 new spindles It is expected that ie 
plant will be running by February 1 


*South Carolina, Lancaster. 
reka Cotton Mill, located at 
with postoffice address at Lancaster, in 
forms us that they have already added 
HO) new spindles, and expect to start up 
their plant January 15. The capital will 
shortly be increased to $150,000. It is at 
present $60,000. They have also built four 
new warehouses for storing cotton, with 
a capacity of 8000 bales. Their product is 
largely hosiery yarns. 


The Eu 


Chester but 


—South Carolina, 
mont Mfg. Co. 
spindles. 


The Pied 
3000 new 


Piedmont. 
has ordered 


-—South Carolina, Sumter At 
stockholders’ meeting of the Sum 
Cotton Mill, the purchase of new ma 
chinery was considered, but the mat 
was left to the directors with power 
act, and it is stated that new machi: 
will probably be purchased during 
coming year out of the profits of 
mill, which has been very 
Since its reorganization in 1896. 


succes 


—South Carolina, 
Cotton Mills are to 
tion to their main 


Yorkville. 
build a 
building. 


The York 
brick addi 


*Virginia, Lynchburg. The stockhold 
ers of the Lynchburg Cotton Mill 

pany are again considering the subject of 
an enlargement, and it is expected 

the capacity of the plant will be doub!: 
soon. 


Com 


Mills Starting Up. 


—Connecticut, Turnerville. John J. O 
tenheimer has started a mill here for the 
manufacture of twine and cordage, to be 
known as the Connecticut Twine and 
Cordage Manufactory, with a capacity of 
about 3500 pounds of twine per week. [St 
will also manufacture cordage. The mill 
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machinery. No new 


present. 


equipped with 
idings will be erected at 
Georgia, Forsyth. The Forsyth Mfg. 
». is now starting up its new mill. Their 
juipment is 5804 spindles, and they will 
nake carpet warps and hosiery yarns. J 
M. Ponder is president and J. H. Kane 
iperintendent. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. It is re- 
vorted that the Wheeler Cotton Mill, 
wwned by S. E. Hull, A. C. Winter and 'T 
\. Windle, has been sold to the Union 
Linen Co. of Portland, Me This com- 
any is said to own a patent process for 
eaching flax for making linen cloth 
Some necessary repairs will be under- 
iken at once. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. The Mill 
jury Cotton Mills started up January 16 
ind will be busy for two months running 
out stock on hand, after which it is ex 
pected that the plant will be shut down 
definitely. 

Warren I 
urted 

more 
No. 2 


Massachusetts West 
Warren Cotton Mills have st 
voms in mill No. 1, and are getting 
oms in shape to start soon. Mill 
s undergoing repairs. Mill No. 3 is run- 

ng on carding and-spinning. Mill No. 4 
1s not been started yet, and nothing has 
been done in the way of repairs. C. ‘ 
lobbs is the agent, and George A. Moody 
iperintendent. Their product is sold by 
Bliss-Fabyan & Co. of New York 
Poston, 


‘he 
100 


na 
ina 


Concord The 
Shealy 1} 
Most of 


*North Carolina, 
otton mill of Leppards & 
Co. is about to start up 
machinery was bought as secondhand 

ym Northern mills, but it is in first 

iss condition. The juipment is 

irely new This is a mill o 
iMM) spindles. Capital com 
pany is $50,000, 


power € 
spinn 


stock of 


ng 


the 


en 


that the 


op- 


an 


Sherman. It is likely 
Bag Factory will be put in 
Charles Andrews, who has 

property. The mill 
two years 


Texas, 
Sherman 
ion by 
ion on the 
n idle for 
The United 


the 


Manchester 
the name of new cor 
poration, with a capital of $10,000 Th 
incorporators are A Bradley A. F 
Merissett, N. B. Bradley, of Mancheste 
\ Moorhouse, Darien, Conn. c. 
Woodford, New York, and A. W. 
terson, Richmond, Va. We 
is the company which is to operate the 
Marshall and the Old Dominion miils 
mentioned alst month. 


*Virginia, 
Cotton Mills is 


suppose 


Swift 
will b 


Virginia, Petersburg 
reek Cotton Mills, recently 
put in operation about the last of Febru 

ry by the Quinn Mfg. Co The presi 
dent of this company is M. W. Quin 
agent of the Hamilton Woolen Co 
Amesbury, Mass. 
F. J. Quinn. Product of the mill will b 
sold by Richard A. Blythe of Philadel 
phia. It will be equipped with 5000 spir 
and make hosiery yarns and 
employing about 125 hands 
has both steam and water 
150 40” looms Capital st 
be $50,000. There is 


The 
sold, 


dles, heet- 
ings, Th 
plant 
with 
probably 


house, 


power! 
cK Wii 
no 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Connecticut, Danielson. The 
son Cotton Co. has run out stock 
mill and closed the plant indefinitely. 


Treasurer and agent is 


l 


ive 


Woolen. 


New Mlills. 


*Pennsylvania 
Woolen Mfg. 
concern here, of 
president, J. Carleton 
ind Frank F. Marble 
new building is completed 
will be up very soon 
have already arrived and more is expect- 
ed. This machinery came from the 
woolen mill at Owego, N. Y¥ They will 

t cards 11 looms; use 
pow There will also be 15 
ng machines and a dye house ! 
ill employ rbout 60 hands They expect 
and will make 
and pants, overalls, 
bats. 


Northern 
of a new 
Marble is 
Marble ‘treasurer 
secretary Their 
and machinery 
Seven carloads 


Troy The 
the name 
which C. J. 


Co. is 


set 


o start up Febru cot- 
wool s S 


irn and wool 


iry 1 
tonades 


nosiery, ¥ 


Pennsylvania, York. It is reported 
that Randle & Diehl, of York, will manu- 
facture rag and jute carpets in the village 
of Mount Wolf. Their plant will be ready 
to start about April 1. ; 


Snowville. T. C. Newby is 
this place, which will 
known as the Snowville Woolen Mfg. 
Co. It will have two sets and twelve 
looms. Capital stock will be $10,000. They 
will make skirts blankets, cassimeres 
ind flannels, employing 25 hands and 
ig water power. He formerly operated 
1 mill t Bakersville, O., and now has 
with him A. G. Slenker. 


*Virginia, 
equipping a mill a 


be 


us- 


ssociated 


Esalargements and Improvements. 


Norwich New 
looms, been 
Mill 


machin- 
put into 


Connecticut, 
ery, including 54 
the Clinton Woolen 


has 


The Evansville 
down temporarily 
making c 


Indiana, Evansville 
Woolen Mills are 
while new machinery for 
meres is being put in. 


shut 


issi- 


Maine Hartland It is understood 
that the Linn Woolen Co. has purchased 
machinery from Halifax Mill at Lakeport 
N. H., and is preparing to ship sam 
Hartland, where it will be installed in a 
new mill of this company 


to 


Massachusetts Clinton The 


Counterpane Mill is being remodelled for 
the Chnton Worsted Company. The 
pitch roof will be removed and another 
story ided, making it four stories 


old 


The Morsé 
plant was 
ire making 
plant was 
with equip 
[The company 


*Massachusetts 
Wool Treating ‘o 
damaged by fire last month 
necessary repairs This 

up last November 

for cleaning wool 
ipital of $500,000. President, Au- 

gustus Clason of New York; treasurer 
and agent, J. T. Morse. New York office 
of the company is at 23 Doane St. They 
ise both steam and water power. They 
are increasing and building all the tim 


Norton 
whose 


started 
ment 


nas ac 


Hampshir Dover At he 
Mills repairs and changes 
made to mill No. 4. A new 
put in. 


New 
Cocheco ire 


elevator 


Elkin The woolen 
Mfg. Co., owned by 
will be enlarged to 
capacity within the 
Their main building 
have another 
mills have 
and make 


North Carolina, 
mills of ithe Chatham 
Gwyn & Chatham 
double their 
next three months 
which is 200 by 77. will 
idded At he 
sets of cards 


kets. 


present 


storv 
three 
blan- 


present 


26 looms 
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—Pennsylvania, Bristol. The addition 
to the worsted yarn mill of W. H. Grundy 
& Co., at this plac will be 60 by 300, two 
stories, brick and iron. Contract has 
been awarded to John De Groot of Bristol 
by Archt. Seymour Davis, 907 Walnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. Grundy & Co. have an 
office at 108 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans 
for the new buildings of E. Holden & Co., 
to be located at the corner of Margaret 
and Ditman Sts Frankford, are now 
ready for figuring. The architect is 
Harry C. Mann. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Archi- 
tects J. F. Stuckert & Son, 49 North 13th 
St., Philadelphia, are making plans for a 
large addition to the picker house of 
William Ayres & Son at Third and Cum- 
berland Sts. The building will be of 
brick and iron, three and 
ment, 35 by 17s. 


stories base- 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Rudolph 
Blankenburg & Co., woolen and cotton 
yarn manufacturers of 617 Chestnut St., 
will build a large addition and make ex- 
tensive alterations to their present plant. 


Buena Vista. The 
Vista Woolen Mills have put in new 
looms, and will probably build an addi- 
tion to accommodate other machinery. 


Virginia, suena 


Mille Starting Up. 


Maine, North Berwick. 
Berwick Woolen Co. started 
January 2, after a 
three months. 


The North 
up its plant 
shutdown of about 


—*Massachusetts, Clinton. 
Carpet Co., whose woolen 
down December 17, 
this plant. 


The Bigelow 
mill was shut 
have now started up 


—Massachusetts, East Brookfield. The 
Mann & Stevens Woolen Company is ex- 
pected to soon start up on full time, as 
they are reported to have received large 
orders. The shoddy mill has already 
been started. 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. The Bow- 
den Felt Mills Co., about to start up their 
plant here, has a capital of $50,000, the 
plant being estimated at $40,000, and $10,- 
000 in cash. President is John R. Farn- 
ham, president of the Davis & Farnham 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.; treasurer, H. 
L. Bowden, 18 High St., Boston; super- 
intendent, M. A. Robinson. 


—Massachusetts, Warren The Sayles 
& Jenks Mfg. Co., whose mill thas beer 
idle since November, has just started a 
few hands on samples 


—New Jersey, Naughright. J. C. Bat- 
son is equipping a building here for man- 
ufacturing shoddy. He will have three 
sets and two pickers, and will be ready 
by March 1 to do picking, carbonizing 
and combing wool stock. He expects to 
sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. a mm 
Keim & Co., proprietors of the Shaxa- 
maxon Worsted Mill, 515 Market St., are 
now moving machinery to their new mill 
on Allegheny Ave. and Palethorpe St. It 
is expected that the new mill will be 
ready ‘to start up March Ist. 


Mil's Shutting Down. 
Kentucky, Louisville. The Eclipse 
Woolen Mills closed down last month, and 
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it is understood-that the firm of W 
Barrett & Co., proprietors, will go 

liquidation. The mill will probably 
sold. The price asked is said to be $3 
000. This is the oldest jean mill in Lo 
ville. The reason for this step is 

one of the firm desires to retire fr 
active business. 


New York, Dryden The 
Woolen Mill has been shut down 
plant has been. operated for C. W 
kins, of New York, since the Dodg 
assignment. 


Ohio, Tiffin. The Tiffin Woolen M 
has been shut down pending 
sale of the plant and settlement of - 
estate of the late Samuel S. Meyers 
About 75 hands are thrown out of en 
ployment. 


six sets, 


Pennsylvania, Indiana The Ind 

Woolen Mills, a one set plant, has be 
closed down It is probable that it w 
not start before two months Rep 
will be made. 


Knit. 


New Mills. 

—*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. An effo 
is being made to encourage the establish 
ment of a small knitting plant by J. H 
Musgrove and his brother, C. M. Mu 
grove. As yet nothing definite has bee 
settled. The citizens are desirous 
the Musgroves should remain here 
continue the knitting business on 
own account. Mr. J. H. Musgrove 
been superintendent of Collins mill 
many years. 


—New Jersey, Jersey City. C. H 
Zimmerman & Son Co. has been in 
porated here, with a capital of $50,000 
manufacture knit goods. Principal office 
48 Tuers Ave., JerSey City. Incorpora 
tors: John Wiedman, A. Sonderhof ) 
Walker St., New York; Alfred Schmidt, 
Hoboken; John Schmidt, Jersey City 
This concern originally started to locate 
at Brooklyn, and we have reporté 
under that head. 


New York, Nyack. The Nyack Kn 
ting ©o. has been incorporated. Direct 
of the company are: W. H. Bray 
Frederick H. Brayton and Eugene 
Perry. The company will occupy 
ond floor of the Joyce Factory, 
expected that the plant will be s 
by February 1, making women’s ribb« 
underwear. W. H. Brayton has for 
years been superintendent of the P! 
field Mfg. Co., Plainfield, Conn. The 
pacity of the plant will be about 75 doz 
per day. John H. Ballis, of Philadel; 
is the superintendent. 


*North Carolina, Weldon. 
of the new Weldon Cotton 
ing Company have been 
lows: W. T. Shaw. president: W. A 
Pierce, secretary and treasurer; M. A 
Smith, general manager. The plans and 
specifications are ready to figure, und 
bids will be received very soon on their 
new mill. This plant will be equipped 
with knitting machinery for the pro 
duction of 200 dozen pairs of hosiery 
ind 200 dozen shirts per day. it is ex 
pected that spinning machinery will b 
put in later. This company has a cap 
ital stock of $25,000. 


The offi 
Manufactur 
elected, as 


*Ohio, Elyria. 
which we las 


The Fay Stocking Co 
reported was having diffi 
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ilty in securing he has now 
cured a part " inning 
»., which will 
ll *Con! it The addition 
I Winsted Hosiery Co. 
Ohio, Piqua. A new company has : y completion, and machin- 
en chartered here, called the Piqua Un- it 
erwear Company, capital $25,000 John 
M. Cahill, Edgar A. Todd, C. Langdon Massachusett sostor A Southern 
M. G. Smith, and A, J. Hemsteger are in mill wants to buy tl following machin- 
ted y in good conditio1 Union special, 
in needle, t be for sewing edging 
Pennsylvania Thompsontown J overseamin:s Singer finishing or U. 
ll be started $ finishi 1achines for ribbed under- 


hosiery factory will 
A. W. Grubb and A. H. Long rill wear etters re ito “TI. 17 


1/6 care 
nly employ about ten hands at the 


orwarded 


Rapids The 


rm yur recent 


*Pennsvivania, Upper Black Eddy 
expected that the new plant known 
Hero Knitting Mill will be irted 
ry soon, as new machinery is now 
g put in, and th yarn is on |! 
Thomas P. Ellowhead is manager 
ported that orders from a New 
firm sufficient t kee he mill 
for two years ! ‘ een ! ‘ir I. 
ived. About 4 han iil be em- Jett & S Milford, N. H., have 
ployed ought most of the knitting machinery in 
old Halifax Mills, and they will 
Rhode Island Woonsocket r ove umé ’ ; or The mill wil 
Woonsocket Knitting Co. is a new 
cern which has an establishment in 
rear of the Reporter office building, *New York. Green Island. Is: 
where they operate eight new knitting pr rietor of the Green Island 
machines The proprietors are J d ills. confirms our re« t report 
Tougas, H. F. Poitras and Adelard A r hi ldition ind s that 
ambault. pect have it completed about March 
grade cotton rib- 
balbriggan under- 


~ o be 


present 


kepor I Bart- 


*Rhods Island Woonsocket The 
Morrill Knitting Co. has now decided to 
ocate its new plant at 297 North Main 
St where they have a two-story brick *North Car } Charlotte The Gold 

lding, which is now being fitted up Crown Hosiery & Knitting Co., R. M. 
vr them. It was at first thought that sates proprietor, is having its new spin- 
they would be located in the mill of the ng machinery put into the addition re- 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co The plant will cently buil 
probebly be in operation in about si 
weeks. Frank A. Morrill is manager *Pennsylvania Manheim The ew 

machinery which 8S. M. Long, proprietor 

*Vermont, Brattleboro L i ‘ e Manheim Hosiery Mill has pur- 
manager of the Electric Hosiery Co., in ase will give him an equipment of six- 
formed us that heexpects to start hisnew een 1utomatic, six 15/16 automatic and 
mill January 16 with seven knitting ma- our hand knitters. Six of these ma- 
chines, employing twenty hands on chil- nes are new. He will employ 22 hands, 
dren's and misses’ worsted hose. He will ind is running on full time making gov- 
use electric power. He is in the market rnment goods. 
for No, 28 single worsted yarn 
*Virginia, Lynchburg J. G. Burton, Misile Starting Up. 

Providence, R: I., will be manager of New Hampshire, Ashland. The 

new Midland Hosiery Co., recently land Knitting Co.’s plant which 
mentioned A factory building, formerly veen shut down since the middle of 
used for the manufacture of shoes IAS tember, has again started up 
been secured, and it is expected that s r 
will be made very soon New H impshire Laconia The 
yssiery mill of the Hodgson & Holt Co 
h has be ht down for ibout 


Evlargements and Improvements. three montl 
ip very soon 


Pennsylvania, Reading We ire in- 
formed that the Reading Knitting Mills *New : hire akeport H H. 
Reading, Pa., have ordered of Paxton & Wood & C "vega s shat the. dbalifas 
O'Neill, 105 three-quarter automatic ma Mill, which ive leased, will be run 
chines for half hose, and expect to put in 1 connec ! th the Oriental Mill, 
as many more later This order was et which they now operating The 
roneously report d last spring to have Halifax Mill will be started up February 
eigh - yt A a erie ¥ wool hosiery, « mploy ing 100 hands. 
four-s plant: ises water 
Connecticut, Derby A. H : : power; has 1100 cotton spindles > new 
Alling are installing new machiner ul ! ing m ines ill put in L hey 
making improvements to their cnitting 1 : lye ho Ise ‘ ae Ww ‘ole 
mill here. rintendet r} t will be sold 


Connecticut Winsted The New 
England Knitting Co. has had plans pre 
pared by Architect FE E fenedict of 
Walterbury for the extension of their 
plant on Main St. It is thought that New York, Amsterdam The Van 
iron trusses will span the river and on Brocklin & Stover Co., proprietors of the 


*New York, Arcade The Fashion 
Knitting Mill of John C. Sanford, which 
is a new plant, was started up January 9. 
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Montgomery Knitting Mill, has leased the 
Clermont Mill and will put it in operation 
by February 1, employing about 120 
hands. This plant has been idle for a 
long time. 


—*New York, Greenwich. The Pleasant 
Vale Mill was started up January 3 by 
Edwin Groat, formerly of Hudson, N. Y 
Ten double knitting frames will be added 
to the twelve already i the mill, and 
other machinery put Employment 
will be furnished to about 125 hands. Mr. 
Groat has a lease of this plant for five 
years. 


New Miills. 


—Connecticut, New London ss 2 
Oothout & Son, of Newark, N. J., have 
leased the Oneco Bidg., on Water St., 
and will establish plant for making 
drapery silks. Machinery will be shipped 
at once, and it is expected that ‘the plant 
will be in operation within a month. 


—*Massachusetts, soston. Louis B. 
Magid, president of the Magid-Hope Silk 
Mfg. Co., whose office is at present 85 
Water St., Boston, informs us that the 
location of their new plant has not been 
decided upon. Newburyport, Woonsocket 
and several other places have been con- 
sidered. He states that foreign machin- 
ery has been contracted for to the 
amount of about $100,000, and an equal 
amount from manufacturers here, He 
states that the capital stock has been 
increased, during the last month, from 
$300,000 ‘to $590,000, 


*New Jersey, Paterson. We hear from 
R. Krause & Son, 215 Greene St., New 
York, that their silk ribbon plant, men- 
tioned last week, is at present a very 
small affair, which they started a year 
ago in New York as an experiment, and 
are now transferring to the Harding 
Mill for the present. 


Athens. The 
been incorporated under 
laws. The incorporators are 
Alphonse A. Cardinal 
Becker, each holding 
shares of the 400 issued. The capi- 
il stock is $40,000 all paid up. The above 
firm of Cardinal & 
Fulton St., Paterson, 
understand that the firm of Car- 
maintained in 


Pennsylvania, 
Silk Co. has 
New Jersey 
Edwin J. Becker, 
and Frederick W. 


Tioga 


1 1 
I 
parties are of the 
Becker, 26 and 25 
and we 
dinal & Becker will be 
Paterson. 


Pennsylvani Easton. Paterson, N. 
J., silk manufacturers desire to locate at 
this place. They want the town to put 
up a building for them, 120 by 45, two 
stories. They expect to employ 150 
hands. They would furnish machinery. 
J. Kempkes is the member of the silk 
firm who has visited Easton. A commit- 
appointed to canvass for sub- 
scribers to the stock, which will be is- 
sued to the amount of $25,000 or $30,000. 


tee was 


—*Pennsylvania, Easton. The new silk 
mill of the Haycock Co. is being equipped 
with machinery, the building having re- 
cently been finished. 

—*Pennsylvania, Shamokin. The new 
mill of the Shamokin Silk Mill Co. is 
now running. Their building cost about 
$40,000, and the machinery $45,000. 
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*Pennsylvania, York. It is now 
known that a new silk mill will be estab- 
lished here and operated by Clowes 
Sothern & Moss Co., of Paterson, N. J., 
of which Judge W. F. Bay Stewart, of 
York, is president. The mill will be lo- 
eated at Norway Park, and work on 
foundation has been started. Architec 

r Yessler will have charge of 
n. The building will be 40 by 


three stories. 


Pennsylvania, York. In addition to 
the Clowes, Sothern & Moss Co.’s new 
silk mill to be built here, it is probable 
that another silk mill will be put up very 
soon at the West end of the town 
Among the projectors are D. Ashley, of 
Paterson, N. J., C. C. Kauffman of Co- 
lumbia, Pa., and J. W. Steacy, of York. 
The building talked of will be 50 by 200; 
three stories. 

*Virginia, Norfolk. The Norfoik Silk 
Co. informs us that work will be started 
on their new silk mill at Lambert 
Point about the middle of February 
they expect to have the plant in opera 
tion by the Ist of June, employing 300 
hands on plain silk cloth. The power 
will be either steam or electricity 50 
looms will be installed. The compa 
has a capital of $400,000. President, Otto 
Andreae, Jr., New York; vice-president, 
J. . ndre Mottu; treasurer, H. A. Van 
Liew; secretary, J. T. Williams; superin- 
tendent, B. Goldsmith; selling agent 
William Schroeder & Co. A weaving 
school is now in course of erection. The 
vice-president informs us that equipment 
has practically been contracted for. 


Enlargements and Imporvements. 


—*Connecticut, Middletown. Plans 
have now been prepared for the addition 
to the factory of tthe Portland Silk Co., 
which provides for a two-story brick 
building. Their present plant is now 
running night and day. This addition 
will provide for making fancy silks. 


Hill. The old 
occupied by the 


—New Jersey, Union 
brick factory formerly 
McIntosh Quilt Co,. was recently leased 
by Reiling, David & Schoen, silk manu- 
facturers of West Hoboken, who will use 
the plant as an annex, employing 100 
hands. 


Mills Starting Up. 


New York, 
mill at this 
Goldschmidt, 


Haverstraw. The silk 
place formerly operated by 
Backrach & Co., will prob 
ably be operated by a new company, 
now being formed; start t be made 
February 1. 


—Pennsylvania, Quakertown. The silk 
mill formerly operated by the Eagle Silk 
Co. will soon be started up by a new 
company known as the Quakertown Silk 
Co., a New Jersey corporation. Capital 
stock, $30,000. Incorporators are Ira Ab- 
bott, George W. Harrison and Charles 8S. 
Stackpole. The mill contains about 3 
looms. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 

—Massachusetts, Fitchburg. John M. 
Barr has just started a yarn dyeing and 
bleaching plant on Culley St. Mr. Barr 
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1as been for ten years overseer of dye- 
ng for the Parkhill Co., Fitchburg. 


Philadelphia. WwW. An 
Edward, and Frank Flanagan have 
leased the Leech Lros mills on Walnut 
Manayunk, and will establish a 
works 


Pennsylvania, 


Lane, 
bleaching and dyeing 


*Rhode Island, Providence. It is re 
ported that a new bleaching and dyeing 
plant will be established near the Amer- 
Electrical Works by Frederick C. 
Sayles of Pawtucket. An artesian well 

now being sunk It is expected tha 
building will be erected in the spring. 


ican 


*Rhode Island Woonsocket. The 
Hamlet Mills property has been trans- 
ferred to the Pycott Mfg. Co., who will 
take possession March 1 and start manu- 
facturing leatherette using their 
patent compound known as Pyralin. New 
buildings are being put up for the fin- 
ishing department It is expected tnatr 
ibout 50 hands will be employed. We 
mentioned this project last spring. 


goods 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Illinois, Peoria. The Peoria Cordage 
Co. will double its capacity, enabling 
to turn out 10,000 tons of twine and rop 
during the coming year. The company 
is said to have made large profits during 
the past six months. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The new 
building which the Barbour Flax Spin 
ning Co. is building here, will be used in 
connection with their dyeing and dr: 
ing processes. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Charl- 
ton Mfg. Co. has leased a small mill 
owned by the United States Cotton Co., 
ind will operate same in connection with 
their present plant at Ingrahamvill 
This company has recently been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of New 
York, with a capital of $150,000, for the 
purpose of converting, dyeing and fin- 
ishing velvets, velveteens, plushes and 
corduroys. The officers are Hart 
president; F. C. Sayles, Jr., reasurer ; 
and Thomas Clark, secretary. 


Rhode Island, Providence 

Minto who operates tI 
the Manton Avenue 

has purchased 32,000 fee 
Providence, bordering Woonasqu 
tucket Rive A new building, 200 by 66 
feet and 16 feet high, will be erected, and 
another building 4 by 5 feet, thre 
stories high, will be put up About 7 
hands will be employed ai tl 


he start. 





Fires. 


Massachusetts 
the Ross Twine 
was damaged by fir 
$6060, on the 17th inst. 
New York, Cohoes Fire, caused by 
an explosion, occurred in the upper part 
of the old American Hosiery Mill January 
7. Damage was $10.000, insured 
The mill has not 
time. 


ribout 


been running for some 


—New York Valatis The 
mill of the Hall & 
damaged by fire January 20 
of $6000 to $800 The fire 
the drying room. Fully 


insured. 


NEWS 


wadding 
Clark Mfg. Co. was 
with a loss 
was confined to 
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Pennsylvania, Lansdale. The mill of 
Wyoming Mfg. Co., makers of che- 
was destroyed by fire December 29. 
is estimated at $10,000. It is 
insured. This company 
ited in Philadelphia. 
tbout 100 hands. 


formerly lo 
mill employed 


Pennsylvania, *hiladelphia. A fire 
occurred at » dye works of Thomas 
Dawson & Amber and Silver Sts 
January 16. The fire started in some 
yarn, and loss to building and stock is 
estimatel at $10,000; insured. 


Rhode Island, Bridgeton. The m 
of the Laurel Hill Yarn Co. were total 
destroyed by fire January 21. Loss 
about This was a four set 
The mill ha been idle lately, but 
sarted I the day of the fire is 
believed F t fire started in he 


picker 


$60,000, 


was 





Facts and Gossip. 


‘ut, Mystic. The Mystic 
uring Company finds it neces- 
ts plant until nine o'clock 

to keep up with orders. 


Connecticut, New Britain. The New 
Britain ] number 
of order yn hand, it is necessary to 
run the mills twelve hours a day Im- 
provements have recently been made at 
the mill. 


Knitting Co. has a large 


Connecticut, Oneco. The Oneco Mfg. 
making knit underwear, is runnin; 
plant night and day. 


Springs. 
he seven 


*Connecticut, Stafford 
t 


now learn.that it is 
known as the Mineral Springs 

which John R. Scott, of Uxbridg« 
leased ‘he plant will be operate 
medi l has 37 looms. 


New C 


which 


istle. The Knowles 
were expected to 
start up January have not done so, and 
it now understood that they will not 
start until orders are received. 


*Delaware, 
Woolen Mills 


rg Augusta W 
now placing ichinery is 
factory i three tory br 
5 by ind will employ 


inds 


LDo 1 10 


Lllinois, ‘ 
proof ‘loth C l be in 
wit! | stock of $50,000. Th: 
-e George W. Winslow, 8S 
id Franklin M. McClure 


‘hicago The R. J 

chartered with ac 
manufacture net ind 

The incorporators 


Louis B. Ederer 


$50,000 


Falls. 
work 
SU, 000 


e, Lisbon 
‘o. has begun 
tract tor 
olen 
Portland The 
] organizer 


$25,000 c 


has been 
Maine with 
$500 is paid in. The purpose 
woolen mills. The officers are 
George P. Gale, Boston; treas- 


N. White, Pawtucket, R. IL. 


Maine ton. The Cowan Woolen 
Company urge Government con- 


y 
] 
I 
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tract for blankets, 
ning day and night. 


and the plant is run- 


Maine, Sanford. The Sanford Mills 
are running their worsted department to 
its full capacity night and day. The 
plush mill is also busy. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The cap- 
ital stock of the Arkwright Mills was re- 
duced from $500,000 to $450,000 at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders. $450,000 is 
the amount which has been paid in. 


—*Massachusetts, Fall 
stockholders of the Laurel 
have subscribed for $100,000 new capital, 
and the company will thus be reorgan- 
ized in accordance with the plan pre- 
sented last November. 


River. The 
Lake Mills 


Pittsfield. The two 
Tillotson are busy at 
present The woolen weaving, carding 
and spinning departments are running 
four nights a week until 9 o'clock on or- 
ders, and the worsted carding, spinning 
and combing departments are running 
all night and day with two sets of help. 


Massachusetts, 
mills of William E 


-*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The 
Cornell Stocking Co. now has its plant in 
operation on Pope St., at present em- 
ploying 35 hands. Their product is cot- 
ton seamless hosiery. The present equip- 
ment will turn off 250 dozen per day when 
in full operation. They do their own dye- 
ing. 


—Massachusetts, North Adams. The 
Arnold Print Works have made arrange- 
ments to sell their product independently 
of the commission house, and have estab- 
lished an office on the corner of Broadway 
and Leonard Sit., New York, in charge of 
A. C. Houghton, president of the corpora- 
tion. 


—*Massachusetts, Plymouth. The cred- 
itors of the Plymouth Woolen Mills have 
decided to form a new corporation and 
continue business. The offer of Messrs. 
Sawyer & Douglas to make cash pay- 
ments of 25 per cent. in one year, 25 per 
cent. in two years and give personal 
notes for the remaining 50 per cent. has 
been accepted. The stock of the new 
corporation will be held by Messrs. Saw- 
yer & Douglas as trustees until the 50 
per cent. paid on their personal notes 
has been secured from assets and prod- 
uct of the mills. 


—Massachusetts, South Hadley Falls. 
The Glasgow Manufacturing Company's 
mill, which has about 13,000 spindles, and 
has been shut down for about two years, 
is now reported as leased to out of town 
parties. It is expected that this plant will 
be started up, employing about 400 hands, 
under the management of a North Adams 
man, 

—Massachusetits, Spencer. No. 2 woolen 
mill on Valley St., owned by Hon. Eras- 
tus Jones and Isaac L. Prouty and oper- 
ated by Beebe, Webber & Co. of Holyoke, 
has been sold to Charles N. Prouty. It is 
understood that Beebe, Webber & Co. will 
renew their lease February 1, as they are 
very busy at present. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Julius Brandes 
Silk Mfg. Co. has been granted a charter. 
Capital stock, $500,000. Julius Brandes 
owns 1300 preferred and 540 common 
shares, August J. Roller 200 of each, and 
William W. Uhlinger 10 common shares. 
Julius Brandes at present operates a silk 
mill in South Paterson. 
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New Hampshire, Lebanon. The River 
side Woolen Company has obtained a con 
tract from the Government, for 72,000 
yards of flannel, which will keep the mills 
busy and on extra time. 


New York, Brooklyn. Henschel E. 
Levy has agreed to purchase the entire 
plant, stock, assets, property and inter- 
ests of the Arnold Knitting Mills Co. 
now of Nos. 113, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and formerly of Nos 
4338 and 435 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., the directors of the Arnold icnitting 
Mills Co. having resolved to terminate 
its corporate business. Henschel E. Levy 
will assume the payment of all existing 
liabilities of said corporation. All future 
deliveries should be charged to Henschel 
E. Levy. Mr. Levy was formerly a mem 
ber of the firm of Levy & Gentsch, who 
did business under the name of the Etta 
Knitting Mills. 


*New York, Cohoes. William Duncan, 
whose dye works were destroyed by fire 
December 27, informs us that he cannot 
state what will be done regarding re- 
building at present. He has rented the 
Clifton Mill dye house for his present 
needs. 


—New 
formerly 


York, Hudson. The 
conducted under the name of 
Murphy, Liscomb & Co. (oils) will be 
carried on by E. W. Murphy & Co. Mr. 
Liscomb died early last year. 


business 


—New York, Newburgh. The Harrison 
& Gore Co. is the name of a new corpor 
ation, of which the directors are James 
A. Harrison, E. E. Gore, James Harri 
son, Jr., and F. J. Harrison, all of New- 
burgh. We suppose this is practically 
the same concern that has been operat- 
ing a silk mill here under the name of 
Harrison & Gore. 

—New York, New York City. The 
Queen City Embroidery Works is the 
name of a new corporation. Capital 
$5000. Directors are Benjamin Stearns of 
New Rochelle, N. % and Nathan 
Schwab, 100 East 60th St., York 
City. 


New 


—~New York, Yonkers. The plant of 
the Fernbrook Carpet Co. has been trans- 
ferred, at private sale, to the Toronto 
Carpet Co. The carding and spinning 
machinery and 36 of the looms will be 
moved to Toronto, and 40 ingrain looms 
have been sold to Henry Holmes, a car- 
pet manufacturer on Trenton Ave. and 
Auburn S8St., Philadelphia. 


—North Carolina, Concord. It now ap- 
pears that the report that the Coleman 
Mfg. Co. (to be operated by negroes) was 
started December 24, was true only to the 
extent that the steam plant was started 
up and tested. The cotton machinery has 
not yet been installed. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. It is rumored 
that the Mallison Mills at Tenth and Mor- 
ton Ave., which have been idle for over 
two years, will be started up. It was un- 
derstood that Samuel L. Kent, formerly 
of the Kent Mfg. Co. of Clifton Heights, 
wished to secure this plant, but this 
rumor has been denied by the Chester 
National Bank, which owns the plant. 
Several parties are said to be negotiating 
for the mill. 


—Pennsylvania, Lebanon. Westerhofft 
Bros. & Napier desire to move their silk 
mill at Paterson, N. J., to some town 
near Ephrata, Pa., where they have re- 
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cently established a mill. It is very 
likely that Lebanon will secure the loca- 
tion of this plant. Jacob K. Funck, 
North Ninth St., of the Lebanon Board 
of Trade, is interested. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
partnership between Kahn ¢ Starrells, 
proprietors of the Quaker City Knitting 
Mills, 26 North 4th St., has been dis- 
solved. N. E. Kahn will continue the 
management of the Quaker City Mills 
und J. M. Kahn, his son, as superintend- 
ent. Maurice Starrells will establish a 
new plant on Second St., near Chestnut 
St 


The firm 
went out of 


They operated the 
Mill, East Walnut 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
of Conyers, Button & Co 
business January 1 
Germantown Hosiery 
Lane, Germantown 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Notice 
has been published of the expiration of 
the firm of Thomas Dolan & Co., and the 


retirement of Thomas Dolan from the 
manufacturing field. The woolen yarn 
plant at 1631 North Second St., below 
Columbia Ave., will be carried on by Jo- 
seph P. Truitt and Charles H. Salmon of 
the old firm, who will do business as the 
Keystone Spinning Mills Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The for- 
mer partnership between Clinton H. Staf- 
ford, Edgar 8S. Stafford and C. Gordan 
Stafford, under the firm name of James 
Stafford’s Sons, was dissolved by the 
death of Clinton H. Stafford, but the 
yusiness will be continued by the two 
remaining brothers under the old firm 
name Their plant is the Star Woolen 
Mill Kram’s Ave., Manayunk. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William 

B. Toland withdrew January 1 from the 

firm of Charles J. Webb & Co., wool and 

hoddy dealers. The business will be con- 

heretofore by » remaining 

Charles J. Webb, H. E. Lincoln 
Stevenson. 


ducted as 
partners, 
and J Ss. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


Robert Allman has been appointed 
issistant superintendent of the Kerr 
Thread Co., Fall River, Mass 


Robert Almond, carder in the Kerr 
Thread Co.’s mill, Fall River, has re 
signed to accept the position of assistant 
superintendent in Newark, N. J 


” a} yn, formerly of the Pearl 
Cotton willis, Durham, N. C., has accept 
ed a position as boss carder at the Wis- 

iset Mills, Albermarle, N. C. 


John M. Barr, for ‘the 
overseer of coloring for the Parkhill Co 
Fitchburg, has resigned and started 
yarn dyeing and bleaching plant on Cul 
ley St., Fitchburg 


past ten years 


informed tha A H Bos- 
Millbury, Mass is filling the 
superintendent at the Mill 
bury Cotton Mills ind is now running 
out the stock for the trustees of John H 
Mason & . In our January issue we 
reported ‘ } was holding another po- 
sition, but that his true position is 
that of superintendent 


Wwe ir 
worth, of 
position of 


Robert Burgess, who has been with 
the Pierce Mill, Ni: Bedford, Ma 
ince it started, six irs ago, and for 
the past thre years is superintendent 
has succeeded N. B. Kerr as 
Grinnell Mill, New Bedford 
Pierce will succeed Mr 
perintendent of the Pierce Mill 


agent of th 


Albert R 


Burgess as su 


K. D. Byrd has lef 1e Columbia 
(Ss. C.) Duck Mills and taken charge of 
the spinning at é Fairfield Mills 
Winnsboro, 8. C 


William H. Cadwell ym of Agent 
William ID. Cadwell, has been appointed 
superintenden of the Jackson Mill 
Nashua, N. H Ww. T. Spear, for the 


past 


rintendent, now resigns, 
the duties of overseer in 

cloth room, which position he filled 
previously to being promoted superin- 
tendent W. W. Spear, who has been 
overseer of the cloth room while his 
father, W. T. Spear, acted as superin- 
ndent, has returned to the position of 
econd overseer of the cloth room. 


will assume 


S. S. Campbell, overseer of card room 

t the Chewalla Mil! Eufaula, Ala is 

now overseer of the carding and spinning 
rooms. 

P. Carpenter has resigned his posi- 

section hand in the spinning room 


Henrietta Mill, Henrietita 


m Chandler, overs 
Harmony 
d. 


ney of the 
Is Woonsocket 
uperil 


former! 


Claws loom fixer 
room of No. 2 mill of 
Mfe. Co., has been promote 

ion of second-hand. 


r Crocroft 
room of 


us itake 


Cuttins 


on ies s 1 


Cawthon Cotton Mills of Selma 
Cutting was recently superin 
he Avondale Mills Birmingh 
ind vrrevious to that tim of t 


Mills 


nev (S. C.) Cotton 


ngineer 
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has resigned. He has held the position 
for over a year, and previously had 
charge of the twister and spooler room. 
J. W. Tysinger, who has had charge of 
the engine and machine work at night, 
has taken Mr. Ebert's place. 


Mark Edge, secondhand in the weave 
room of the Hargraves Mills Nos. 2 and 
3, Fall River, Mass., since their construc- 
tion, has gone 'tto the Granite Mill No. 3, 
Fall River, to take charge of the weav- 
ing department. 


—J. R. Federline, formerly of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., has taken charge of the 
spinning at the Courtenay Mfg. Co.’s 
mill, Newry, 8. C 


W. E. 
weave room of the J. 
Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Field is now in charge of the 
Snow Hardware 


Z. M. Floyd, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
Palmetto, Ga., is now with the Phoenix 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., as loom fixer. 


A. C. Giles. of Hope Mills, N. C., has 
secured a position as boss wes iver i 
liolt, Gant & Holt, Elon College, ; 


-William Gillis, who has been overseer 
of spinning room of the Chewalla Cotton 
Mills, Eufanla, Ala., is new secondhand 
of spinning at the Eufaula Cotton Mills, 
Eufaula, Ala. 


L. A. Gilbert, a popular overseer at 
the Saratoga Victory Manufacturing Co., 
Victory Mills, N. Y., has resigned. 


Richard Haley, of Ware, has been ap- 
pointed secondhand in the weave room 
it No. 1 mill of the W. Warren Cotton 
Mills, West Warren, Mass. 


N. Y., has 
carding at 
Dayville, 


of Clayville, 
overseer of 
Woolen Mill, 
Weeks. 


James Hardy, 
been appointed 
the Dayville 
Conn., succeeding C. 


J. B. Harkey, recently superintendent 
of the Alabama Cordage Mills, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., has been appointed overseer of 
the card room of the Cordele Mfg. Co., 
Cordele, Ga. 


W. F. Henderson, night spinner at the 
No. 2 Henrietta (N. C.) Mill, has accept- 
ed the position of overseer of spinning, 
spooling, warping and reeling ait the Eu- 
reka Cotton Mills, Englewood, Tenn. 


J. B. Holland has succeeded W. A. 
Wofford as secondhand in cloth room at 
the Pacolet Cotton Mills, Pacolet, 5S. C 


John A. Hilton, of Pawtucket, R. L, 
is now employed in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Slater Mills Corporation, 
Slatersville, R. 


George Horton, Charlton City, Mass., 
has gone to Washington, La., to take 
charge of a cotton mill there. 


William Howard is boss mule spinner 
in the Nourse Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. 


of Somersworth, N. H., 
cotton spinning in the 
Massachusetts Re- 
Mass. 


Henry Howe, 
is in charge of 
textile plant of ‘the 
formatory, Concord Junction, 


—A. P. Hunt, for the past year over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Greenwood 
Cotton Mill. Greenwood, 8S. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Cliniton 
«is. Cc.) Cotton Mill. 


—John K. Kane, for a number of years 
overseer of spinning in the Grosvenor- 
dale Cotton Mill, North Grosvenordale, 
Conn., is in a similar capacity with the 
Appleton Co., Lowell. 


—J. C. Kellar, formerly with ‘the Eliza- 
beth City (N. C.) Cotton Mills, is now 
night superintendent at the Gaffney Mfg 
Co.’s mill, Gaffney, 8. C 


Charles R. Kenyon has accepted a 
position as boss carder in the Canonchet 
Mills, Canonchet, R. I 


N. B. Kerr 
Grinnell Mills, of 
has been appointed 
Mills, Vietor I. Cumnock 


signed. 


superintendent of the 

New Bedford, Mass 
agent of the Boott 

having re- 


Kies, of Columbus, Ga., is 
Mass 


tufus C, 
superintendent at Farnumsville, 


cc. Be. 
the Brookside 
has succeeded J. S 
at the above mills. 


Land, at one ‘time overseer in 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn 
Terry as boss spinner 


F. S. Linnell, for the past three years 
overseer of the carding room of the Har- 
ris Textile Co., Phenix, R. IL. has re- 
signed. 


H. B. McAbee has charge of carding 
and spinning at night at the Elizabeth 
City (N. C.) Cotton Mills. He was for- 
merly with the Kesler Mfg. Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

Walter ef Concord, N. H., 
has been engaged 
F.. Moody of the 
inoke Rapids, N. 


McCollum, 


as beamer by Supt. H 
Roanoke 
cC 


Mills Co., Ro- 


Hugh MeGuire has accepted a posi- 
tion as boss dyer at the Warren Cotton 
Mills, West Warren, Mass. 


W. F. McLendon, who has been sec- 
ondhand in the spinning department of 
the Eufaula Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala 

gone to Cateechee, 8S. C., where he 
a position with the Norris Cotton 
Mills Co 


James McNaughton, recently overseer 
of weaving in the Granite Mill No. 3, Fall 
River, Mass., has accepted a similar po- 
sition in the Pierce Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


overseer of carding 
and spinning for the Thorndike Co., 
leaves that concern to start up the No. 2 
mill at West Warren. He is to have full 
charge of the entire mill. 


t. H. Morrell, 


with the 
Mass., is 
Twine 


Robert Morrey, formerly 
Kerr Thread Mill, Fall River, 
now with the Boston Thread & 
Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


—James Parker, of Utica, N. Y., has 
removed to West Warren, Mass., to enter 
on his duties as superintendent of the 
cotton mills there 


William M. Perry, recently with the 
J. R. Montgomery Co. at Windsor Locks, 
Conn., is now at the Lyman Mills, Hol- 
yoke. 

G. D. Pippen, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Chewalla Cotton Mills, 
Eufaula, Ala., is now night spinner of 
the Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8S. C. 


Porter, of the Whitman 
Mass., has been ap- 


Charles H 
Mills, New Bedford, 
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Bristol 


pointed superintendent of the 
Mills, New sedford. 


Enoch Rhoden, who has been second 
hand at ithe Selma (Ala.) Cotton Mills 
has succeeded Mr. Goodwin, who has 
gone to Columbus, Ga., as overseer of 
the weave room of the Chewalla Mills 
Eufaula, Ala. 


Mr. Rogers, of Worcester, has se 
cured the position of carder for the Cen- 
tral Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass A 
Verrier, resigned. 


J. Rush, boss ‘der of Hutcheson 
Mfg. Co., Banning i has accepted a 
similar position with Palmetto (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


James Sandersor overseer in the 
cloth room of the Bristol Mfg. 
Co., Néw Bedford, Mass., has resigned 


Cotton 


FE. D. S. Savage, for the past 
assistant overseer of spinning in ‘the Eli 
zabeth City (N. C.), Cotton Mills, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at night with 
the Cannon Mfg. Co.'s mills, Concord 
Ne GS 


John Scott, who has been superinten- 
dent the Willimantic Linen Co. for the 
years, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect as soon as the Amer 
can Thread Co.'s d appoint 

successor. Mr owing 

poor health. 


past 
ectors can 


Scot resigns 


Indian 


gone 


J. Henry Sculy, loom fixer at 
Orchard, Mass., has resigned and 
to Gilbertville 

William Shaw, formerly second-hand 
in the carding room at the Kerr Thread 
Co.’s mill, Fall River, has been promoted 
to the position of overseer in the same 
room, succeeding tobert Almond 


years an employes 
in the Piedmont Cotton Mills, Piedmont 
S. C., has given up his position and gone 
to farming 


J. F. Shirley, for 13 
le 


R. L. Short has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Lauraglenn Mills, Shel 
by, N. C., succeeding W. W. Wilfong. 
Mr. Short was lately with the Henrietta 
Cotton Mills, Henrietta, N. C., in their 
spinning room, and previously was em- 
ployed in the Lauraglenn Mills 


month as 
Falls Cot 
aged 83 


George Smith resigned last 
superintendent of ‘tthe Valley 
ton Mill, Woonsocket R. I 
vears. 


‘ ’ 1, assistant superintendent 
of tl =. Converse Cotton Mill 
dale, S. C., has resigned and 
business on his own account 


gxone into 


J. A. South, who has been boss spin 
ner at the Fulton jag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, for nearly six years, att the At 
lanta Cottcn Mills in similar position 
seven years, and recer with the Ten 
nessee Mfg. Co., Nash has accepted 

position as overseer spinning at ‘th 
Stonewall (Miss.) C 

Donald Stewart, of Providence, R. I 
has peen appointed superintendent of the 
Kerr Bag Mfg. Co.’s mill, Concord, N. C 

icceeding Thomas Kirkman. 


E. D. 
Proximity 
now with the 
rens, 8. C 


Stogner, formerly with the 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C is 
Laurens Cotiton Mills, Lau- 


Timothy Sullivan, an employee in No. 
1 mill of the Borden fg. Co., Fall River 
Mass., 


died January 15, of heart disease. 


Horace Tinckham, at the stockhold- 
rs' meeting of the Robeson Cotton Mills, 
January 4, was elected treasurer, and 
will also act as superintendent 


Thomas Whalen, of Blackstone, Mass 
has secured the position of second-hand 
f spinning in the Nourse Mill, Woon- 
ocket, R. i. 


Oo 


J. R 
ury ind  f¢ 


Charlotte 


Withers has been elected secre- 
Alpha Mills 


asurer of the 
= 


W A 


ynd-hand in 
(is CC.) Cotto 


of cloth 
Mire Co 


Wofford, fo 
cloth 


eight years sec 
room at ithe Pacole 
Mills, has become over- 
room with he Whitney 


Spartanburg, 8S. ¢ 


Weolen. 
R. Allen cently overseer of dye- 
: Mills North 


I posttion 


Andover 
t similar 
Lowell, Mass 


fixer 
with 
Mass. 


Arthur Arnold, formerly loom 
the Summit Woolen Co s now 
Excelsior Woolen Co W ales, 


Charle W Auel “ven years su- 
perintendent of Messrs Kenyon & 
Son's mill, Kenyon, R has resigned 


t Providence 


nd gone to 
returned to his 
Rock Mfg. Co.'s mill 


issistant 


John H. 


position in the 


Austin has 


Conr aesigner 


Booth has accepted the posi- 


s dyer for the new mill of E 
Quinebaug, Conn 

succeeded Mr. 
blanket depart- 
Mills Sandford 


Bowey has 
»verseer of the 
Sandford 


paymaster for 
Clinton, Mass., 


en appoin 
Peter Costello 
sville Conn has 

is Ove 


formerly f Mechan- 
positron 
Slayden- 
Texas 


iccepted i 
finishing at ‘the 


Woolen Mills, Waco 


rseer of 
Kirksey 
Devlin has secured the 
rseer of burling and sewing 
the Fitchburg Worsted Co Fitch- 


Mas 


Joseph posi- 


Doane rly 
Mass., has 
tendey of the Thomas 
mill, Clifton Heights, 


Charles Dobbrow formerly superin- 
nden of the Wood River Mills Co 
Wood River Junction, R. I., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hawthorne 

Mills, Glenville, Conn 


dresser ir 


ird Eccleston is now 
ckford Worsted Mill 


l 


Wickford, 


John Fitzgerald, inspector for 
e Summit Woolen .. Staffordville 
since they 
ed to Willimanti 


’ 
started, has resigned 


Conr 
ind remo 


Flanagan, lately it Lowell 
now with the slack River 


Ludlow, Vt., as overseer of 


Edward 
Mass is 


Woolen Co., 


inishing 
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Samuel W. 
years overeeer 
Lowell Carpet 
resigned. 


Foster, for a number of 
of jack spinning in the 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., has 


Rockville, 
loom 
Ware, 


has 
the 


Conn., 
fixer at 
Mass. 


—James Fox, of 
secured a vosition as 


Gilbert Mfg. Co.'s mill, 


instructor in the 
Lowell, is to take 
department at 
Boston. 


—Vesper L. George 
Lowell Textile School 
charge of the designing 
the Normal A.1.t School in 
has 
Me., 

al- 


Alfred 
accepted 1 
where his f 
ready employed 


Sabattus, Me., 
Pittsfield, 


Goggins, is 


of 
ion in 
James 


(jog 
posit 


ither 


A. A. 
intendent of 
delphia, Pa., 
merly with the 
has succeeded 


Graham has resigned as 
the Dingley Mfg 
and Samuel 

Quaker City 
him. 


super- 
Co., Phila- 
Haigh, for- 
Dye Works, 


designer at 
similar 
Woolen 


—James Graham, formerly 
Schaghticoke, is now in a 
tion with the Pontoosuc 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


posi- 


Mfg. 


William Hall, superintendent of the 
worsted department of the Lorraine 
Mill, Pawtucket, R. I., resigned January 
21. Jon Hall, his son, formerly overseer 
of drawing at the mill, has taken his 
place. 


formerly boss weaver 
Bound Brook (N. J.) 
accepted a position 
Mills, Passaic, 


Lyman Hamm, 
and designer at the 
Woolen Mills. has 
in the Dundee Woolen 
N. J. 


—Peter Hardy, for a number of years 
spinner in the Cowan Woolen Co.’s mill 
Lewiston, Me., has accepted a position 
as night spinner at Bridgeton. 


of 
Lowell 
Atteaux 


recently overseer 
Sterling Mills, 
firm of F. E. 


road, 


—John Hartley, 
eoloring at the 
will represent ‘the 
Company on the 
—A. S. Harvey, boss shearer in the 
Megunticook Woolen Mill, Camden, Me., 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Somersville Mfg. Co., Somers- 
ville, Conn. 


Jackson, recently fixing 
Mass., has returned 
second-hand in 
Southwark Mills, 


—George T. 
looms in Gilbertville, 
to his old position 
weave room in the 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


as 


resigned as as- 


the American 
_ * 


—Joseph Jassemin has 
sistant superintendent of 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket 


--Frank Keegan has accepted the posi- 
tion of cloth examiner for William H. 
Prendergast, Bridgeton, R. I. 

—Charles A. Kennedy has been 
pointed boss dyer of the H lL. Bowden 
Felt Mill, Millbury, Mass. He was for 
many years dyer at the Portsmouth 
Mills and for two years has been boss 
dyer for the Mavo Woolen Co 


ip- 


second-hand in the 
Broad Brook, 
zone to Rock- 


ently 
of 
mill 


—F. Krees, rec 
finishing room 
Conn., woolen 
ville, Conn. 


the 


} . 
nas 


—John 
sition 
of Charles 


accepted the 
the woolen 
Corinna, Me. 


Lancaster has 
carder at 
Greenwood, 


po- 


of boss mill 


WORLD 


—L H., Love, overseer 
partment of the Géorge H. Gilbert Mfe 
Co., Ware, Mass., has secured the pos 
tion of overseer of the white worsted 
weaving department for the Fulto 
Worsted Co., Fulton, N. Y. 


of weaving de 


of Pittsfield 
Woolen Co 
finisher 


John 
Mass., is 
mill, 


McGill, formerly 
with the Cowan 


Lewiston, Me., as boss 


McIntosh has 
dyer of the Hawthorne Mills, Glenvi 

Conn., to accept charge of the dyehou 
for James Ray & Son, West Troy, N. Y 


John resigned as bo 


Moir is now in the 
Woolen Mill, 
loom 


John 
Sum mit 
Conn., as 


employ of 
Stafford, 


fixer, 


Morris has 
the Devonshire 


resigned 


Mills, Goff 


George F. 
loom fixer in 
Falls, N. H., 


Daniel E. O'Neill, second-hand o 
card room of the Electric Woolen M 
Worcester, Mass., has resigned. 

Samuel W. Oldroyd, has been 
the wool scouring business at Paterso 
N. J., has been eng “il as boss wool 

er by the Warren Woolen Co., Staf 

Springs, Conn 


who 


sor 


ford 


Patrick Pearsall, of Pascoag, has 
cepted the position of boss spinner at 


Manton Mill, Manton, R. 


John Richardson has been n 
by the Turner Worsted Co., Clevela: 
O., to take charge of their dyeing depa 
ment. 
Staff 


T. Richmond, boss carder at 


ville, Conn., has 


resigned. 


T. J. Rieney has resigned as fini 
it the Bound Brook Woolen Mills, Bo 


Brook, N. J 


of Stoughton, M 
the Hind & Hart 
Mill, N. Y. 


Arthur Robbins 
is now employed at 
Plush Mill, Clark's 

John Scaife is now boss carder 
spinner at the mill of the Holstein W 
en Co., Salem, Va. 
finisher at 
Mills, Des Moir 


George F. Schoettle, 
Capital City Woolen 
Iowa, has resigned. 


loom fix« 
Mass. 


Sheehan is 


Mills, 


Jerry 
Marland 


now 
the Andover, 
colorist 
Lowell, Mass 
similar position 
Mfe. Co. of Worcester 
the Lowell Co. for 17 


Fred €. 
Lowell Mfg 
signed to accept a 
the Whittall 
Silk was with 


Silk, head 
Co 


Alexander 
weaver for 
Dexter, Me. 


resigned a 


W oolet 


Smith has 


the Penobscot 


Andrew Smith, assistant super 
dent and designer of E. Kenyon & So 
mill, Kenyon, R. I., will be prom 
the position of superintendent as soo 
the mill starts up. 

Ray Smith, of Athol, Mass., ha 
cured the tion of bookkeeper 
woolen mill of C. J. Amidon & 8S 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


A. W. 


agent of 


Steffan has been 
Hdward T. Steel & 
Pa. 


appol! 
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Cornelius 


Weeks 
tion with 


has recently severed 
Dayville Woolen 
‘ Killingly, Conn now over- 
seer of the No. 2 card room in the Mid- 
dlesex Co.’s mill, Lowell, Mass. 


connec the 


and is 


James Williams, 
is been ippointed 
Senaca Woolen Co., 


of 


boss 


Worcester 
carder 
Senaca 


Mass., 
for the 


Falls, N. Y. 


S. Wolfender, formerly 
Way Mfg. o., 2d and 
iladelphia, now charge 
ng department at Samuel 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa 


business in dyeing 


boss dyer 
Norris Sts 
of the dye- 
towland’ 
who is doing 
and bleaching 


nas 


rg: 


James Woodhous overseer 
y of North Andover, is now in 
of the Kennebec Worsted C 


Fred Be 
spinner at 
wich, N. ¥ 
ir up. 
hoss washer 
1 


Renesselaer, 


ivin, of Hudson, will be boss 
Pleasant Vale Mill, Green- 

which Edwin Groat is start- 
George Lape, of Hudson, will be 
and Alexander Smythe, of 
boss knitter. 


the 


Robert L. Bowley, of Cr 
Ind., is to superintendent 
knitting mill to be run by 
Stocking Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


iw fordsville 
of the new 
the Fay 


be 


John Donahue has resigned as 
intendent of the lover Knitting 
Watlterford, N. Y., to accept a 
sition at the Mohawk Mills, 


super 
Mill 
similar po 
Cohoes. 
William K. Ferguson, a bookkeeper 
ir he Norfolk Knitting Mills, Norfolk 
Va., was killed recently by a street car 
while on his way to work. He was 6 
years old. 


William 
of the Queen ¢ 


a as 


Govette is 
‘ity Knitting 
knitter. 


now in the 
Mills, 


employ 
Elmira, 
boss 


formerly Roanoke 
Rapids, N. ¢ secured a position 
with the Portsmouth Knitting Co. of 
Portsmouth, Va 


Thomas Hardy 
; has 


George E 
is now 
Hoosic 

Nelson 


Hathway, of Bennington 
with ‘the uperior Knitting 
Falls Y is fin- 

was prede- 


Vt 
Mills 
} 


isnel! 


boss 


his 


cessor 


J. H. 
perintende 
knitting 
Musgrove 
mills 


Musgrove 
nt of the M. Collins & Co 
mills, Pittsfield, Mass. Mr 
has been superintendent of the 
they were started in 


resigned as 


su- 


since 1882 


Herbert 
ploy 
Utica, N. Y., 
full fashioned 
Owen Osborne, 


Payne, formerly in 
Olympian Knitting o of 
has taken charge of the 
hosiery department rf 
Philadelphia 


the em- 
C 


Joseph Perrin is manager of ‘the 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y. 

John P. 
finisher for 


Y ind gone 
h 


Lion 


Stack has resigned as boss 
Akin & Davitt, Cohoes, N 
to Philadelphia, where he 
a position as superintendent of a 


Knitting mill 





Deaths. 


James 
Mill, 


Adams, 
Killingly, 


machinist in the 


Conn., was thrown 


‘hase 


Jannary 1). 


from wagon Decembe 


snorti itterwards 


Herman Beckman, head of 
ern Ohio Blanket Mills, C 
died t his home in that 

irs. He was 
ind came to 
Cleveland. In 
Beckman & Co., 
7 voo! 


North- 
Ohio, 


the 
leveland, 
city recently, 
born in Hanover, 
America in 1847, 
1872 he founded 
for the man- 
shoddies About 10 
the manufacture of 
the head of the North- 
Blanket Mills until the time 
Mr. Beckman’s reputation 
was of tl highest He was 
very much interested in charitable work, 
nd was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of St. Hospital for a num- 

years 


he began 
blankets 


1 Onlo 


being at 
of 
is de 


character 


4 i 
Alexis 


‘ 
ller d 


died last month at 
3 8 


imson Ave Prov- 
pneumonia. was 
lass in Upon 
chools city, 
trade wd setting 
was engaged in the man- 
ird clothing under ‘the name 
edman & Fuller Mfg. Co., which 
started in Lawrence and later 
removed to Providence, and five years 
fterward, in 1890, was sold to the Amer 
in Card Clothing Co., of Worcester 
Mass., Mr. Fuller remaining in the com- 
and manager 
inch On the death of 
Murdock, of Leicester 
was elected president of the 
Mr Fulier was 
Mechanical Fabrice Co. 
of th Narrag 
urance Co 
“ing 
he was 
took 


He 
1827. 
of that 
of « 


any is director 
rovidence br 


Joseph I 
compa! 
president of t 
and vice-presid 
Mutual Fire ly 
Providence ind 
sidence in Lawren 
elect i city offices 
affairs. 


insett 
both of 
his ng r 
rious 
much interest in its 
John Harvey, at one time superinté 
dent of the Berkshire Woolen Mills 
ix years and later superintendent 
he Pontoosuc Mill in Pittsfield, die 
ntly at Great Barrington, Mass 
vears 


William 
Lakeport 
died re« 


Leonard, fé 
ind a 
ntly at 


rmerily a 
well-known 
Concord 


resider 
hosiet 
isyium 
Hezekiah A. Nichols died recently 
is home } Huntington Place, Norwich 
Conn ut he ige of M He was 
hook keeper and for the Falls 
Cc for a long having resigned a 
rs ago to ill health. 


years. 

paymaster 
period 
owl 


ng 


Edward A Palmer 
n for li year 1 director of 

Mfe River 
neumor 


of Montville 
the Mas- 
died recently 


William H head of the 
H Post Carpet Hartford, 
died January 13, at his home, 
week's illness, aged 65 years 
Rober 


Dempsey 
atent 


Russell 
Dyeing & 
t Fe I died 
mmonia, 


folder 
iching Co., iW 
January 5 »f 


boss 
Ble 
ick on 
pne« 


James Thorburn, salesman for Greeff 
& Co f 112 Spring St., New York, died 

He had connected wit! 
firm for six years, and was 
high esteem. 


been 
the 


held in 


above 
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Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest. 
, 95 100 


Granite .. me 
King Philip lu24¢ 10244 
Shove .. . on 90 90 
Merrimack 955 955 
Stafford Spinning. 105 * 105% 
Lyman 54%, 61% 
Arlington 100 %¢ 1601 
Nashua 540 541 
Bates . 125 126 
Atlantic 45 45 
Frankiin .. 100 100 
140 140}; 

Hill BLY 8744 
Barnaby reve 70 
Narragansett 95 
Weetamoe.. 55 
Salmon Falls 195 
Naumsbeag 55} 
Lawrence 115 
Lowell Mfg 520 
Amory ..... 126 

; 740 
Massachusetts ............+- 9034 
Pacific ..... ane 2020 
Massachusetts (Georgia 112% 
Hamilton Mfg 657 46 
Middlesex . 117 
Aetna sie 
Hamilton Woolen. 
Chace .. 
Cornell. 
Globe. 
Hargraves ..... 
Richard Borden 
Wampanoag .... 





Patents. 


Continued trom page 24.) 

Loom Let-off Motion, Weaving. 617, 
045. J. Poyser, Wirksworth, Eng., and F. 
L. Ball, Birmingham, Eng. 

Leom Pattern Arresting Mechanism. 
617,20. G. F. Hatchins, assignor by mesne- 
assignments to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Intermediate Selvage Form. 
ing Mechanism for. 617,859. W.J. Lutton, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Loom Shuttle Guard. 
Melvin, Fall River, Mass. 

Mercerizing Apparatus. 
David, Paris, France. 

Mercerizing Machine 616,709. J. R. 
Hope, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of two. 
thirds to T. McConnell, Chester, and W. 
Galey, Overbrook, Pa 

Pile Fabrics, Machinery for Cutting 
Weft. 616,716. J.J. Mann, Paris, France. 

Mercerizing Machine. 617,561. H. W. 
Butterworth, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
to.H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, 
same place. 

Mule, Self-acting. 617,015. J. Ramsden, 
A. Taylor and E. Firth, Batley, Eng. 

Roving Machine. 617,511. W. C. Peirce, 
Providence, R. 1. 

Silk. Manufacturing Artificial. 617,009. 
M. Fremery and J. Urban, Overbruch, Ger. 

Spindle Driving Sands, Mechanism 
for Guiding and Applying Tension to. 
617,276. J. Boyd, Glasgow. Scotland. 

Spinning Machine, Mule. 617,141. W- 
Bonney, Linwood, Mass. 

Spinuing Fibrous Materials, Self-act- 


617,590. M. T. 


616,606. H. 


WORLD 


ing Mule for. 618,259. W.T. Watts and W. 
Storrs, Stalybridge, Eng. 

Spinning Machine. 618,229. 
son, Lawrence, Mass, 

Spinning Machine. 618,233. H. A. Owen, 
assignor to Whitin Machine Works, Whi 
tinsville, Mass. 

Spinning er Twistisg Frame End 
Cover. 618,358. G. W. Knight and H. W. 
Bracken, Hopedale, Mass., assignors to 
Draper Company, Portland, Me. and Hope 
dale, Mass. 

Stockings, Gum Elastic Tep for. 618,267 
R. Gutsche, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spindle Step, Roller Bearing. 
T. J. Tellefsen, Newark, N. J. 

Spinning and Twisting Machinery. 
617,677. A.D. Emery, Taunton, Mass, 

Spinning Apparatus, Progressive. 
617,680. A.D. Emery, Taunton, Mass. 

Spinning Head. 617,678. A. D. Emery, 
Taunton, Mass., assignor to Universal 
Loom Co., New York, 

Spinning Mead. 617,681. A. 
Taunton, Mass., assignor to 
Loom Co., New York. 

Spineaing Machinery. 617,679. A. D. 
Emery, Taunton, Mass., assignor to Uni 
versal Loom Co., New York. 

Spinning Mechanism. 617,682. A. D. 
Emery, Taunton, Mass. 

Warp Step Motion Apparatus. 618,378. 
G. O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Portiand, Me. and Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Weaving 


J. Marjeri 


617,370. 


D. Emery, 
Universal 


Double Plush Fabrics. 
Double Acting Jacquard Machine for. 
616,769. E.Claviez, Chemnitz, assignor to 
Kuntsweberei, Claviez & Co., Gesellschaft 
mit Beschrankter Haftung, Leipsic, Ger. 
many. 

Wool, Mair, Etc., Machine for Shear- 
ing Cutting, or Clipping. 616,448. F Bur 
gon, Sheffield, England. 

Woven Fabric. 616 774. J.C, Davis, Phila 
delphia, Pa 





—Rhode Island, Wyoming. A writ of 
attachment has been served on the prop- 
erty of the Hope Valley Silk Mfg. Co. 
to secure a claim of Kussell Murray & 
Co,. 100 Grand St., New York, dealers in 
raw and thrown silk, for $1,600. The mill 
has been stopped. It will be remembered 
that this plant is a new one, which 
started up last fall. 

—South Carolina, 
Jonesville Knitting 
applied for a 
capital stock 


The 
has 
its 


Jonesville. 
Mills Company 
commission to increase 
from $5,000 to $15,000. 


—*South 
Lee Kerr, 
Farmers’ Bank, has 
ceiver of the Rock Hill 
This plant-.has_ been 
several months, It 
December that the property was to be 
transferred to new owners, and the ap 
pointment of a receiver may be the first 
step in this direction. 


Carolina, 
cashier of 


Rock 
the 
been 


Hill. Robert 
Commercial & 
appointed re- 
Cotton Factory 
shut down for 
was reported last 


—Vermont, 
ard & Co.'s 
nights a 


Bennington. Holden, Leon 
woolen mill is running 
week until 9 o'clock. 


five 





SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rivets. 





~ VULCAN ROVING CAN. 


Body—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patent Clinched 
RINGS—Tinned 8.eel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges, BOTTOM— 
IXXX. Tin star Corrugation: Fastened without the use ot nails or screws, 
will not crack, warp orsbrink and cannot come out. 
side and out with moisture proof coating, handsome and smooth. 
—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
size, perfectly round and true. 


FINISH—Coated in- 
WEIGHT 
SIZE—AIl cans to an exact 
DURABILITY—Superior to any other can. 


Also manufacturers of Hill’s IXXX Tin and 
Galvanized Iron Roving Can. i 


JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. &. 





SAVOCRAN | 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
ANY THING. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 





For Sale! 


O* Fitchburg R. R. tn town of Troy, N. H. 


Valuable Factory Site 


150 H. P. (water power developed.) Saw Mi!] 


and Tenement House on property. Ample land, no taxes, will be sold cheap. Address 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, Fair Haven, Vt. 





Shafting, Hang- 
MACHINERY 3! 

Couplings. Ma- 
chinery Steel in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 316 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock. 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares. Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 
thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods are 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 

Telephone 314, South Boston 


COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
South Boston, Mas«. 


WANTED. 


Union special twin needle flat bed, for 
sewing edging, also over seaming, Singer 
finishing, or U. 8. finishing machines for 
ribbed underwear. Address, U 176, care of 
Textile World 








Foreman of Silk Weaving, 


Age 30; unmarried. Graduate of the 
weaving school of Vienna, and employed 
fora number of years inthe silk mills of 
Austria. Has been five years inthis coun 
try and speaks English very well, Is famil- 
iar with weaving neackwear silk, dress 
goods and handkerchiefs, also suspender 
and elastic webbing. He isalsoa designer. 
Expects $3 per day to start. If interested, 
address, “‘R.S.,"" care of Textile World’s 
Employ ment Bureau, 620 Atlantic Ave. 





Notice to Silk Manufacturers. 


The services of a young man with four 
years’ experience in accounting for one of 
the largest silk manufacturers, and who is 
now holding a responsible position but 
without sufficient opportunity for advance 
ment, can be obtained by addressing 
** Worker,” care Textile World. 





Island, Woonsocket. At the 
ereditors meeting of the American 
Worsted Company, January 31, a com- 
mittee consisting of John W. Ellis, chair- 
man, Judge Ambrose Freely and Edwin 
G. Baker, ef Providence, was appointed 
to settle up the affairs of the company. A 
mortgage of $50,000 has been recorded 
given by the American Worsted Co. to 


—Rhode 





W. S. KELLEY, 


Consulting 
Electrical 
Engineer. 


Particular attention given to the distribu- 
tion of mills by 
also to development of 
electrical transmission. 


electric 
water 


power in motors; 
power, and 
Plans and specifica- 
tions prepared. 


ADDRESS, 


30 Nightingale St.. BOSTON 
WANTED. 


A man, familiar with cotton combs, to take 
charge or to act as second hand of combing 
and carding (English machines). Night 
work. Good pay and steady job. G.C. V. 
care Textile World. 








Back Numbers 
Wanted. 


July, 1894 
April, 1895 
Oct., 1897 


A subscriber wishes to complete files for 
binding and will pay 50 cents for a copy of 
each of the above numbers of the TEXTILE 
WORLD. 

Send postal before sending the copy. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 


620 Atlantic Ave., - - Boaton. 





TEXTILE WORLD 











Established 1867. Thirty-second Year. 


SHELDONS for 1899. 


7~ 








Present aggregate of business and generally favorable conditions indicate an 
aggressive campaign and a largely increased trade. 


SHELDON’S BUYERS’ REFERENCE BOOK 


has been issued for 1899.—Its wide circulation and accepted authority is 


stronger than ever. 


SHELDON’S JOBBING TRADE 
has been enlarged by the addition of the «« CUTTING-UP TRADE” of the 
country, and is now ready for delivery. 
NO INCREASE [IN FORMER PRICE OF $2.00 PER COPY. 


SHELDON’S RETAIL TRADE 


is up-to-date with the growth of departments and new houses, and ready 
for delivery. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


SHELDON’S TRADE REPORTER (MONTHLY) 
will continue to give detailed information of character of garment made and 
class of goods bought by THE CUTTERS, also new houses as they appear 
THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT will be extended to embrace the 
Knit Underwear industry, large purchasers of sateens, jeans, cambrics, 
domets buttons and other trimmings and supplies. 

Insert your card in this publication to reach the “ Cutters” direct. 
THE DEPARTMENT or SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION to annua! 
books and general business changes will continue to be an important feature 
and the most complete and reliable published. 


SHELDON’S AMERICAN PRODUCTS AND EXPORT TRADE 


will meet the demands and requirements of the future expansion of the 


export business. 


If your goods are adapted to foreign markets and you wish to 
reach the shippers, try this medium. 


J.D. SHELDON & CoO., 


Lawrence Building, Leonard Street and West Broadway, New York. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
Boston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
eee EE 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO, 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 





The American Dyer. 


We have a tew copies of the American 
Dyer, by Richard H. Gibson, published in 
1878. As a text book for modern methods, 
it is, of course, entirely out of date, but as a 
hand book of the old school, covering the 
natural romeo. indigo, etc., it is prob- 
ably the best ever written, and no doubt 
many a dyer would be glad to have a copy. 
The books have been consigned to us by his 
wite, who isin most reduced circumstances. 
The book originally sold for $10, but the 
few copies remaining will be sold tor $5 
each, the entire proceeds of which will goto 
Mrs. Gibson. Address 

GUILD & LORD, 
620 Atlantic Av., 
Boston, Mass. 


Silk Salesman. 


A man who has a good following in the 
dry goods trade would like to represent the 
account of a manufacturer of broad silks. 
Can give highest references. SILK SALES- 
MAN. Care Textile World. 








Wanted Boss Comber or Assistant. 


One who has had experience with French 
and German Combs on cotton or short woo). 
Excellent chance for advancement. Ad 
dress. C. 8. M., care of Textile World. 





IF You VSE CUTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 


C, WHITCOMB & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


4 2ARCH STREET, 


BOSTON 





Superintendent with Some Capital. 


An advertiser would like to correspond 
with a superintendent who can either invest 
or influence some capital for a small millin 
the South in contemplation. The man mast 
thoroughly understand the manufacturer of 
brown sheetings. H. A. 8. Care Textile 
World. 





WEST AND 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad,{reaching into 
the eleven States of 


South Dakota 
Minnesota 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois Indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory fordiver- 
sided industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet “100 
Cities and Towns Wantin Industries.” 
Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus- 
tries are wanted. Very liberal inducements 
are offered Textile Endaustries in the 
South by a number of good places. GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 


Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 





w. Kh. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 


FOR SALE—HOSIERY MILL. 


$5,000 to $10,000, with buver’s own services, 
will secure a Hosiery Mill in Connecticut 
using ‘Standard B’’ Machines and having 
demand for three times the capacity of 
present plant —best cash trade. Present 
owner will assi-t buyer for some months, if 
desired, till fully established. Reasons tor 
selling satisfactory. Unusual opportunity 
forcapableman. P. 171, care Textile World. 
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* This Little Belt oor im.) wasour firstsiack belt. Kt earned 
$640. 00 in twe years.in increased power.ata cont ef entiy 
$63.00 for CLENG-6URFACE, for the whole plant,’’ says the 
superintendent ef these works. 


CLINC-SURFACE IS A BELT DRESSINC 


but is also so much more that we will send youa ameete can, and guar 
antee that the belts will stop slipping; the power will be permanently 
increased ; the belts can be run slack; and the leather will become as 
soit as calt- skin, also absolutely water-proof. 

We will tur ther agree, that the increased power (in a fair sized plant) 
will earn the cost of the sample can EVERY MONTH. 

This applies to Leather, Rubber, Cotton or Rope, ana to OILY DY- 
NAMO BELTS. 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 168-172 Virginia St., Buffalo, WN. Y. 
INVESTICATE PADUCAH, KY. 
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Most Advantageous Location for Cotton and Woolen Milis. 
Only 50 miles from the Cotton Belt; railroads leading in five directions, aad four big 
rivers at our doors; close to market; cheap fuel anc unequalled freight rates. Address, 
GEO. H. DAINS, Secretary, 
The Commercial and Manufacturers’ Association, 
PADUCAH, KY. 








BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names “o not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are 


accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson. N. J 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Weool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Billington, J. H. & Co.,113 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mags. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, !11. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


Woon. 


256 Devonshire St., 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 


Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
—< Surface Co., 168 Virginia S8t., Buffalo, 
we 


mn. Hooks. 

Field, Frank £., New Haven, Conn. 
Bindings. 

See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated. 
See under Perforated Metal, 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Berr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., 
Card Clothing. 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Bostqn. 


Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


Co, 100 


Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


plies. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
New © punt Copper Co, New Bedford, 


Ma 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, ete. 
esate Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 


Carpet Machinery. 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 


Phila, Pa. 


4th St, 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
— M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 


oe & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Chemist. 
Adriance, John §&., 
fork. 
Cleth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Copper (Pertorated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print BRellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., 
ton. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 
Pa 


105 East 39th St., New 


New Bedford 


Bos- 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Catters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 8721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadeiphia Textile Macninery Oo, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Phillips Co The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
Sargent’s, 6. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. ¥. Oo, & Oliver 8t, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 


Wood 
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Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers 


Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 

wreenwood, Kk, & Bault, Frau«tord, Pu. 

Home Bleach & re Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R 

Lee Woolen Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Littlewood, G. 3 . & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 

Orianna Bleach Works, 2560 No. 3d S8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 

Warren, w, Thread Worgs, Westreld, "Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 


Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworto, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

= & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix Lron Foundry, P: ovidence, R. 1. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 84 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying +) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket rs Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, 


Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Awena Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 

ork. 

American Aniline Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby 8t., Bos- 
ton, 

Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 

+) + of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


138 No. Front St., 


Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Innis & Co, 8 Cedar St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, aC 10, Uncasville, Conn. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray a N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N 

Koecbl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson ‘st “N. ie 

Matheson, w. J, & Co, 182-184 Front Bt, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 

st Dye Wood Ext. Oo, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
es & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane’ 


» ae 
a A. & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 


‘Dyers and Finishers. 
ms Finishing Works, Williamstown 


Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y 
a Say Worsted Miiis (yarns), Bristol 


Firth & Foster os Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
— Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R.I. 
Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pawtucket prem '& Bieacning Uo, Paw- 
tucket, R. I 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 

Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 

Conn. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Engi s, Mechanical 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 

eques. 

American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feeders 

See Card Feeds. 

Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Filters for Water. 

New York Filter Mfg. Co., 

New York. 

Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Extinguishers. 

H. R. Bennett, 1217 Filbert St., Phila. 
Fiuted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 








26 Cortlandt St., 


Mass. 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 604 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn, 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and Germaa.- 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles., 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Kesurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ one, Assurance Co, % 
Central St, Boston as 
Mnuit Goods Edgings, Seciinaiion, ete. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


Friedben er & Co, Edgings,{Germantown 
hila, Pa. 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


N. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
hila 


Wel Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mnuit Geods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet, Etc. 

Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa 

Merrow Machine Co, The, mermeed, a. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 
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Muitting Machine Cylinders. Mails. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, Be Es Measuring and Folding Machines, 
Mnitting Machinery. : Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Beattie, William, Cohoes, N. Y. Elliott & Hail, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 
—— Machine Co., 506 Joha 8t., Phila. Mass. 
delphia. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. Mills For Sale. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur. ill Builders and Engineers. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
we 4n — Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Ferguson, John *. Paterson, N. J. 
t, a, Fa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. Mill Supplies. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
delphia, Pa. : Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Lamb Mtg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Min, Paterson, 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. N. J. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Franklin, N.H. Phila, Pa. 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- Mitchell-Bissell Co., 170 Summer St., 
town, Pa. Boston. 
Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 


e Ee Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. iOS thai ae 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Sesee Putin, Pa. Napping Machines. 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. American Napping Machine Co, Williams. 
Scott x Williams, 2079 E.’Cumberland S8t., ome _ 
Phila., Pa. Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila- Mass. 
delphia, Pa. Jones, Lewis, 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
Mnuitting Needles and Supplies. delphia, Pa. 
Little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Ainsterdam, N. Y. , ° J 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. ° Weeneesteet, Rapping Machine Co, Woon. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. » He 4. 
Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. Novelties. re 
Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. Stohn, C, 178 Green St, Jamaica Plain 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. Mass. 
Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No.dth St. = sohngon, C. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York 
elp a. “Ve , ’ . . 
Maye Rag | Machine & Needle Co, Patterns of European Novelties. 
ranklin, N.H. _ 7 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. a dnemeaes Supply Co., 530 Broad. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. yN. 2. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. wesentd Gatieteene. 
Labeoratery Outfits. Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. Mass. 
Massink, H., Amsterdam, Holland. 


Lamps, Electric. Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 
Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., New Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 state St, 
York. Boston, Mass. 
K. & W., The, Company, Pittsfield, Mass. Peustecks. 
Loems. © Senaiehe Mosk Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Draper Company, Hop , - Perforated Metal 
hine Works, 224 and Wood ‘ ° 
Fairmount Mec Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 


\ lphia. 
eee as Son Co, Phila, Pa. Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 


Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St, Phila. North Union St , Chicago. I). 
gue, Oy wae). Co. Fall River, Mase Peroxide of Sodium. 
ura, Lincoln ’ ’ : , 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. eee mee face, Cnomteet Onn. 0 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. he . 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, picker Sticks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N. J. 
pesca = = I. - aint Loom Picker Uo., Biddeford, Me. 
Leem Picker Manufacturers. Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- — Gargeid Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
cester, Mass. \ N : 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. aehiladelpuia fills 2025 Naudain St., 
Lubricators. 
‘Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
8t , Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Dixon. Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City. N. J. Pneumatic Conveying. 
Graphite Lubricating Co, Bound Brook, See Ventilating. 
N.Jd. . 
Sauter Porcelain Guides. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. .— ~~~ Co., 170 Summer S8t., 
Lumpers. Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Machinery Dealers. eee ar Wa ee teh 
28 Strawberry St Channon, H, Co, arket St, Chicago, Ill. 
Seieesen, Be, & Bee, 7 7 Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
y " Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Machinists’ Tools. Sts, Philadelphia. 
Blaisdell. P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. Foward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. Hunt, C. W. Company, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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fiunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Ill. 

ew Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Wall, William F. Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York 

Presses. 


Bocmer & Boschet Press Co., 338 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Crawford, uy. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
pe i Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
ate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, C. W. Co, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
oe F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 


West 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Pressing KIrons,Gasand Air Heated. 
Edwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Sheftall, C. H, Mgr, 305.307 Mercer St, New 
York 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447.449 W. lith 
St, New York 


Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 

Slag and Composi- 

ion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, “ichmené, Va. 
Johns, H. W. , Mfg. Co., 100 William St. 
New Y ork. 

Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Laminar, Fiore Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
I. 


Ave, Providence, R. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 


Roofing. ae, 


Sample Cards. 
Merchants Sample Card Co., 79 Crosby St., 
New York. 
Yerrington, F.M, 
Boston. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex- 
tiles, Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Screens (Perforated. 
See under Perforated Metal. 


17 Batterymarch Street, 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


a. 
Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
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Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shutties. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 

Shuttle Eyes. 

Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston. 

Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom W orks, Wor 

cester, Mass 

Singe Plates. 

Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St., Boston. 

Sizing, Starch and Gums. 

Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne Junc. 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 

Slashers. 

Copese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


170 Summer Street, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 


at ke Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, epeeale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylin@ers. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. I 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co., 
“ss. 
Spinning Tubes. 
ad Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Worcester, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk St, 
Boston. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., 
ville, Ky 
Challenge ‘Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 "John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 


Philadelphia. 


Louis. 
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Goff, D. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co.jAllegheny Ave. and 
Emerala 8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young. m. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., 
Towers. 
Caldwell — W. E. 


ville, 
( nallenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos. 


ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 


Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass 
Berry, ros Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile VOR Co, Han 
cock St, apeye Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Granitev ille, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. ¥. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney , Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, } iachine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin National Watch Co., 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, oO. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. ?, West Stafford, Ct 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, 


Phila., Pa 


202 Brook St., Louis. 


Elgin, Ill. 


Mass. 


Cohoes 


N. Y. 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Weod Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weol. 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Pratt, Danie) §., 180 ‘Summer St, Boston 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weel Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Maxs. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R 
Wool—Custom Work. 
Lee Woolen Co, Springfield, Mass. 
Weel Extracts. : 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G.. Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stil man-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


INDEX 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
ABoamme, W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 
a. 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Bates & Judson, Lowell, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Co | Thad. §., Machinery Co., Lowell, 


Ma. 
Curtis. & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. &S8on Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, achine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadel phia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Surgent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., 
socket, R. I. 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles’ & Co, 106 "Church St, Phila. 
Weol Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W, Agt, — On BR. Y. 

Garfield Woolen c 0, Garfield, 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 
Philadelphia, 


Weol Sorters, 


Woon 


Neadain St, 


Scourers and Carbeon- 
izers. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Lee Woolen Co, Springfield, Mass. 


Weol Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma., Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns, 


Burnet & Co., 
land. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1. 

C }ohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Crossiand, Enos, Sons, Philacelphia, Pa. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook. Me, 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St... 

Fleming & C elie. Philadelphia. 

as ~epeaene Spinning Co, Germantown. 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 


a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. C 0. Pawtucket, 
King, Alex, & Co, Leonard St, New York 


City. 
Mite Fe Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels Vfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
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Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 "Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Meyer, John C. &Co., 87 Summer St., Bos. 
ton. 

Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mace 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 

Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F. & Co, Camden, N. 7 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, he 

Clark, Wm, Co, Wester! 8 9 

Cigagens, The es & H. 0, iow Richmond, 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colehester Mills, 86-88 Franklin 8t, New 
Yo 

Eichmann & Stqenberg, 580 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 

A. 1th, ‘Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
— E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Besnes & Co., 2% George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 

and. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Fawcett, Hu << 5g. ane 8t., N. Y 

Holland & Webb, N 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & oe berg, 580 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 


Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. |. 
Sxerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Hic. 


Besnat & Co., % George Sq. Glasgow, Scot 
and. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Loe = Ct 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. 


SUk Yarns. 
Coeney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
BAdy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Srqraborss 580 "Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 
Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Meyer, John C, & Co., 87 Summer 8St., Bos 


ton. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philade! 


phia, Pa. 
cuegens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
° 


Crossland's Enos, Sons, Philadelphia. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y 
Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, hy ogg? Pa. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philade! 
pbia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N.J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Elsasser, Albert R, om Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I 

Herbst & Jones, Zist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 18 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, Sth and Erie Sts, Cam 
den, N. J. 

eeeety A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

a Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Risaceee 

t, Boston, Maas. 

m1 ~ Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 


MILLS FOR SALE! °°": 


Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


148 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Heats intwo minutes. It isan ideal 
Iron, insuring comfort and taving time, 
Jabor and expense, No more sweltering 
over hot stoves. No soot, no dirt, no 
smell. No waste of fuel. No lost time 

Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 ets. 
per day. 

It is simvle in construction; perfect in 
every way; never vets out of order. Ne 
hot fires in summer. Will not ex- 
plede. Enjoy the comforts of a cool 
home on ironing days by using this Iron 
Cost of burning Wood Alcohol, 2c. per hour. 


All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, and they may be used either with Gas or 


Wood Alcohol. 


Made ia all sizes. for all purposes. 


These Krons are specially 


adopted to the woolen trade. Manufactured and sold throughout the world by 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON CO. 


Sole Owners, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries epee =| them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


rornished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position is 


The business of this department is held strietly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


: WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1454 Superintendent, Massager or 
x Designer. Has worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres aud cheviots. Is Scotch, but bas 
worked a number of years in this country 
and in Canada. Good references. 
1443 Agent or Supt. of Woolen Mill. 
Age 42; married. Has been man 
ager, supt. or assistant supt. for the last 
twenty years. Experienced in all classes of 


goods and makes of machinery. Has good 
references. A first-class manufacturer. 


1452 Superintendent or Designer 
“# for woolen mill. Age 42; married, 
American. Has had a large experience, and 
is well recommended. UOut of employment 
at present on account of his mill shutting 
down, and can take a position at once on 
moderate salary. Has worked on all classes 
of woolen goods, cotton warps,and has had 13 
years’ experience on fancy woolen dress 
goods. Familiar with the Knowles looms 
and Davis & Furber cards and mules. 
1398 Woolen Superintendent or De- 

VVO signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
ah a position as designer in a good 
Understands fancy casri-. 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
anions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 
1465 Superintendent or Manager of 
v carpet mills. 18 years’ experience 
with large mills in all departments making 
carpets ef all kinds. Also has been in 


wholesale and retail carpet business and 
is especially fitted for above position. 


Age 41, married. 

€ Woolen Superintendent, one 
1387 who has beds thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill. Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 
dence solicited. 


woolen mill. 


superintendent or de- 
First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviots, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


Woel 
12 in 








COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 

ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
and Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him- 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 


employers. 
] 153 Superintendent desires position 
Vv inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot- 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad- 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
v= in both Northern and Soutnern mills. 
Has started 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow shbeetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


1 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

© accept position as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good refer- 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds ot 
yarns, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married. 


578 Cotton Superintendent with expe 
Vt© rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet- 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 


po-ition at once. 
1390 Cotton Superintendent. Especi 
aie ally qualified for a mill making dress 
goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 
first-ciass mills as designer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 
employed. 
1269 Cotten superintendent, carder, 
aNFe spinner and dresser; 48; married. 
Has held position in some of tLe best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro- 


chet and Marseilles quilts, etc. 
1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
an change position. Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager,push andjexecutive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under- 
stancs how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. Best 
system of economy maintained. First-class 
references can be given. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1475 Wool Carder and Spinner. Out 
'~Y of work because his mill shut down. 
An excellent carder and spinner, highly 
recommended. Prefers the West. Will start 
at moderate salary. 


1470 Boss Weolen Carder. Experi- 
ence On great variety of goods: 
cassimere, beaver, asbestos, wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes, also in knitting mill. 
Wellrecommended. Age 3l, married 


l 180 Wants position as 20d hind ot card- 

. ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
23; single. Has been successful in like posi 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N.H., Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re- 
quired. 


1514 Woolen Carder. American. Age 

30. Married. At present employed. 
Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi 
ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 
employers. A first class man for a small 
mill. 


1358 Weol Carder, now employed as 
¥V© second hand in large mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, habits, charac 
terand ability Al. Capable of taking charge 
of a room. Fxperience on high and low 
wrade stock. Age 27, American, married. 


1357 Woolen Carder now employed in 
OV / satinet mill, bas bad 11 years’ expe 
rience on fine goods and wishes to get back 
to that work; qualified to take a first class 
job. Age 39, English, married. 


1248 Carder, woolen. Age 37 years; 
= married. 10 yesrs with one of the 
best mills in New Engiand. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 


and kerseys. 

1378 Overseer Woolen Carding. 
YtO American, age 32, murried. With 

one mill 18 years, and another4 years. Ex.- 

cellent references from each. A first-class 

carder in every way. 


COTTON CARDERS. 





1432 Overseer Cotton Carding. This 

~— man has worked up from seeping 
boy to overseer in the same mili and we 
have a letter from the former manager ex 
pressing the highest regard for his ability 


Age 30, 


und character. 

493 Cotton Carder or Supt. At pres. 
“= entin the South but desires to return 

to the North. Early training and most of 

his experience was in N. &. mills. Under. 

stands combing. Age 38. Married 


1368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 
VvV2 ton Carding wants a position in 
room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding. Or, would take a 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all tne machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 


1238 Second band of cotton carding. 
—J© 37; married. Open tor engagement. 


Married. 


small 


140: Cotton Carder with 17 years ex 

~ periencein N. E. mills as overseer 
and second-hand, now in the South but 
wants toreturn North, Has never worked 
for le3s then $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
change. Married. Age 38. Best of refer- 
ences. 


1469 


mills. 
tied. 


Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
Has had charge of voth in good 
Excel ent references. Age 37, mer- 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 

Age 33; married; French. Hus 
worked in one of the best thread works }: 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. Is familiar with Dob 
—> Barlow machines and Schlumberge: 
mules. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
“© rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
*mall salary to start. Has worked on «loak 
ing*, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill. 


1276 Spinner, woolen. Woo! and shoddy 
al from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref 


erences. 

633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 
ve move from Maine on account of wife’s 

health. At present in good position. Age 37; 

married, Scotchman. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1424 Overseer, Spinning. Mules pre- 
ad ferred. Aw present employed’ Has 
held position as overseer 6 years. Single. 


Will go anywhere. 
140 Cotten Frame Spinner now in 
charge of nearly 30,000 spindles in a 
Soathern mili wants to return north. First 
class reference bothjnorth and south where 
he has worked. Age 30. Married. American. 
1438 Cotton Mule Spinner who bas 
worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 


the Eastern or Central states. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 


Married. 

1429 Cotten Ring Spinner who bas 
-— been overseer 5 years and second 

hand 8 years. Worked on white and colored 

yarns, spooled and twisted. Refers to past 

employers in Maine and Mass. Age 386 


Married. 

1471 Overseer Ring Spinning, spoo! 
ing, warping, twi-tirg. 13 years’ 

experience in England and 6 years in this 

country. ' White an: colored yarns from 5s to 

903. Refers to past employers. Age 33, 

married, 


1187 Overseer of Dressing or spin- 
J4 ning wants a position in a cotton 
mfll. Is an Al man «en colored or white 
goods, and understands slashing and beam 
ing thoroughly. American; age 38; married 
Has bd charge in some of the best mills of 
New England. Sheetings, shirtings, dress 
goods, cheviots, flannels and = sateens 
Familiar with Mason, Whitin and Lowell! 
machinery. 


1280 Wanted, situation as Overseer or 
at second hand of mule spinning by a 
Good references 
Under 
Will go 


thorough, practical man. 
from past and present employers. 
stands all English makes of mules. 
South or Canada 


1158 Overseer of Ring Spinning, 
YO spooling, warping and = slashing 
wants position on white work, fine or coarse 
Age 46; single. Will go anywhere, Good 
references. Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 
Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


l 13° Overseer Woolen Weaving. 

More than 18 years’ experience in 
large mills in Canada and the states. He is 
highiy recommended for position of boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Ex- 
perience covers a large variety of cloths on 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Age 36. Mar- 


ried, 

143 Bess Weaver, Woolens. Wants 
. a job in a large mill and can handle 

same in good shape. Age 6. Married. Has 

made tuncy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, 


meltona, dress goods, etc. 

1340 Worsted Weaver would like posi- 
a tion in a smali mill at moderate sal 

ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 

Age 88, married. Knowles and Crompton 


looms; references good. 
1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
. wants position. Would accept 2nu 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 86, single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 


Pennsylvania. 

1468 First-Class Weaver 
woovlens, worsteds and 

cotton worsteds and shoddy goods. Can take 

overseer position after 6 days’ netice. Has 

been loom fixer, boss and superintendent. 

Age 48. Crompton & Knowles looms. 


on fancy 
meltons, 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


146: Overseer of Cotton or Woolen 
* Weave Koom, or Overseer and <e- 
signer in small weaving room. Age 40; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain and 
fancy cottons, cotton flannels, suitings, 
twills, velveteens, corduroys, etc., and a 
great variety of woolen and worsted goods. 
Is familiar with all makes of English and 
American machinery, cotton looms, plain 
and fancy; Knowles & Crompton woolen 
looms. Isnot at presentemployed and can 
take a position immediately. Good refer- 


ences. 
1459 Fancy Cotton Weaving, Slash- 

vr ing, etc. Age 36; married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy goods and is 
thoroughly competent in all ‘departments of 
manufacturing, with the exce eption of spin- 
ning. Understands velvet and corduroy 
weaving. Is notat present employed and 


can take a position immediately. 

1425 Overseer, Cotton Weaving 
Age 88. Married. At present em 

ployed in’ large Mass. mill where he has 

been tor 7 years as overseer. Worked on 

all kinds of goods and is well experience <(. 

American. Refers to past and present em- 


ployers. 
1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
VOY overseer’s position for 5 \ears in 
Mass. mill, but now out becanse of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references Age 38; married. 
1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on al! kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 3°. 


| 


DYERS. 


1457 Dyer. Age 26; has worked on 

yarns, pieces, raw stock, indigo vais 
and cotton yarn. Is at present em] loyed, 
but can take a position on short notice. Re 
fers to past and present employers. 


1467 Cotton or Worsted Dyer. Large 

experience as second hand and 
boss. At present employed but desires 
change for good reasons. Would start at 


$2 50a day. 
1460 Boss Dyer. Age 32; married; 
English. Will take a position in any 
of the Northern states, but prefers the vicin 
ity ot Philadelphia, if possible. Is at present 
employed, but can take a position after Jan. 
Ist. Has worked on cotton yarns, braids, 
cotton piece goods, hosiery, rawcotton and 
worsted yarns. Is familiar with Pierce & 
Bray cotton yarn dyeing machines, jigs and 
ordinary piece kettle machines. 


180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 

Has had a large experience, and ts a 
good practical man. Used to all classes of 
goods. Has worked largely on government 
orders. Good indigo dyer. Refers to 
for mer ‘employ ers | and others. 


1: 355 ) Weooland worsted Dyer, a ayoung 
“ man with 5 years’ training by one 

the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays, worsteds, suitings, cloak- 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, slubbing, wool. Now boss dyer. Good 
reasons for desir ing a change. 

Dyer, silk or cotton. Age 45. Mar- 
ried. Italian Learned trade in 
Has worked 23 years in this country 
Refers to past employers. 


1426 


France. 


in good mill 

1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 
seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 

cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 

been in good mills for 3. 5 and 7 years and 

gave satisfaction. Would start in New E ng- 

land or Central States for $3.00 a day 


1477 Cotton Dyer and Finisher of 

unusually wide experience in first- 
class New England mills. Highly recom- 
mended. A valuable man for above posi 
tion. Age 35, married, American. 


1278 Wool Dyer. Very successful and 
“© reliable and bas had large experi 
ence. Practical indigo dyer. Can accept 
position atonce. Best of references 





FINISHERS. 


1428 Overseer of Napping. )oung 
man just out of position because 
hi- mill stopped making fleece lined under- 
wear. Experience on French machines and 
Davis & Furber cloth and knit nappers. 
Can refer to leading Mass. mill men for 
whom he has worked. Will go ¥ est. Single. 
1214 Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 
= A first class man. One that has had 
a thorough experience in one of the best 
mills in New England 


1 4é 37 Finisher wants to change present 


job tor one paying $2.50 or more. 
Has bad a wide experience fora young man. 
Has worked on many kinds ot machines and 


has mood references. Single. Age 30. 

1: 351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 
be with 7 years’ experience as overseer 

in R. 1. and N, Y. mills, from which he has 

excellent references. At present second 

hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 

E. Habits first-class; age 2°, married 





TEXTILE 


WORLD 





KNITTERS. 


1455 Superintendent, Boss Kuitter 

Vv «6vorsewing Machine Fixer. Age 382; 
married. Not at present employed and 
could take a position atonce. Has worked 
on balbriggans, together with all kinds of 
ribbed goods and flat work. Is familiar 
with the leading makes of knitting machines 
and all kinds of sewing machines. Good 


references. 
1450 Foreman or Superintendent 
—_— of Mosiery. Age 40; married. 
Has worked on cut feet, seamless half hose, 
ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Is familiar 
with every standard make of knitting and 
sewing machines. Is first-class finisher, 
and can start new plant, Salary moderate. 
Prefers to go South, if possible. Refers to 


former and presentemployers. 
1441 Supt. er Overseer in Hosiery 
Mill. Age 49; married. Wishes to 
obtain a position near Boston. Cannot take 
a position before January Ist, 1899. Has 
worked on all classes of knit goods and is 
familiar with all the leading makes of ma. 
chinery. Refers to past employers. 
1402 Circular Rib Knitter now hold- 
— ing position as overseer in N. Y. 
mill would like to secure better position. 
Has worked on spring needle and welt work 
silks, worsteds, cotton, tuck stitch ladies’ 
forms. Can reter to present and past em. 


ployers. Age 24. American. 

1224 Boss HKuitter. At present em. 
ae ployed, but wants to change. 15 

years’ experience on ribbed underwear; all 

kinds of ribbed machines and sewing ma. 

chines. Strictly temperate. Good refer- 

ences. 


1472 Kauitting Mill Superintendent 

~ who has had Ll years’ experience us 
superintendent and machinist. Has practi- 
cal knowledge of the manufacture of all 
kinds of knit goods. References from past 
employers. Age 46, married. 





DESIGNERS. 


1444 Designer. Has made a special 

study of designing during the past 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chance for advancement. Has worked on 
all classes of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
up and has started sections of new fancy 
looms. 


1445 


mill. 


Designer or Fimisher, or will 
take position as supt. of a small 
German, protestant, age 36, married. 
Has worked in several New England 
mills and refers to them. Graduate 
of the Werden Textile school, Saxony. 
Has worked on kerseys, beavers, cassi- 
meres, cheviots, ete. Is familiar with all 
makesof American and German machinery. 
14381 Woolen Designer or Superin- 

* tendent. Young man, at present 
employed, desires to secure a position as 
above. Has been assistant superintendent 
of 18 set mill making fancy cassimeres and 
worsteds. Single. References show him to 


be a man of good ability. . 
1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
“ signer. Age 38; married; Ameri. 
can. Thoronghly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former employers and others. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


1474 Desiguer on noveliy dress goods, 
cassimeres, blanket cloths, coverts 
Philadelphia Textile School graduate and 
8 years in first-class Massachusetts mill. At 
present out of work by shut down of mill. 
1478 Overseer Beaming, Slashing, 

© warping, quilling, wants position 
in mill making fine goods. Large experi 
ence on ginghams, shirtings, linings and 
fancy novelties. Well recommended by 
well known mills. Age 39, married. 





1462 Colorist, Chemist, or Assistant 

“ in Print Works. Age 25; single; 
American. Acquainted with the printing of 
silkolines, sateens, cretonnes, dress goods, 
etc.,and hasa good knowledge of specia) 
processes. Is familiar with all machines 
used in bleaching, dyeing, printing and fin 
ishing. !s a graduate of the ki. I. T. in Chem 


ical Engineering. 

1456 Engineer. Age _ 32; married; 
. American. Wishes to obtain work 

in New England Is not at presentemployed 

and can take a position at once. Is familiar 

with Corliss and high speed engines; can do 

his own indicating and adjusting and is a 


practical electrician. 

1473 Overseer Steam Gigging and 
fe Boiling. Has worked for many 

years in large mills. Would accept $2.50 a 


day at start. Age 33, married. 


1466 Overseer of Dressing. Experi 
ence on worsted cassimeres, dress 
goods, flannels. Good references, temper 


ate, age 32, married. 
1451 Mechanic or Chief Engineer. 
x Age 37; married; American. A 
first-class mecnanic and engineer. At pres- 
ent employed, but wishes to obtain a posi 
tion where there isa better chance for ad 
vancement. Has been 2; years in present 
position as master mechunic, and was pre 
viously for 13 years withone firm as depart 
ment foreman, engineer and master me- 
chanic, Refersto former and present em 


ployers. 
144 Cashier or Bookkeeper. Age 26; 
. American, single. Is a college 
graduate and has been bookkeeper and pay 
master for one firm for eight years, to 
whom he refers. He is competent to take 
any position of trust in a mill office. 
1446 Boss Machinist or Engineer. 
American, 35 vears old, married. 
12 years in last place. Refers to former and 
presentemployers. Familiar with all re 
pair work in cotton mill. 


1335 Leom Fixer or Second Hand. 
un Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended. 
1436 Boss Dresser. At present out of 
work because mil! is running slack. 
Experience covers a large line of goods on 
D. & F. and Cleveland machines. Would 
start at $2.25 a day if work was steady. Age 
26 Single. A very reliable young man. 


1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 

Young man ofthe very highest char 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em 


ployers. 

1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
‘ ~ clerk or paymaster. Has had & 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 
colored cotton goods. Is well recommended 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good all 
around accountant, 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 91! 
pages. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Morrie, Jr., 63 pages, I)- 
lus rated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Ornamental Design for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 


of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 


textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Price $2.50. 


The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown. 

This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses. 
The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade. 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 


Foliage, etc. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 


The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in_ textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fally illustrated. 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.56 ; 


Woolen Spinning, by Charles Vicker- 


man. 

This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
earding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $3.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; ony,” obbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The R : 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes, 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 

This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price $2.25. 


Cetton. {By Christopher P. Brooks, 384 


pages, 174 illustrations. 

This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented In a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00 
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iy (h- BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
- EBALING | 
PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. — 
338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, W. Y. 


Chas. B. Cook, res. Arthur H. Mason, 7reu 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32.000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp 
jans Co»s and Cones, 






































The Best is the Cheapest. 


-It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal ’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Spinners are getting 
The 


look is good, but weavers are not now 


Worsted Yarn: 


but few orders for yarn. out- 
b a position to know just what their 
requirements are to be, and ‘hence are 
net ordering; besides, many believe 
that the time for speculating has gone 
manufac 
The 


domestic 


by and that the best for a 
iurer is to buy on the market. 
present condition of the 


wool market does not warrant haste 


on the part of weavers. There is no 
doubt that 


have been out of the market for 12 or 


many manufacturers who 


16 months are about to be forced 


ugain on the market to purchase tops 


and yarn. Orders are ‘being placed 


on the quiet for serges and cheviots. 
These orders are being secured by 
mills who are buying their way into 
this market, and this class is being 
<old in some instances at cost in order 
to get started. This will not be the 
case later in the season for, as goods 
are sold and machinery employed, 
weavers will work prices up to a pay- 
The bulk of the manufac- 


turers are opening up samples later 


ing basis. 


this year than ever. For instance, 
overcoatings were opened January Ist, 
the regular opening time is in 
The 


piece 


when 


December. heavy weight wors 


both 
will be opened before February 


fancies, 
15th. 


manufacturers 


teds, dyed and 


Prices are low, but 


out cloth for less cost 


Weavers are today 


are turning 
than ever before. 
fast 


from one quarter to a half more cloth 


running looms which turn out 


than was the case 5 or 6 years ago. 


It is the same with combing and spin 


long ago combs. turned 


ning. Not 
out 50 per cent. tops to 50 per cent. 


noils. Now 70 per cent. tops and 30 


per cent. noils:; and so it is also with 


spinning. It is said that at the pres 


ent .time worsted yarn, Australian 


quality, is selling within two cents 


per pound of what Australian wool 


would cost duty paid under the new 
It shows how badly this grade 


The only 


law. 


of yarn is selling. | parties 
using this class of wool are the under- 
The weavers are using 


The only 


wear trade. 
only 4 to *% blooded wool. 
fine 


two 


weavers using Australian yarn 


are one or Rockville mills. 
the rage at present, but we 
that 


longer. It is un- 


Serges are 


venture to predict these styles 


will not run much 
doubtedly a fact that America follows 
men’s wear. 


the lead of England in 


In England, 2/32s and finer for serges 


are entirely neglected, and we find 


turning toward 
Botany 


later manufactur- 


that the trade is 


eashmeres and fine worsted 


effects. Sooner or 
ers will feel the demand here, and a 
much higher cost will be the result to 
for his ma- 


both the manufacturer 


and the consumer for his 


The result of fashion turning 


terial 
cloths. 


largely toward Australian mixtures, 


together with the short supply of 


wool, will keep prices up 


The knitters are con- 


\ustralian 
on fine wools. 
tracting largely for French-spun yarn, 
The 


have not se 


and prices are well maintained. 


knitters of underwear 


cured orders to any extent, but are 


placing orders for yarn, anticipating 


future requirements. Spinners of 


French yarn have orders to last two 


or three months. Manufacturers of 


hosiery anticipate a good business, 


but are looking largely for orders on 


% to 1% Ilooded yarn, because this 


yarn makes a very serviceable stock- 


ing at a popular price. Stocks of all 


classes of manufacturers are very 
manufacturers tell us 


low. Hosiery 


that their stocks are lower this year 
than has been the case for five years. 
trade is not 


The Astrachan prosper- 


seems to be turning 


and 
against these fancy effects of mohair. 


ous, style 


Spinners are taking more orders, but 


(Continued on page 137.) 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


= || = | SEMPLE CARDS 


Silk, Cotton, Linen 
Threads; 


Also Textile Goods. 
MADE IN UNIQUE DESIGNS IN QUAN.- 
TITIES. 


_ F. M. YERRINTON, 
iy =} 17 Batterymarch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SAMPLES CROCHET SILK. 
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Continued from page 135 
in small blocks. 
Weavers 
than quoted 
the latter that they 
bottom. It is evident 
trying 


Prices are compara- 


firm. are trying for 
prices 
spinners, but 
struck 


that commission merchants are 


tively 
lower those by 
say 
have 
how low prices can be worked 
placing orders in quantities. 
Woolen Yarn: 
some inquiries, 


to see 
before 
getting 
The 


and as soon as 


Spinners 
but 
outlook is satisfactory, 
manufacturers 
ders the spinner 
he can attend to. 
in 
manufacturers are 
the 


good. 


are 
few orders. 


begin to capture or- 


will surely have all 
That is, 
The 
beginning to show 


those spin- 


ners now existence. hosiery 


chances for getting 
Already 
talking of placing much larger orders 
than last. The 


ried over from the cheap wool period 


samples, and 


orders are buyers are 


this year stocks car- 
have been depleted, and jobbers are 
face with the fact that they 
must depend on domestic goods. The 


before 


face to 


should be secured 
and a good 
result. The 
are placing orders for yarn, and it is 
sign of the ‘times that this 
is the because many of them 
have been out of the market for fully 
two years. The mills throughout the 
Mohawk valley at 


time, seasons. 


orders 
March, 
surely 


business ought 


worsted weavers 
a healthy 


case, 


are not busy this 


because it is between 
is notice- 
forced 

require- 


A much more cheerful tone 
able, the mills 
buy as soon their 
ments are known. We note that some 
lowering the grade of their 
goods, while are the 
same material under wool. 
of the Boston have 
selling Australian 
cheap for 


and will be to 


wool as 
mills are 
others using 
as free 


Some wool men 
lambs’ wool 
We that 


40,000 pounds 


been 


very cash. note 
concern purchased 
This 
ago at 62 
and duty 


one 
at 
fered year 
could not be imported 


was of 
and 
paid 


54 cents cash. wool 


one cents, 


for less than 72 cents. Some dealers 


are taking advantage of 
wool on specu- 


these prices 
and are buying lambs’ 
lation. It may be that 


will not be as extensively 


lambs’ wool 


used 


as 


(Continued on page 139.) 
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CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Church &St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &t.. New Vork. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 

122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 











O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


otter WARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 
All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 





TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wert Ag WARPS 


°SOTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 





GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


VARNS oa" 


niga: WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
— YARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard HMarsess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





Colored Cotton, 
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wm Spin “ORSWELL MILLS = 








COMBED OR GARDED 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








MERCERIZED EGYPTIAN COTTON SPINNING BANDS. 


{ Whey will not shrink nor stretch. 
\ 

We claim for them Are Fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary bands. 
| Will last twice as long. 


Are not affected by dry or humid atmosphere. 


Less power required to run spinning. 


Merceriz:d C:tton Yarns which give the High Silk-Like Luster. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 

Cotton Warps. eens 
—YARINS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are always pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special! 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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heretofore because French thread 
waste will take its place to a degree, 
and French Australian threads can be 
sold, 


to 54 cents, against 68 to 72 cents. We 


under the present duty, for 


note that natural black combed wool 
tops are in great demand, more being 
used this year than ever before. The 
Rhode Is 


woolen 


worsted weavers in the 


land district are using more 


yarn this season than ever before, 


and if the demand holds out the weay 
ers will have to scramble to have re 
two 


quirements filled. The closing of 


or three spinning mills will be sadly 
starts, as it surely 
When 


have not 


felt when trade 


will this business is 


season. 


fairly good we spinning 
enough to take care of the trade, and 
with three or four spinners out of the 
trade a revival of the woolen indus 
try will see a great shortage of yarn. 
The 


quiries, but not 


2-ply yarn trade has some in 


many orders. From 
all directions the manufacturers say: 
orders, 


talk 


“We are not ready to place 


but we expect to be ready to 


and order by or be 


tore March.” 


business, yarn 


Phere is certainly a very 


hopeful feeling, and manufacturers 


believe they are to have a revival of 
business, 
Yarn: running 


Cotton Spinners are 


mostly on 1/20s and 1/24s white cop 


yarn. Some spinners are delivering 


sample cases of 1/11s, but no orders 
of any amount are being sold or detiv 
The 


backward, and 


ered, heavy weight season is 


most of the knitters 


have been in no hurry to place orders. 


Some of the knitters placed orders 


based on sample cases early in the 


which they will cancel in 


Se2S0On, 


event of yarn selling cheaper later in 


the season. These provisional con 
tracts were placed through fear of an 
advance in cotton, but, on account of 
the sharp competition of Southern 
mills, did not dare undertake the ad 
vVanee, and as the cotton market has 
out, the tendency is” the 
The light 


fairly active one, and is 


flattened 


other way. weight season 


wis been a 


(Continued on page I41.) 


Colchester Mills, 
SPINNE®S OF 


Mule Spun Cotton 
galesin Hosiery Yarns 


Charge of A. D. SALKELD, 
St) & SS Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 

yresenting B. B. Smalley, 
os. F Patterson, F. E. Snow 
Receivers Colchester Mills. 





WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. O 





WOOLEN YARNS. 


An grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
“45 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 





A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Cliften Wersted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Specialty. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 








C. MOORE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jucquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


§.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Fhiladeiphia. 








EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 





Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


ae 
< yy OOOSoeoocooodn! 30s TO 100s. 
rot Gray, Bleached, or Colored. Ov 


}— 2 oon ON C @)\,| PA N YY cop, in skeim on spools, 


] YARNS cones or tubes. 
patelel«lelelelate Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, etc, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTER IiIBY, FF. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian frore No. 203 to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


Mohair Plushes, 
Worsted and Cotton Braids. 























D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 181, —— 





—MONUMENT MILLS ,— 


Manufacturers ot 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Griecestneaetrymuvaste PAWTUCKET, B.1. 


WE BUY FORCASH! | RICHARD CAMPION, 
ODD LOTS OF | Selling Agent for— 











YARNS ano WARPS Bristol Worsted Mills, 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, Highland Worsted Mil's. 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St., PHILA., PA. | 17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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Continued from page 139.) 
18s, 1/20s and 1/24s yarn 
n good amounts for flat goods. ‘The 
lined to 
sell well, and many orders have been 
for 1/24s to 1/30s in 
effects; and 1/8s for backing has been 


calling for 1 


ileece underwear continues 


placed random 


selling in 


the mills making flat 


good quantities. Many of 
the com- 
for 
This is done be- 


goods 


ing seasen will use 1/20s, two 


garinents, 
cause of the demand for a firmer and 


threaded 


smoother garment. The ribbed under- 
not been placing 
many orders for heavy weight yarn, 
the trade not to 
place orders for such goods for two 
The 
for ladies’ and Jaeger for 
for Western 


wear mills have 


because is ready 


or three months. same shades, 


silver-grvvy 
men’s wear, 
and white for the Eastern districts of 


the trade, 
the country will rule this year. 

The knitters of fine lisle 
have been busy on 2/42s 
in Egyptian, Allen stapled cotton, and 
The 


best 


underwear 
and 2/50s, 


bleached white yarn. coming 


two months will be the for this 
class of trade, and much yarn of this 
kind has 


The knitters of lisle yarn do not know 


been sold and delivered. 
exactly how they will stand after the 
of the 


rumor 


present season, on account 


yarn combination, which says 
will shut down many of the spinning 
mills within The bal- 
briggan underwear mills are running 


on 1 


its control. 


mostly 20s combed Bgyptian; 


making a better 


10s, 


few are 
of 1 
combination 


and 
garment 
The 


the combed yarn business of the coun- 


sole 


out two threaded. 


has a firm grip on 


try, and knitters will have to submit. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The 
vance in cotton, has induced spinners 
at 
generally sold 


continued high price, and ad 


to refuse orders, except an ad 


vanced price. They are 


up for some little time, so they are in 


strong position to do this. Anyons 


wanting new business, of course, is 


obliged to pay more money. Cotton is 
reported generally poor, and great dif 


Continued on page 143.) 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, 
IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


EIN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


All numbers and qualities of Cotton 
Yarns, specialties in 


“Silkoline,” ““Ramie” and Fancies; 


also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
reds, etc. A BC Code used, Telegraphic 
address ‘*Tenrub, Glasgow.” 


B. F. BOYER & CO. 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 








MILLS AND OFFICE 
CAMDEN, . ° 


DANIEL S. PRATT, 
180 Summer Street, BOSTON, 


ROOM 24. 


851 Calle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.+ Personally Selected .. 
Graded to the Standard of U. 8. Markets. 


AT 
N. J. 











WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


SPINNERS OF 


W orstep Y arns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 
Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


Hdady c& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON. MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS sescnterion. 


Selling Agents JAmEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Roston. 
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SOWwLAND CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Fine 
Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
937 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Themes Ry) meee r n Wo rsted 


a ; tah iat 
ne oe FINE FRENCH SPUN “ YARNS, 
ALL NUMBERS as 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, oe ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland 3t., Phila., Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of allkinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 
Braids, etc. 

BRISTOL, MR. I. 


George Camfpldl ve 
V/A ote 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT &T.. PHILA. 
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ticulty is experienced in getting good 
: i : ‘ . 114 to 12 
16s... , . , - 12 to 124 
26s... 7 = ; . 124 to 138 
quew: 40s. : . 16 to 164 

Warps 


grades. At the best it is not as clean 


and as satisfactory as last year. We 


\Mlixed colored cones: 


WO OS ee bl. «eee 
os a  * a . . 18} to 134 
yh : . . . 15 tol! 12s. ‘ 14 
yes : ” ae a 144 
14/2 ‘ : , l6s. ; ; . . 144 to 15 
16/2 ‘ ‘ 3 

20/2 ° . . . ‘ ¢ ¢ astern cops 

> a ala aia o4 10shosiery  . . . 12 to 12% 
40/2 . y ; : , “e l4s abe , . 124 to 134 
l6s =, ‘ . 138 to 134 
20s soft 20s 4 , ; . 14 to 144 
ne : : ‘ 10s shuttle , ‘ - 33 to 18 
198 soft ; ; ; : ‘ l4s + ; , ; . 124 to 18 
26s i ‘ 

4s to 10s soft . x : Eastern skein 4c. above cops. 

12/2 . . . . Eastern cones % to 1%c¢. above cops. 
14/2 . ’ : - . Kkgvptian, carded, 5 to 6 cents above 
20/2 . : P ; : : 
30/2 . ; ; . 144 to 15 
40/2 . ‘ ; . 20 to 22 
8/3 hard. , 9 . 10} to 10g Carded. 

16/3 slack . . . 114 to 12 Low priced stock in most worsted 
16/4 . ; ; - . 114 to 12 mills has been used up, and indica- 
16/2 . ‘ ‘ . . 114 to 12 tions are that prices of yarn must go 


Skein: 


white. 


Combed yarn, 5 to 6 cents above 


Southern cones (various qualities): up, as wool cannot be bought today 


6s to Ss ' = oh eee to make yarn at present prices. 

Os . 11g to 124 Woolen and worsted yarns are dull 
19s. ; : 123 and slow of sale. Many worsted mills 
I4s. ; : - . 18 to 134 are using-largely of cotton yarn and 
16s . 4 . 13§ to 14 making a cheap line of goods. Manu 
20s. . . - 14 to 144 facturers using woolen yarns gener 
228... , : - 14 to 15 
246. : ; . 144 to 154 
26s , ; ‘ . 15 to154 
30s. , ‘ . 154 to 164 


ally spin them in their own mills. We 
quote wool spun cotton yarn as fol 
lows 

e 20 eut black cops , . 124 to 15 
Shuttle cops: 96s se sé 15 to lid 


6sto#&s  . . 11gto12 12stol6s . 124 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY « LO, 47 LEONARD 587., NEW YORK. 


: ~ » expressly for 
Meyer Silkalin Cat Stitching Machines, 





ei hap woRlene in all sizes and colors 
} JOHN C.MEYER & Co! 1 | } On spools and cones, spun and pure, spool and embroidery 
js BOSTON,MASS, | silks all sizes and colors. Cotton thread on spools and 


\ FE cones. Send for samples prices 
VA JTOMN C. MEYER « cCoO., 
S7 SUMMER STREET. ROsSTOYN, 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown ay . every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
ade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St. - NEW YORK. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS o! 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


BALDWIN & RUDY, Proprietors. 


—— DYERS OF 
WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence soliclted. 
Office, 234 East Fourth Street, Second Floor, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
Dyers and Finishers,-~~ 

OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 

ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 


also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEACHERS. 
FIRTH cc F'OsStTHBR coO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Breome 5+. 
WORKS: Taylor. Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
iAlso Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 








NAPBHING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 





Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 





HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, HR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *“ovens'cr'*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orFice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COHRnROHS, N.Y. ; 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 lbs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 











PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zinc Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0. **222?2o%.2"- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & O0., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE WOOD BETTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE 8B, 48, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Lono Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





DYESTUF Fs 


JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GRIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 

















DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








oe or ELBERFELD CO. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 





DYESTUFFS 





C. BISCHOFF & Co., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamineés, patentea. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary’ 
information 
regarding 


BI aqchit iin 


PEROXIDE 


SopiUM. 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO.. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Peroxide Worka, Boston. 71 Pearl &t. 
Niagara Falls. Chicago, 4 N. Clark St. 





Oo. 5S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 
Dyestuffs, Extracts andi Chemicals. 


Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW Wont. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





| Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 
Aniline Oil and Salt. 


Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 





THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183322137 Front Street, ~ New Work. 





ESTABLISHED i865: 


ANCHOR COLOR @, MANUF'NC CO.., 


Importers a nd 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHESIICALS. \} Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St.. NEW YORK 





OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 





DYESTUFFS, ETC. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CEUNCENNATS,. HA™MIELTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, . Napthol Yellow. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Caustic Potash. 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 


Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





The STONE & WAKE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 





THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.,. PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER,* PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS EXTRACTS. 9 “Skcx2-= 
COCHRANE CHEMICAL CO., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ama other Chemicals. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO .2erics: ras. 
~ "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool ;{ One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. , lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF PURE 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, 


SPANISH TOWN, 
JAMACIA, W. I. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 





BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 


36 CENTRAL WHARF. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Extracts of Indigo, 


Indigo Substitute. 
Bisulphite of Soda. 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% 
Soaps. 


yt 


THE 


Indigo Carmine. 
Endigotine, Retined and Reduced Indigo. 


YK" x: 5 


oe 


XS. om a Ms 


20° 
Fast Black. 
Acetate of Chrome, 
a“ utch and Gambier Extracts. 
Colerless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 
French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cetton. 





American Aniline Company, 


imperters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALS#t EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





S. J, COREY 


Stutz & Co., London; w. F. 
Co., Madras. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
fall particulars oqees 7 4 cae 
Extracts, Nubia O 

Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, he, w- 
Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Indigo, Dyewoods and 


on as 


DYESTUFFS 





ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 


Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


John F. Davidson, Prop., 
2560-62-64 N. 3d St., 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


THE SECRET ecrci.2 cnr customers 

peel to our customers. 
rienee has taught 
them that we give — better work a better service than 
they can get eleewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Drying and Sulphur 
DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural 

Reund Water Grown 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 


for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
bs, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
31" Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


Oak Tanned or 
Solid Round 


WHEN IN WANT OF 
BELTING, teiting or tne best quality, 


Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, WN. J. 





Perforated Copper. 


For Wool Washing 
and Rinsing Boxes. 


Perforated Duster 
Screens on Trial. 


A. J. BECKLEY xf, CO., 


Garwood, N 
N.Y. Office, 123 Liberty St. 





NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 
Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc 
447 West 14th St., New York. 





DYEING AND BLEACHING MACHINERY 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
7 HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 


Opening and Folding Machines —to 
take out twist and open to full width 
from extractors, etc. 

a Steam Finishing Machines. 


Continuous Cr “ed Machines. 
Somerville Machine Works. Diving Machines. 

ALBERT BIRCH, Sole Propr. Hoku etc.. etc. 
Somerville, - Mass. |) "°"iiSutwitsew any tebte wet or ary 


Alse, full line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 














THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishi 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
AUTOPATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [IACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICGOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,'” “soston. 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


SD EA Wo 


AND THE 


DRY IN G 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


Oe NposTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


phages FANS! 


ubstaniacat Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 








Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


From {to 6 ft. in Diameter, 920» 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


TANKS _ ™ Cypress Lumber Co. 


All Kinds 
and Sizes 


For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks | 7 
a specialty. 


TANE.. 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., CYPRESS FACTORY. 
3195 High Street. Boston, Mass. APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


anv THE Art of Weaving, : 
The Power ay eae a Wong Textile World's Employment 


For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. 
BOSTOR, MASS. Price $1.25. Bureau. CONSULT IT! 





























TANKS, VATS, ETC. 





Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


et 
+O i 


“Ai 
—_ 


Cypressia remarkable for its great durability. There is no other wood so 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs,.etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 
PINE or CEDAR 


Tanks are not as durable and no cheper than 


Caldwell 
Cypress Tanks. 


The Red Gulf Cypress we use will neither 
warp, twist, shrink, swell nor rot. 


Our prices will interest you; so will our illustrated 
Catalogue. 


W. E. CALDWELL CoO., 
202 Brook S&t., Loulsville, Ky. 


CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


22 40-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 
Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity or shape, for tactories, dwelline~ 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 
ma te.and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PFPwENRY¥F ECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. er other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


No. i! John St., New York City. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, | RILEY'S corre MACHINES 


AWMLyTIGAL and consuuTing cuewis, | PATENT, rocomc 


or al) kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Examination of Mill Supplies 











Phone 3947 Cortlandt. 





Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


a Specialty. CHAS. A. JOHNSON & C0. 5 SOLE 


AMERICAN 
105 East 39th St. New York. New York and Providence. AGENTS. 
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The American Napping Machine Co 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H.-H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, ~- Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 36 Cambridge St, near Webster Sg. WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 


Cloth »° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 











tubes, saves labor, maintains 
uniform speed, and most 


a) a Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 
ani on important of all, makes 


= : PERFECT YARN. Have been 
SAQA SEG wes adopted by the largest New 
| | England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. !. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED GLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


AINMES | HUNTER | MACHINE 
Co 


Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and step the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Ne dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mase. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 











Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, aud 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer, This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINGC MACHINE. 
(Patented Aug. 2, 1897.] 


The clothing manufacturets expeet goods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, and if they don’t come up to thas 
test, are likely to be classed ‘‘tender.” his machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard that 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULES 


Is light (16 Ibs. ), small (96x5 in. ), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 


and simple that a boy ean operate it. 
PRICE $25.0 WITH OAK CABINET. 
S. McKNIGHT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


Bates Attachment THE 4PPerty Fee 


and middle weigh the same. Two weeks’ trial allowed. 





Also mauufacturers of the Bates Feed and Bramwell Feed with the Secor Attach 
ment. Supplies furnished for the Bates, Apperly, Smith, and Bramwell feeds. Secor At- 
tachments piaced on old Bramwells. 


BATES & JUDSON, sBox539, LOWELL, MASS. 
WOONSOCKET | IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


Napping Machinery Co. 
PAT. KNOT 
SAVING SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with | 


Latest Improvements. | For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
WOONSOCKET. - R.L Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
cireniar. 


Cloth Washers,  Fulling Mills, FOW LES & CO., 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. Importers and Dealers 


You want the best, We build them. WOOLS, NOILS, HAI R, 


A. HOPKINS & CO., Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
BRIDGETON, - - R. I. 106 Church St... Philadelphia. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of tha TORRANCE PATENT. 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving applianees. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 

















CARBONIZING, ETC 





THE 


American Too! & Machine Co.. 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 








Manufacturers of 


Weston 
== Hydro 
Extractors 








~ Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 


J 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A speciality with us is the Carbonizing Fine Stock. — ng Aus- 
tralian, Cape ond South American Wools, Noils, etc 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JOUN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA 
































BERLIN. LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New hi» sees 


Larges st assortment, potas ¢ —y -_ co an of latest European Novelties, 
in G ccamne for r Men’s Woole aC loa 


Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 





CIRCULAR RiB 


Knitting Machinery. 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office andi Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Have You Seen Our 
Strapping Machine? 





It has the same positive stop motion used on our 
latest Button Sewing Machine. Will cover straps of any 


width, and will do a hundred dozen drawers a day. 





Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 


No. 164 High Street, 
Fort Hill Square. ~ BOSTON. 
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BRANSON MACHINE (CO. 


++» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery 


Hand | | Welt or 
or | Two-Feed 
| Ribbers. 
Power, .— | Loopers and 
Open Top eee) 2 Parts. 
| 2): C3. | Presses 
- | me AY. / and 
Hold Down, S/S)? ae Boards. 
| We cE | Estimates 
for Plants 
Complete. 











Ya Va 


or Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 
pt 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 North American, formerly John, St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 





a — = —EE . — = 
Ss naieeienealll gl ee = -_- =. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


18908, 
Day clawes open September 26th; 


Evening Classes open October 3d. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

.ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 





Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subsoription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
it Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


Che most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





Home Study 


WY a «% 


Textile 
Manufacturing 


Designing 


Send for Free Catalogue 
to Department C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Cc. P, BROOKS, Director. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 





RoBErT W. Scorr. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


> . OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
“SeB> 2079 £. Cumberland Street. Pa. U. S. A. 











Lamb Manufacturing Company, 


MAKFRS OF 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Circular Knitters, Rib Top and Looping Machines. 
8. P. Custis, 671 Washington St. Chicopee Falls, Mass. codon’, 181 


J. E. Woodhead, 100 224 St. 
NEW YORK: Lb. D. SANBORN. Room 4505, Woo’ Eechanee. 





Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


ae BUILDERS OF 


= 24 and % Automatic 


SSSECP KNITTING MACHINES 


With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
ae samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co, 


Lakeport, N. H., 


of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and ~~ we Agee 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 
GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men's Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 

With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 


improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 











satisfy yourself that there is a Best QuaLITY in LatoH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Mamchester, NN. Et. 








yey Reliance Machine Works. 
CRAWFORD RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. 
Hollow Plate | 
Steam 


Press 


For Enit or 
Woolen Goods 


Is worthinvestigating 


J.J. Crawford & Son 

Nashes. V¥. HM. 

CORANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N. Hi. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet.’ 


4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheel: 
with Self.Oiling Brackets. 


em MABEL 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA 


EART, 





Write for Prices and Particulars. 


OonASsS. 


Cor Hedge and Brown Sts., 


Het Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery trade. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery ot all kinds and 
uges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
ongest bose witnout substituting or changing any parts whatever 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 
/t is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


—> 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and Wwe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and hee) is large 
and fall. 


Extra thread in hee) 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforeing threads, the 

Length of Stited 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Kvery movement posi 
tive and fully automatic 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


—=— 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


ithas the only perfectly 

ractical automatic device 
or changing the yarn.in 
heel and toe. 


it ls Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economica). 


A mil) fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co.., 


NW, IN. EX. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 
4ddress all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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“ELECTRIC” 


Automatic Knitting Machine, 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Entirely new method of transferr- 
ing by which it is impossible to 
drop stitches. 

Change of guage easily accom- 
plished. 

Yarn changer and high splicer. 

Simple and effective in operation. 


Machines in operation 


—  aT— 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bou-se. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C CO. 





} Largest Production, 





McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB ANITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery awd Un 
| derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine, 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Fall particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application tothe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. C0. 
NORRIASTOW WN. PENNA 
New England Office: 

120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 
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4% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
for particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch ae and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila.. 49 Mohawk &St., Cohees, N. ¥. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, een B Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. : Little Falls, N. Y. 








CIRCULAR KNITTING “MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c . 
x COHOES, ALBANY CO,N.%.  /# 


‘SOUTqOe] 09 


Je}4 UOINDAG BAlj pue IND 


Border Machines 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 
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“STANDARD 8 








> 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Setimates furnished for complete 
Hesiery plants. 


| HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher S8t., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 





vm, BHATTIB, 
COHOES, N.Y. 





y THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


—-COHOES, N. Y.— 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
ter Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS-—-Power and Hand. 
(|[FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
| ker Write for Catalogue. 
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The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


4H 6It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 
it fleeces both sides at once, removes ull burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
muke streaks or bure spots. Perfectly simple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar. 
ket today. 


Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co.. Hudson, N. Y. 


CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


Fiat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the late~t improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Bourds, 

Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMS fERVAM, N.Y. 


B. ARDREY & SONS, sun2msree PA o* 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame. 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 50 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than by any other known method 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always wf always a' 
just the right heat. They are used bv all first 
clas+up to date manufacturers. The “* Econom 














ical” 13 made in every style, shape and oe 
to suit all trae a-ing pre-singirons. This iron 
is notan atmo-pheric burner, but is operated 
by an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 


614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas Irons. 
V. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York City 








NeW g. Seayre — Mig. Cretan ee os 
ne R renthal Mtg. Co., Mfg. Clothing, _ , 
YORK OFFICE, ye F - se 4 yaaa fg poe oe ° 
aros Kni abricw, Knit Goods, te o 
305 & 307 Mercer St. | &. Mill n&vo., Night robes and Shirts, ” 
M <> y ey Cus'om Tailor, a" - - 
sweet, Orr & Co, Vftw. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. Hull & Co., M'g, Pants, Pongt keepste. N. Y. 
a ee cS Knit ( nderwear, ngs > Pa. 
} % 8~ Bros., Mig.‘'veralia, Ra'timore, Md. 
~_ aa for Cas Guexenheimer & Co, Vfg Panta. Lynchhug, Va 
, Dicie Pats Co. Mfg. Pants, Crarioite, N. C. 
J Kye & Co., Mfz. Pants, C:lumbns, Ga. 
Mention Textile World. Slayden Kirksey Woolen Milis, Mfv. P+ nts, Waco, Texas 
The T. Eaton Co., Migs., Toronto, Can.ada. 
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Grosser’s. Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


for Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle | 


Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Swe aters (botb armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECELALTY. Keguiar plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with Is2 needJes, new improved drop- 
lock ami two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two- 
color striping attachment, only 98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


| BRUSHING MACHINERY 
| KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE. 


LEwWwis JON zs, 
605¢ and Media Sts, Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES cousty: °* } EFFICIENT 
DURABLE 





WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. #. 





Harness Varnish 
For JACQUARD LOOMs. 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cuns extra, 


D. L.WITMER & BRO., 
STH ST. AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 


WwmMe mM. YounNnGeGe, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 
Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 


rapper Braids. 
Philadelphia. 








Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. @th S¢t., 


Fabric trimmers 
All makes for sale, 
rebuilt. Soe ag 


put on all machines. 
repaired, altered and 
ents for Muiphy’s High 

ei, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Saiae Machine, for underwear »nd con- 
cealed stiteh tor hosier: and weilting, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


8638-40 Frankford Ave.. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO. 
66 N. tourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Standard. Knitting. Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles, 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings end General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co, and National Needle Co 





Wm. Breedan's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of aii kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


‘Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N.J. 





Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 








H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
a Machine Needles, Narrow- 
g Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, 


Aa Trial. 
Schuylkill Hiven Bleach and Dye aig 


SCHUYLSMEILL a, 


PA. 
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WEIMAR BROSG., «svrscrunens or — 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Supertine, and Non- Elastic 


BIIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


i817 East York St., 


Fhiladeciphia. 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO., ... 


Manufacturers of 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


T,:ACE 


BSDGiIines 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Aliegneny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The BEST and CHEAPEST 


CROCHET LACE 


EDGINGS £ez_1899. 


FLEMING c&e CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. 


229—CHURCH ST.—-23! 
PHILA. 


THREADS. 





Cc. STOHN,_« 


Fancy Vestings and Button Stock. 
Fast. Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Tops a 


specialty wd 
178 Green Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Manufacturer of N Ov £ LT ES 
For Overshirts 


LACINGS er csc, 


Both Ti} ped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st. ¥. ¥. 


| Manchester Green. 


‘ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RiB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


- Coan. 
All work euaranteed. 





BOARDS: FOR- FAST BLACK DYERS:- 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





wo PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 





Fs 


815-21 Favor. st. 


Jos. PEARSON KENSINGTON: Diy ii a 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oll or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pamphlet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL'S Sracourcareetts 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OO0O Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 

governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
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B Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
E L to transmit more POWER, 


wear longer, STRETCH 
Albany Belting & Supply Co. 


ALBANY,N.Y.,U.3.4 


leather belt made. 


Manutactured by I G less than any other 





. 
ENGINES, BELTING, ETC. 








A FRICTION CLUTCH 


The value of which has been proven by 20 years’ success- 


ful use on all kinds of machinery 


is a Safe Investment. 
Frisbie Friction Clutches 


have just these attributes, and we will be pleased to tell 


you about them if you will inquire. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CoO.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Thaw |SEHOOVEN, OWENS 
Gilbert "g RENTSCHLER CO, 


SAGINAW MANUFA 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 4 Builders of the . 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. ee 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Ergrave. A B Cand Lieber’s Codes. E N C i N E. 
: ’ ’ | Simple, Comyround and Condensing, of any 
Textile World's Emp oyment size, for all purposes. 
| New York Office 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 


CONSULT IT. | Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St, 
Bureau. bs St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bidg, 


STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER IN ACTION. 
Tested to 400 Ibs. and fully warranted. 
Approved by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. USED BY Provident Life & Trust Co. 
George V.Cresso Co. Commonwealth Title & Trust Co 
Harrison Bros. & Co.. incor. The George W. Blabon Co. Girard College. 

The Franklin Sugar Ref.Co. Thos. Potter, Sons & Co. The Academy of the Fine Arts 
Baugh & dons Co. Gloucester Cotton Mills Co The Industrial Art School 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. Kerkshire Mills Co. Merion Cricket Club. 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. Jonn Wanamaker. Germantown Cricket Club 
United Gas Imp’ment Co A. Platt & Sons. Green’s Hotel. 

American Pulley Co, ae Med Col, and Hospital. Windsor Hotel. 

Warren, Webster & Co. ennsylvania Hospital. Colliery Engineer Co 


Chemical charges for all Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplies generally 


H. R. BENNETT. 1217 Filbert St.. Philadelphia. 
J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., | 


Successors to The Danforth Belting Ceo. |" ALEXAN D ER B ROS. 


Manufacturers ot 


BELTING, | [BEST OAK BELTING. 


Aprons for Worsted Machinery. Rel- 


ler Covers and Lace Leather. PHILADELPHIA. 
113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i898 EDITION 2S 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, ana 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.... New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX,-JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, — rintendent, whi tt the mill make 8, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), pumber of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye houre or not, who the selling agents eve, or if the mill sells direct In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw mate rinks and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS. BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3,00 (including the Textile World), should 
apenk early as the supply is limited. 





TOOLS, LAMPS; ETC 











MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS 


Sten iat ~“TaNK ae 


ei of - Worcester, Mass. 





—==MODERATE PRICED=— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


EK specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal! 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


ny LAMPS 


Sustained Candle Power Their Strong Point. 


Special Lamps for use in Factories. 


To prove it we will send by exp’ ess, prepaid, one dozen 16 C. P. lamps, any base, 
any voltage from 45 to 125 volts for $2.16. Correspondence solicited. 


Tae EE. & WW. COMPANY, 


MANUFACTUR! RS OF 


Hardy Incandescent Lamps, Dynamo Brushes, Absolute Cxt-out Hanger Boards, Commutator 
Compound, Spark Arresters, &c. 


PITTSFIELD, . . - MASS. 








a me ow eo we a THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING O0., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


ane Run tor Years 
> il . 
Pulley Hu-hings a Speciaity. und Years WITHOUT On or Grease 





{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready for ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2and3 Piy ReeGng, Jeaviesing, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal- 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va, 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
—— Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 


yean for continuous drying. We 
buill any arrangement of string. 
ing and furnish any desired num. 


Y with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 


eM) Stee! Head Can. It is « big im. 


spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, thus avoid. 

ing “scrimps.” We also build 

Horizontal Frames, but on radi- 

cally different principles from 

most others. Our iilustrated cat- 
alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomas Puixuips Co., 


PROVIDINOCH, RM. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
A 


. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, He: bert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Bateneller, John C. Cobb. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam 


Telephone, 443. 3i Milk Street, BOSTON. 
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YOU CAN BOUNCE’EM ‘’82c4"t.2'*" IF YOU'LL USE’ EM 
Of meledema 


OLLI ESS BHEARIN GS. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junetion 
LIMITED PHILADELPHIA, PA 


s 














B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


fr DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


fur DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


M% Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
181 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I). 2? Kungshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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8s « Ne y hk. 
anchta. | ANILINE SALT, 


a 





19 Pearl Street, Boston. BLOOB ALBUME 
$1 South Front S8t., Philadelphia. DYE.STUFFS, DYE-WOOD “EXTRACTS, 








nN & KING PERFORATING Co. 
pe CHICAGO. 


METALS PERFORATED “SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steel (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Riaser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Ban. DTS, 

Reels, Drying Floors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steel suvtnriays 


u es Perforated T and Brass alwa k. Sar or Blue Prints furnished with q ons. 


Main Office and Works: No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





Eastern Office: No. 284 Pearl Street, New York. 











GRAVITY and PRESSURE FILTERS. 


Constructed under the Jewell, Warren and Hyatt Patents, 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOWEST PRICE. 


Patents sustained by the Highest Courts. 
The acknowledged Standard of Mechanical Filtration. 


NEW YORK FILTER we C0, 0. H. JEWELL FILTER CO., 
‘moun nda Bt, ‘ie w Ye York. sds a 


MAGNESIA MINERAL WLOL 
MAGNABESTOS STEAM PIPE COVERINGS ASBESTOS PAPERS. 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street, - - - ~ - NEW YORK. 


> BARS For handiine Bristol's Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
‘ ... DUST. or Ss SAVES 


Dust Collectors and XN - by TIME, BELTS 
Riew Piping. ‘ ji eat: MONEY. 


samme The Allington & Curtis Mfg.Co Greatest Strength 


Saginaw, E.8. Mich READY TO APPLY FINISHED VOY =with Least Metal 








9 Otia Street id for Circulars and one Sample 
J 2 : ale 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. rHE BRIS TOL CO., WATERBURY, CONN 


A. KLIPSTRIN & (0, | 2OKN.W; FERGUSON. 


Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
122 Pearl St.. Mill Building a Specialty. 
NEW Vor sz. 


References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clart Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 


yestu S and | ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
Chemicals. erricient 
BRANCHEK | POWER 
Boston, Philadelphia. Providence, PUMPS. 


Chicago, Cincinnati. Hamilton. Ont 


See Special advertise ment inside “The Goulds Mfg. Co., — yas 
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rs 
“SH A FTI NG &: BEARINGS | Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
CEARINGS ice Advertisement on insite, 





